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ENGLAND’S EXPERIENCE WITH 
“THE REAL THING” 


By L. P. Jacks 


One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost. 


T may well be true, in the profoundest sense, that the 
heedless world has never lost one accent of the Holy 
Ghost. But if Emerson’s well-known lines be taken to 
mean, as they sometimes are taken, that all the great lessons 
of experience which the Spirit addresses to the world are 
permanently imprinted on the consciousness either of nations 
or of individuals, then I am afraid the lines are not true. 
The aptitude of the world for forgetting the accents of the 
Holy Ghost is precisely what justifies the epithet “heedless.” 
If the world continuously remembered the accents of the 
Holy Ghost, a large proportion of the “new ideas” which 
are to revolutionize our thought, our character, and our prac- 
tice would be dismissed as soon as they were announced. 
Many of these “new ideas” invite us to make experiments 
which have been tried over and over again, often at some 
primitive stage of human history, and condemned in accents 


of the Holy Ghost as impracticable or disastrous. Some of 
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the most recent solutions of the “sex problem” are of this 
character; I mention them merely as a sample. History, 
indeed, might be defined as an attempt to recover the for- 
gotten experience of mankind, and the attempt often finds 
but a feeble response in the mind of the living age. Our 
philosophical literature, as every student of the subject 
knows, abounds with “fresh” discussions which turn out to 
be repetitions, and often inferior repetitions, of ancient but 
generally forgotten arguments. Some of our most recent 
political experiments and social theories merit a like descrip- 
tion. They represent the efforts of a community which does 
not remember the lessons of the past. 

This is why old institutions are sometimes useful in the 
life of a nation. Individuals are forgetful enough, but 
nations are more so; and as aids to memory, as memorials 
of lessons learnt and mistakes abandoned, the old institu- 
tions, in spite of their defects, may save a nation, when 
nothing else would save it, from the disastrous habit of con- 
stantly beginning its tasks over again. Philosophy has many 
books but few institutions to save it from forgetfulness; and 
here it is that the accents of the Holy Ghost are most fre- 
quently lost. Religion and politics, though better equipped 
with institutions, suffer greatly from these losses. I recently 
asked a distinguished historian if he could tell me of any 
great historical lesson which had not been forgotten—or, at 
least, a large part of its significance—by the next genera- 
tion. He seemed surprised by the question, but, after a 
little consideration, answered in the negative. We subse- 
quently agreed that were it not for the ingrained forgetful- 
ness of the human mind, much of our current literature in 
religion, theology, and politics would be superfluous. We 
also agreed that the literature in question is often ineffec- 
tive even as a reminder. Something sharper and more 
stringent than a book or a series of books is needed to wake 
up the dormant memories of nations. As we conversed on 
this topic, there rose simultaneously before the minds of 
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both of us the image of a schoolmaster confronted with the 
problem of a permanently inattentive pupil. We pictured 
the schoolmaster arming his hands with a sufficient birch rod 
and saying to himself, “Now then, I’ll give him something 
he won’t forget—he shall have a taste of the real thing”; 
and the image seemed appropriate to the World Spirit in 
its present dealings with the nations. Finally, I suggested 
to my friend that he should devote the remainder of his days 
to writing a treatise on lost causes and forgotten lessons. 
His answer was that the “world would not contain the books 
that would have to be written.” 

I address these observations as a warning both to the 
reader and to myself not to take the passing changes of the 
national mind in England as though they were necessarily 
permanent. Their permanence depends on our ability to 
remember the lessons we are now being taught; and the 
degree of that ability is doubtful. 

May I add, though the remark has only an indirect rela- 
tion to my present subject, that this warning is needed by 
all who would predict the outcome of the present war for 
the world at large? Some, for example, are saying that 
“this is the last great war.” I hope, we all hope, that it may 
be so. And I believe it will be so—if one condition is ful- 
filled, namely, that the lessons of the war remain vivid in the 
memory of the race. No nation, not even the most bellicose, 
which keeps in mind the nightmare horrors of the present 
time, the sufferings of body and soul, the vision revealed of 
stupidity and wickedness, the perversion of human gains to 
the infliction of woe upon the race, will ever want to go to 
war again. But can we be sure that these things will be 
remembered? When the lash no longer stings, when the 
generation on whom the lash is now falling is succeeded by 
another, which shall learn of this chastisement only by the 
hearing of the ear, who can say that the nations will not 
revert to their old stupidity and wickedness? The cause of 
the present war is quite simple: some nation, or nations, 
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wanted to fight. And I venture to think that so long as any 
powerful nation wants to fight, no human arrangement, no 
scheme of federation or international police, will prevent jt 
from fighting. By diplomacy and astuteness it would split 
the federation and would declare war on the international] 
police. Now, so long as we remember, the fighting dey] 
within us will stand rebuked. But what about the time when 
we begin to forget? 

A veteran statesman told me not long ago that at no 
period of his life had he found intercourse with thoughtful 
men half as suggestive and stimulating as it has been since 
the war broke out. In saying this, he confirmed my own 
impression, based on a shorter and far less varied experience. 
It is hardly possible, to-day, to enter into conversation with 
an educated person in this country without noting the 
emergence of some interesting point of view. Under the 
strain and pressure of the time, men’s minds are yielding 
ideas and making discoveries. ‘There is in consequence 
a certain vividness in the intellectual life of the country 
which relieves, to some extent, the moral tension. In the 
presence of danger, our intelligence, our imagination, our 
will, are unusually wide-awake. We begin to perceive the 
limits of accepted forms of thought, the inadequacy of the 
standards by which we have been accustomed to pass judg- 
ment on life and on history, and the partial nature of truths 
we had regarded as final and complete. A great disturb- 
ance, like that of an earthquake, is passing beneath our life, 
and the elements of that life, including those that are spirit- 
ual, are re-arranging themselves in new perspectives. We 
are virtually living in ancther world compared with that in 
which we were alive a year ago. 

The difference between the two is sufficiently expressed by 
saying that the world of a year ago was relatively safe; 
the world of to-day is threatened. Nobody who has not 
experienced that difference can fully understand how great it 
is. Only a year ago, we looked out into a future which was 
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comparatively assured. We were laying our plans, buying, 
selling, building, marrying and giving in marriage, like the 
men of old before the Lord rained fire on Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. Our sons were growing up and we were arranging 
their careers. To-day our sons are in arms, and under 
orders for the front, and as they gather round us for the 
parting feast, we thank God that we cannot raise the veil 
of the future. Our families are threatened with possibilities 
of which we dare not think. Thus at the very centre of our 
life the menace begins, and it runs outward until every idea, 
every habit of mind, every interest, every conviction, has 
received its share of the shock. But the shock, far from 
paralyzing the nation’s mind, serves rather to liberate its 
reserves of intellectual vitality. The new world in which 
we find ourselves is not terrible only; it is profoundly inter- 
esting. It provides a daily stimulus to spiritual curiosity. 
Thus the intercourse of thoughtful men grows more vivid 
than ever, and it becomes easy to understand how, from con- 
ditions like these, new births of the soul have come to nations, 
times of danger and calamity being often followed by times 
of creativeness in all the arts of life. 

I have spoken of “discoveries” made by the mind of a 
nation under the tension and excitement of having to fight 
for life. From this it must not be inferred that some “new 
and startling” truth is on the point of disclosing itself. 
Nothing new and nothing startling is being discovered; but 
old and familiar truths, neglected among the sophistries 
which flourish in peaceful times, are re-asserting themselves 
and compelling us to recognize their importance. We are 
learning to see a new value in truths we learnt at our 
mother’s knee. Elaborate theories of human good, about 
which great books have been written, dividing philosophies 
into opposing schools, are apt at these times to fall exceed- 
ingly flat; while old saws and simple notions of right and 
wrong, and elementary instincts of the human heart acquire 
a worth and importance we had never suspected them to 
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possess. If one were to write a philosophy of the state jp 
keeping with the present temper it would be something that 
any child could understand. In presence of this scorching 
flame, our metaphysics, our higher criticism, our scientific 
ethics, retreat to a distance. Only the very simplest things 
will stand the test. Conscience and common sense assert 
their rights. We begin to realize that some of our idealisms 
have become too complex or too elegant for daily use; there 
is no adapting them to the stupidity and wickedness of man- 
kind. Something more modest must take their place; per- 
haps its very modesty will prove its strength. 

We British have been greatly impressed by the arguments 
which have been used by German professors to justify not 
only Germany’s part in the war but the peculiar methods 
with which her warfare has been conducted. But, being 
British, it is needless to say that we have not been impressed 
favorably. We feel there is a twist in the culture of these 
great minds. We see that what the British mean by im- 
morality is rapidly converted by German logic into morality; 
and this has caused suspicion to fall on the whole method of 
reasoning which achieves these surprising transformations. 
Morality, we are now saying to one another, will stand a 
good deal of argument and is all the better for being argued 
up to a certain point; but the German example seems to 
show that, after this point is reached, further argument only 
serves to render the conscience more and more confused; so 
that if you argue a moral question long enough, you are 
certain to reach an immoral conclusion. This has evidently 
happened to Herr Karl Scheffler who, in a recent article in 
the “Vossische Zeitung,” argues that ordinary standards of 
morality are not applicable to the state. “It is,” he says, 
“a misapprehension of reality for people in war time to be 
morally indignant’; and goes on to show that war discharges 
the belligerent parties from all obligations to the moral law. 
This suggests to us British that here, as in so many other 
matters, the German mind in its high development has passed 
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the point at which reason falls under the law of diminishing 
returns. It has in fact reached the point when, so far as 
morality is concerned, there is no “return” at all. 

At the beginning of the war, there was some anxiety in 
this country lest the Germans should get ahead of us in this 
matter of self-vindication; and some people were especially 
afraid that they would out-do us in the United States. Now, 
however, we are beginning to take comfort from the principle 
that in every quarrel the party most likely to be finally 
judged in the wrong is that which takes the greatest pains to 
prove itself in the right. There is certainly far less eager- 
ness than there was to answer the German arguments. The 
British are growing more and more content to leave their 
ease to the verdict of history. No nation has ever faced a 
great crisis with a conscience more at ease. Among our- 
selves, at all events, the moral issue is regarded as so self-evi- 
dent that further discussion of it would be a mere waste of 
words. On the other hand, the more ingenious the German 
argument becomes, the more deeply do we distrust the Ger- 
man method of reasoning, and the more determined we 
are to return to some simpler criterion of right and wrong. 
Thus our more thoughtful men are not greatly tempted to 
answer arguments like those of Herr Scheffler. Or rather 
they think that the most effective answer is to let Herr 
Scheffler’s reasoning stand in his own words, to hand it round 
as widely as possible and invite all honest men just to take 
alook at it. Guarda e passa. 


“We are up against the real thing.” This familiar collo- 
quialism sums up, better than any other statement I can 
think of, the whole mentality of Great Britain at the present 
moment. It is frequently used in soldiers’ letters written 
from the front; I have heard it in sermons and political 
speeches; in conversations with working men on the cars; 
and in the comments of distinguished philosophers. I will 
not attempt to define this “real thing” which we are “up 
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against.” The utmost I can here accomplish will be to 
describe some of the modes of its present action upon the 
national mind, and some of the effects which this action pro- 
duces on our temper and our thought. If the theory is true 
which tells us that a thing és what it does, then the reader who 
is skilled in that kind of inference will draw his own conclu- 
sions as to the ultimate nature of the “real thing” here jn 
question. I will only say, by way of helping him to his con- 
clusion, that the “real thing” with which we are now making 
such effectual acquaintance bears little resemblance to 
“reality” as defined by some philosophers. And if this 
should raise the doubt that our “real thing” is not after all 
the genuine article but only an “appearance,” my answer is 
that many of us would be exceedingly glad were the doubt 
to be verified. When the troop-train steams out of the 
station and our eldest son leans out of the carriage window 
to bid us his last farewell, and when a month later we get a 
telegram from the War Office announcing that he is killed, 
it would be no small comfort if someone could convince us 
that this is not the “real thing.” To us it seems that if this 
isn’t real, then nothing is. This remark must be my apology 
for the use of capital letters, rather than inverted commas, 
whenever the term is introduced in the remainder of the 
article. 

The Real Thing presents itself, primarily, as a threat and 
a challenge directed against the very foundations of our 
national and individual existence. If you would conceive 
the state of our national psychology, you must imagine how 
you yourself would feel and think if everything you had 
taken for granted and reckoned as secure—your country, 
your home, your family, your property, your life, your 
ideals,—were suddenly menaced and bidden to defend them- 
selves from destruction. A frontier settlement in the old 
days which had just received intelligence that a powerful 
tribe of Red Indians was on the war-path in the immediate 
vicinity, a populous city feeling the tremors of an earth- 
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quake which had already shattered its next neighbor—these 
are images which may help the reader to understand the 
psychological disturbance of England at the present hour. 
I do not mean that there is panic; for there is none. 
England is calm, resolute, and prepared. Her teeth are set, 
and she has braced herself to meet a tremendous shock. And 
the need so to brace herself has acted as a stimulus to every 
faculty of her soul. We are feeling more deeply, thinking 
more clearly, willing more vigorously, than we do in normal 
times. ‘There is exaltation in the national mind. One can 
even find a truth in the strange remark recently made by Mr. 
Harold Begbie, that England was never happier than she 
is to-day. But behind it all there is the sense of a present 
threat. 

No psychologist, so far as I know, has ever taken the 
trouble to envisage the mind as it works under these con- 
ditions. The same holds true of social philosophy. In all 
such discussions, the world is assumed to be at peace. There 
is nothing to interfere with the normal working of the laws 
which govern the movements of the human spirit. No 
account is taken of the moment when the laws of life are 
suspended under the stern necessity of defending life itself 
from destruction. States are assumed to control their own 
destinies without reference to those possible interferences 
from other states, which fifty years of continuous peace have 
caused the philosopher to overlook. Even theology makes 
the same assumptions. Many notable developments of mod- 
ern theology have been unconsciously but obviously accom- 
modated to permanently peaceful conditions. They deal 
with man as living in a world where the foundations of his 
life are secured by the good will of his fellows, or by God. It 
is impossible to conceive that these optimistic developments 
of theology would ever have taken place if their authors had 
vividly foreseen a time when the nations of Europe, after 
nineteen centuries of Christian teaching, would be grappling 
one another by the throat. 
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A year ago, we were all writing books and articles about 
the “religion of the future.” We were predicting the 
gradual fulfilment of certain orderly tendencies of the 
human spirit. In all these predictions we breathed the 
atmosphere of peace, and addressed ourselves to those who 
breathed it with us. If a world war was ever hinted at, we 
said that it was inconceivable, that the conscience of mankind 
had advanced beyond that point where such things were Pos- 
sible, that these were only the bad dreams of the wicked or 
the weak. We dismissed the possibility as having no rele- 
vance to our hopes and our ideals. How strange some of 
these predictions seem to us now as we listen to the war- 
whoop of the savages sounding in the woods, or feel the 
seismic shocks shaking the ground under our feet! “We are 
up against the Real Thing,” and we see that the world is 
not so safe a place as we thought it to be. We are begin- 
ning to suspect that the world contains elements of which 
our previous philosophy had not taken account and that other 
elements of which we did take account have a narrower range 
of operations than we used to assign them. What if, after 
all, there is something in the world which has gone altogether 
wrong? What if some traces of original sin yet remain! 
What if the devil and his works are more than a myth’ 
Every day there is something in the newspaper which sug- 
gests these questions; and there are heart-breaks to press 
them home. 

I have not the slightest doubt that our present contact 
with the Real Thing will involve many modifications in those 
“views of life” which have hitherto been current among us. 
“T admired Bernard Shaw,” said a friend the other day, 
“but now—well, he makes me sick.” It would not surprise 
me if henceforth we attached less importance to “views of 
life” in general, no matter who their author may be. Life at 
the present moment is too big and terrible a thing to be 
merely “viewed.” I am not prepared to predict what the 
changes of our thought will be; but I do predict that 
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changes will take place. So much that seemed wisdom to 
us before seems nonsense to us now. Some of us, it is true, 
are fighting manfully against the unpleasant necessity of 
having to eat our former words. But sooner or later we 
shall have to eat them. Shall we find other and better words 
to replace them? I believe we shall; but the belief is an act 
of faith and I will not attempt at this moment to make the 
grounds of it convincing. 

Indeed, one of the most notable characteristics of the Real 
Thing is that while, on the one hand, it exalts our minds and 
stimulates the thinking faculty, on the other, it restrains us 
from excessive speculation concerning itself. I have recently 
encountered among my friends here in Oxford a state of 
mind which expresses itself in some such terms as these: 
“Let us talk no more about the meaning of the war. Let 
us cease arguing the justice of our cause. Let us have no 
more accusations against our enemies. Have done with all 
attempt to reconcile the war with the moral order. Have 
done with sermons and speeches and pamphlets and articles. 
What will any of these things matter if Germany wins? Let 
our one thought, our one care, our one effort be to make sure 
that Germany does not win. What is the use, either, of 
arranging beforehand ideal schemes for the preservation of 
the peace of the world? If Germany wins, none of them 
can be carried out. What is the use of proclaiming new 
gospels for the reformation of barbaric Europe? If Ger- 
many wins, she will not allow you to preach them. Post- 
pone all such discussions. ‘Treat the war not as a theme for 
eloquence; not as a subject for debate—but as a call for 
action and, for the time being, as nothing else. Concentrate 
wholly and exclusively on that. Restrain your passion for 
analysis and put everything into your will. First let us act: 
then we will speculate.” 

Here, I think, we encounter the outstanding feature of the 
Real Thing, as experienced at this moment by the soul of 
Britain. It presents itself not as an object to be studied but 
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as a command to be obeyed. We are touching the imperg. 
tive side of reality. Hitherto we have treated reality as 
mainly interesting, and it would seem that in so doing ye 
have done some injustice to the innermost nature of the Real. 
The Real Thing is now correcting this one-sidedness. It js 
forcing us to recognize its other side, that neglected side 
which does not inform nor interest, but challenges and cop. 
strains. The consequence is that a good deal of nonsense js 
being knocked out of us. Let us hope that when the process 
is over, the nonsense will not return. We were much too 
comfortable, much too self-complacent, much too selfish 
before the war. Morally we had not prepared ourselves for 
so stern a summons. 

I will mention one of the forms in which, during the last 
few months, the imperative side of the Real Thing has dis. 
closed itself to the national mind. It concerns our attitude 
towards the State. For many years past, there had been 
a tendency among us to look to the State as an omnipotent 
power whose function and duty was to gratify our desires 
and do our bidding. Whatever we wanted, better trade, 
higher wages, easier conditions of life, schoolrooms, play- 
grounds, libraries, art galleries, food for our children, pro- 
vision for our old age—and so on through an endless list— 
whatever it was, we took our demand to the State and 
insisted upon satisfaction forthwith. We teased, we 
threatened, we bullied, we cajoled, we exploited the State. 
And the State like an indulgent mother gave in to us all 
round. Now this one had his turn, and now that; and there 
was a good deal of quarrelling among us as to whose turn 
came next. There seemed no limit to what the State could 
do for us, and no limit either to what we had the right to 
demand. It was a demoralizing business—demoralizing tc 
us who got our way, demoralizing to the State which gave 
us our way. But it went on merrily and the wildest expec- 
tations were abroad of vast favors yet tocome. A few more 
teasings, a few more pistols held at the head of the State, and 
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a scheme would be forthcoming which would render us all 
happy and good in spite of ourselves. 

Then, one fine morning in August, there came a rude 
awakening. We got a message from the State couched in 
language we had never heard before. “I require you,” said 
the State, “to place your property and your lives at my 
service. Now and for some time to come, I give nothing but 
ask everything. Arm yourselves for my defense. Give me 
your sons and be willing that they should die for me. Repay 
what you owe me. My turn has come.” 

That is how the Real Thing talks to men when it uses the 
State as its mouthpiece. Considering how strange and 
unaccustomed the language was, I think the response the 
nation made was to its credit. No sooner did the State turn 
its imperative side towards us than an instant peace fell upon 
our warring factions. We had all been waiting for that 
word of command to make us one—waiting but not knowing 
what we waited for. Our demands on the State had been 
for different things: the State’s demand on us was for but 
one thing—for uttermost self-sacrifice. It brought us 
together as nothing could have done. This was the first 
result of our contact with the Real Thing. 

Ever since this terrible business began a kind of dialogue 
has been going on between the Real Thing and the national 
mind, in the course of which we have found ourselves first 
under a searching cross-examination concerning all sorts of 
things which we used to regard as beyond the range of ques- 
tion. A preacher in Oxford recently used these words: “It 
is impossible for any honest clergyman to avoid preaching 
about the war. Strictly speaking, there is nothing else to 
preach about. The war affects all the great topics of reli- 
gion and all the great problems of philosophy, throwing 
them into a new light and setting them in a new context. 
Whatever we might say about these things, the war would 
make comments and perhaps challenge the truth of our 
words. If you mention the name of God, the War replies, 
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‘What do you mean by that name? If you talk of Love and 
Peace, the War says, ‘What has become of them? If you 
announce the ultimate triumph of Good over Evil, the War 
answers, “Wait and see.’ If you introduce the name of 
Christ, the War asks, ‘What right have you to call yourself 
his disciple?’ If you mention Atonement or Sacrifice, the 
War reminds you that an opportunity is waiting to put your 
doctrine into practice. If you decry the wickedness of war, 
the War decries the greater wickedness of those who stay 
at home and enjoy the blessings for which others are fighting. 
And so it goes on.” 

For reasons such as these, I think it no exaggeration to 
say that the Real Thing is bringing many of us to a condition 
of mind which is favorable to some kind of spiritual re-birth. 
An unaccustomed honesty is being forced upon us. Fain 
as we are to go on repeating our amiable generalizations 
about “Life,” we find that we cannot repeat them. The 
Real Thing places a finger on our lips, and the words simply 
cannot be spoken. It is not that we are threatened with uni- 
versal skepticism; the atmosphere is too keen and the spirit 
too exalted to permit of any such outcome. But we are 
shedding our shams and our sophisms and our empty phrases. 
It is only a question of time, and we shall surely find some- 
thing to say which we can utter with a full heart. The Real 
Thing is teaching us. But, once more, shall we remember 
the lesson? “Quick, thy tablets, memory!” 








NATIONALITY AND THE NEW EUROPE 





By ArcuispaLp C. CooLmcEe 


PART from whatever sympathies we may feel in 
A regard to the war now devastating Europe, most of us 
fervently hope that at least it may not soon be followed by 
another; that is to say, that when peace is concluded, the 
settlement arrived at may contain the elements of some sort 
of permanence. This does not mean that everyone can be 
or will be satisfied and that many seemingly reasonable 
desires, even of the victors, will not have to be relinquished. 
It does mean that in as many cases as possible the settle- 
ment shall be based on broad grounds of human rights and 
legitimate interests which will content those who profit by 
them, while not appearing too unjust to the rest of the world. 

A first condition of this is that in the Europe of the future, 
as far as may be, no people and especially no great people 
shall be forced to live in a manner to which it cannot be 
expected to resign itself. The defeated parties in the con- 
flict will doubtless have to give up or postpone indefinitely 
what are to them natural and proper ambitions. This is 
the common lot of the vanquished. Nevertheless, if peace 
is to be lasting, existence must not be made intolerable for 
them. For instance, such a régime as Napoleon imposed 
on Prussia cannot in the long run be fastened on a defeated 
enemy, nor can any complete economic or geographic servi- 
tude. Thus it is safe to predict that if Germany, as a result 
of victory over Russia, were to hand over Finland to Swe- 
den and to take the Baltic provinces for herself, Russia 
would sooner or later risk another struggle in order to regain 
a sufficient shore on the Baltic. Conversely, in the case of 
the triumph of the Allies, a treaty of peace which should 
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deprive of direct access to the Adriatic the German popula. 
tions not only of Austria but, through her, of the Germay 
Empire, might be pregnant with trouble for the future. 
Even the retention of certain isolated positions of vantage. 
however tempting as immediate booty, might mean such seri- 
ous consequences that the advisability would be more than 
questionable. Could any good that Germany might obtain 
from the possession of Constantinople compensate for the 
permanent hostility of Russia, which such possession must 
engender? Would it even be wise for England to take back 
Helgoland when experience has shown that Spain can never 
get reconciled to her owning Gibraltar, which will always 
remain a stumbling-block to good relations between the two 
countries? A permanent sore spot should not be lightly 
created even by the most successful power. 

Another class of considerations turns on the desire of the 
populations themselves in any future determination of fron- 
tiers. We Americans in particular believe in government 
with the consent of the governed. When exceptions must 
be made, we think of them as justified only by temporary 
necessity, as in the South after our Civil War, or by the 
racial inferiority of the governed, as, let us say, in the case 
of the negro. None the less, we hold to the general prin- 
ciple, and it is one that is admitted even by the most reac- 
tionary autocracy as being desirable. Now, in the disputed 
regions of Europe to-day, not only the consent but the 
ardent aspirations of the governed on the whole correspond 
with what we call nationality. And aspirations of the 
nationalities to shape their own destinies are not a matter of 
internal politics only. In the last hundred years, the striv- 
ings of Greeks, Italians, Germans, Magyars, South Slavs, 
Alsatians, and others against foreign rulers have been 
of the utmost international as well as national consequence. 
It is true the discontent of the Irish has seldom, owing to the 
insular position of the United Kingdom, been of more than 
local importance, but the Polish question has been a running 
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sore in general European politics ever since the partitions 
in the eighteenth century. 

Let us hope, therefore, that in the reconstruction of 
Europe the wishes of the various nationalities shall be 
important factors in determining the bounds of the dif- 
ferent states. There may be confederations among the 
smaller ones for the common advantage, but such unions 
should be voluntary and should leave sufficient play for the 
individuality of each. At first sight this seems simple. 
We take a race map of the Continent, note the chief splashes 
of color on it, and evolve the ideal Europe of the future to 
correspond with these splashes, leaving out of account the 
little detached ones that interfere with the general scheme. 
This kind of map-making has been popular of late. Any 
imaginative contributor to a newspaper may indulge in it, it 
can be understood by the meanest intelligence, and it appeals 
to the sympathies as a generous attempt to reconstruct 
society in accordance with the fundamental rights of man. 
Unfortunately, when we come to look at solutions of this 
sort with a little care, we perceive that they bristle with diffi- 
culties. We soon learn that our race map alone is not a 
safe guide, for it leaves out such physical features as 
mountains. Ethnical and natural physical frontiers seldom 
coincide exactly. For instance, they do not in a good part 
of the western Alps, or of the Pyrenees, or of the Carpa- 
thians. To which frontier are we to give the preference, 
the geographical or the racial? This is perhaps a minor 
problem that can often be solved by a few mutual con- 
cessions; but it is a part of the general question as to what 
extent rights of nationality are superior to those based on 
other considerations. 

At the very outset, we are faced by uncertainty as to the 
meaning of our terms. What is nationality? On what is 
it based? Not on race—most of the nations of Europe are 
of too mixed and uncertain origin to have blood count for 
much. The skull measurements in the different parts of the 
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Continent suggest totally different divisions from the mod- 
ern political and linguistic ones. It is worth remarking 
here that an imaginary descent may be of more importance 
than the real one. It matters little whether the modern 
Greeks are or are not descended from the ancient Hellenes. 
What is of consequence is that they believe they are. This 
belief affects them profoundly; it permeates their national 
consciousness and is a fundamental part of their psychology, 
In the same way, we need not care to what extent the mod- 
ern Rumanians are the children of the Roman legionaries 
and colonists and to what extent they are of Dacian, Slavic, 
or other origin. The thing that counts is that, speaking a 
Latin language, they regard themselves as a Latin people, 
akin to the French, Italians, and Spaniards, something dif- 
ferent from the Slavs about them, something more western, 
the heirs to an older civilization. Although they belong to 
the Greek Orthodox church, they turn for inspiration not to 
Constantinople and Moscow, but to Rome and Paris. 

We know that the Swiss are a nation though composed 
of several nationalities, and that as long as these prefer to 
remain in their present glorious little republic no one has a 
right to interfere with them, though this doctrine is hardly 
acceptable to the extreme partisans of Pan-Germanism or 
of Italia Irredenta. We apply the same principle to the 
Belgians though they speak two languages; but of what 
nationality are the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine! The 
Germans claim the Alsatians as German by speech and 
descent as well as by most of their history. The French 
base their arguments on what they regard as a more modern 
conception, that of national consciousness and desire, of com- 
mon ideas and aspirations. They declare that, though the 
French language is that of the great mass of the people in 
France, and is the official and literary vehicle of expression— 
one they believe superior to any other,—nevertheless a 
Basque, a Breton, a Fleming, an Alsatian, may be a genuine 
and most patriotic Frenchman even if he knows nothing but 
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his local dialect. It must be admitted that in this instance 
the claim to a nationality, as based on language and history, 
cannot well be reconciled with our belief in government with 
the consent of the governed. Had the Germans, during the 
last forty years, been as successful in Alsace-Lorraine as the 
Americans have been in our own South, the situation would 
be different. As it is, compromise or reconciliation has not 
been reached, and the question of the future allegiance of 
Alsace-Lorraine has once more been referred to arbitra- 
ment of the sword. 

In many European countries, ethnographical statistics 
are to be accepted with much caution. To be sure, partisan 
guesses are still more unreliable, for where no official figures 
exist, the widest play is left to passion and imagination; wit- 
ness the extraordinary estimates that have been made fre- 
quently in good faith of the strength of the various elements 
in Macedonia. In lands where there are official statistics, we 
may take it for granted that the nationality which has charge 
of the census will get more than its share in the returns. 
Doubtful and neutral elements can always be used to swell 
the figures. For instance, in the Austrian province of Gali- 
cia, 808,000 out of a total of 871,000 Jews are officially 
recorded as speaking Polish, which assures to the Poles a 
good majority of the population. In the neighboring 
province of Bukowina, out of 192,000 Jews, 95,000 are put 
down as Germans. In both cases the real language of 
most of the Jews is Yiddish. Now, if as a result of 
the present war, Russia keeps Galicia, the Jews of the 
eastern half of the province will no longer be reckoned as 
Poles; and if at the same time Rumania gets Bukowina, the 
Jews there will soon go to swell the Rumanian element in 
that province, and there is no reason why they should not. 
Why should not the Jew in the Dual Empire transfer his 
linguistic allegiance? It is often transferred for him. If 
he lives in southern Hungary, he may be to-day an ardent 
Magyar, though his father was counted as a German; and 
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it may be the duty of his son to be a good Rumanian oy 
Servian without his wishes being consulted in any event. 
This does not mean that the Jews as a race are always 
prompt to change their linguistic or other allegiance with 
each shift of their political fortune. There are plenty of 
eases to the contrary. Many Jews have, for example, 
been good Polish patriots. A more surprising recent 
instance of their abiding loyalty to one country is the obsti- 
nacy with which the colony of Jews from Livorno, settled 
in Tunis, have remained irreconcilably Italian in their 
opposition to French rule. 

But even after admitting language to be the chief though 
not the only determinant of nationality, we still have to 
inquire what constitutes a language, and the answer is some- 
times far from easy. Whatever the philologists may have 
decided, there is sometimes from a political point of view 
great difficulty in distinguishing between a language and a 
dialect. Such things may be matters of national conscious- 
ness rather than of grammar or vocabulary; indeed, practi- 
cally the same tongue may be regarded as a dialect or as a 
language, according to where it happens to be spoken. 
Dutch is a language, but the claim of Flemish is a little 
more doubtful; and they are both mere branches of Low 
German which is admittedly nothing but a dialect. In the 
same way, Portuguese is a language, but Gallejo, which 
hardly differs from it, counts as a dialect of Spanish. Mod- 
ern languages have grown out of certain local dialects, and 
the process is still going on. Astonishing as it may seem, 
the tendency in Europe to-day, in spite of the tremendous 
increase of the ease and the need of communication through- 
out mankind, and in spite of the strength of such cosmopoli- 
tan movements as socialism, appears to be rather towards the 
multiplication than to the diminution of tongues. Within 
recent years, written Norwegian has been drawing further 
away from written Danish, with which it formerly was almost 
identical. Slovak has come to regard itself as an independ- 
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ent speech not as a dialect of Bohemian, and Moravian may 
possibly do the same. All the efforts of the Russian gov- 
ernment to maintain the unity of the national language and 
to keep Little Russian in the position of a mere dialect, like 
Plattdeutsch in Germany, have not prevented the growth 
of a strong Ukrainophil party in southern Russia, which in 
time may menace the political as well as the linguistic unity 
of the empire; indeed it is one of the most serious perils that 
threatens its future. The Little Russians have among 
themselves local differences that may develop, and to 
the north of them are the White Russians, as yet without a 
separatist consciousness, but capable of finding one. In 
Ireland, Irish still lingers, and at least the teaching of it is 
on the increase; and even in France all the intense patriot- 
ism and pride in la patrie and her language that every 
Frenchman feels, have been required to keep the Provencal 
movement in the nineteenth century within the bounds of a 
harmless literary cult, and prevent its getting into politics 
and weakening the unity of the French nation. 

Enthusiasts for liberty are apt to overlook the sad truth 
that, however admirable the development of national 
and linguistic consciousness may be of itself, it does not 
necessarily make for peace among nationalities any more 
than do free institutions and advanced civilization. On the 
contrary, in mixed districts, as long as there are no schools 
or legislative bodies, the question of what language shall 
prevail in such institutions does not come up. When, at 
least in the form of newspapers, posters, and shop-signs, 
the written word becomes a necessity for the most inert 
minds, the needs of a common medium increases. Here 
progress and friction are apt to go hand in hand. The very 
fact that men are thrown together so much more than they 
used to be makes it the more irritating if they are unable to 
understand one another. To admit that any other tongue 
has superior merits to your own or should enjoy greater 
privileges, argues a sad want of patriotism. All the Euro- 
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pean movements of emancipation and unification of the las, 
century have been accompanied by higher national conscioys. 
ness and have meant keener national rivalries if not hatreds. 
The awakening of modern Russia was accompanied by fierce 
nationalistic strife. It was also in the usual order of things 
that after the Turks and Christians in the Ottoman Empire 
had combined to overthrow the despotism of Abdul Hamid 
the Second, their antagonisms towards one another should 
have soon become more acute, for they were relieved of the 
pressure that had kept down their vitality and desire fo; 
expansion. Like all such parties, the Young Turks have 
been ultra-nationalists. 

Everywhere in Europe to-day where we find two nation- 
alities in considerable numbers in the same state, the 
outlook is discouraging. In Russia and Germany, the 
minorities have been frankly oppressed; in Austria-Hun- 
gary, the various peoples are in fierce antagonism with one 
another; in Belgium, the Flemish movement, however justi- 
fied, has threatened the future of the kingdom; and even 
in Switzerland, where, thanks to a federal constitution and 
a splendid common patriotism and pride, representatives of 
three great nationalities have lived on an equal footing in 
such harmony as nowhere else, there has been increasing 
friction in the last few years between the French and the 
German elements. The circumstance that in the present 
war their respective sympathies are, as is natural, on the side 
of the belligerent whose language they speak, can hardly 
contribute to good feeling between themselves. 

But granting that it would be desirable that in the Europe 
of the future each national group should be as far as possible 
self-governing, there is an obvious limit to the principle. 
Under modern conditions, a state, and particularly an inland 
state, requires a certain size for independent political and 
economic existence. In these days of large countries, such 
isolated groups as the Saxons in Transylvania, the Slovaks 
in North Hungary, the Wends in the Lausitz, the Basques 
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in France and Spain, cannot be expected to exist as inde- 

endent communities; indeed they have no desire to. All 
they ask for is certain local privileges, but it is doubtful 
whether these can be preserved much longer. The future 
seems to offer little promise to small detached minorities, 
however historically or culturally interesting. 

The claims of historical possession cannot always be 
lightly dismissed. Has a people no right to maintain its 
supremacy in the homes and the lands that have come to it 
through long generations? If it has been too hospitable to 
strangers, is it therefore a fit subject for dismemberment 
or conquest? In any equitable territorial adjustment, the 
historical unity of a country may legitimately demand con- 
sideration. For instance, the Czechs in Bohemia do not 
desire an independence or greater self-government than 
would sever them from the frontier portions of their terri- 
tory which have a German population. In like manner, to 
deprive Hungary of all the parts of the kingdom where the 
Magyars do not form the majority of the inhabitants would 
be to sin against a state which, though its boundaries may 
have varied, has had a unity and fixed abode in the same 
region for over nine hundred years, during which its history 
has counted many glorious pages. 

But by and large, accepting the principle of nationality as 
representing legitimate aspirations which command our 
sympathy, it is interesting to see how some of them may be 
expected to fare in case-of the decisive triumph of either 
side in the present war. 

Let us suppose, in the first place, Germany to emerge 
victorious from the contest. There is little prospect that 
she can add to her citizens any considerable number of Ger- 
man-speaking inhabitants, for none such are to be found in 
her neighborhood, except in the dominions of her ally Aus- 
tria, or in Switzerland, which is not likely to be menaced. 
Austria may possibly be induced to give up some of her 
German lands in return for larger Slavic ones, but this 
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is doubtful. The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg would be 
taken into the fold, but is hardly big enough to count 
Annexations in the Baltic provinces would bring in territory 
of German history and civilization, but where the Germap. 
speaking population makes up only about eight per cent of 
the whole and is not popular with the rest. 

If Germany were to keep Belgium, she would get a coun. 
try, the larger half of whose people speak, as their native 
language, Flemish, originally a Low German dialect, and 
who therefore may become thoroughly Germanized within s 
few generations though the memory of the circumstances 
of their annexation might perhaps linger. It is worth not- 
ing that many of the places in Belgium that have suffered 
most by the war, Louyain, Malines, Antwerp, Dixmunde, 
Ypres, are situated in the Flemish part of the kingdom; that 
is to say, in the region that has appealed to the imagination, 
sympathies, and hopes of the Pan-Germanists as being 
inhabited by their kindred, and whose forcible annexation 
they are quite ready to justify. Any acquisitions made by 
Germany at the expense of southern Belgium, of France, 
(save in the small Flemish district south of Dunkirk), or of 
Russia, would add to the empire lands with population not 
of Germanic speech, and difficult to assimilate. It has been 
suggested that the present dwellers in such annexed regions 
might be expatriated en masse and thus make room for Ger- 
man immigrants, but such a return to the practices of ancient 
Assyria is, let us hope, not to be expected. 

In order to weaken Russia, Finland might be made inde- 
pendent. It has been suggested that she be given back to 
Sweden, but the Finnish element, which now includes more 
than seven-eighths of the population, has completely over- 
thrown the ascendancy of the dwindling Swedish minority 
once dominant. To-day the mass of the Finns are little 
more desirous of becoming Swedes than Russians. A close 
federation of Finland with the Scandinavian kingdoms 
would be much more to their taste. 
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The triumph of Austria, the partner of Germany, would 
he at the expense of at least one nationality, the Servian, 
and would probably mean for a time the maintenance of 
certain others in the Dual Empire itself in their present sub- 
jection. It is true, the revival of the idea of ‘“Trialism,” 
that is, of the erection of a Serbo-Croatian state under 
Hapsburg rule, which the late Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
is said to have favored, is by no means inconceivable, but 
there are many difficulties in the way. The Hungarians 
especially will be loth to consent to it, for to them it would 
mean the surrender of Croatia and the loss of direct access 
to the sea; and though the port of Fiume might remain as 
now, immediate Hungarian territory, not a part of Croatia, 
Hungarian access to it would always be at the mercy of a 
foreign state. 

If, on the other hand, the Allies are successful, Alsace- 
Lorraine will go back to France. Luxemburg also may be 
given to her or to Belgium as being too small to defend itself 
and too strategically important to be left in a position of 
neutrality which experience has shown is not respected. 
Schleswig-Holstein is in a different situation. People who 
propose that it be handed back to Denmark are presumably 
ignorant of the fact that the Germans in the duchies far 
outnumber the Danes, being over a million strong. That 
is to say, they would make up more than twenty-five per 
cent of the population of the enlarged Danish kingdom, and 
would be as restive under Danish rule as they were in the 
past when they so often revolted against it. Sooner or 
later they would return to Germany. On the other hand, 
the cession to Denmark of the Danish-speaking region of 
north Schleswig, as looked forward to in the Treaty of 
Prague in 1866, but never carried out, would be quite within 
the bounds of reason and right. 

The defeat of Austria would doubtless mean the building 
up of a greater Servia, including Bosnia, and if the defeat 
were complete, Croatia and all or most of Dalmatia and 
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perhaps the Slovenian regions. If this happens, Bulgaria 
with the aid and friendship of the Allies, may recover the 
larger part of Macedonia, which would be another satisfa¢. 
tion of the principle of nationality and of the desire of the 
inhabitants. 

No people, not even the Belgians, are more to be pitied 
in the present war than are the Poles. Not only is a great 
part of their country the fighting ground for huge armig 
and suffering terribly in the process, but they themselves, 
whatever their sympathies may be, are forced into the hosts 
on both sides and are killing each other at the behest of for. 
eign masters. It is at least some compensation that, which. 
ever side wins, the Poles may hope for an amelioration of 
their present lot and perhaps the revival of a Polish state— 
though hardly an independent one, and not in either case with 
the boundaries desired by Polish patriots. If the victory 
goes to Germany and Austria, it is quite likely we shall wit- 
ness a new kingdom of Poland as part of the federal empire 
of the Hapsburgs or under a Hapsburg prince. This king- 
dom would be made up of Galicia and of such part of Poland 
as could be taken away from Russia. To be sure, Germany 
would scarcely view the new state with favor on account 
of the attraction it would exercise on her own Polish sub- 
jects, and she certainly would not give up any of them 
for its sake. This Polish kingdom would also include a 
considerable disaffected element, the Ruthenian or Little 
Russian population of the eastern half of Galicia, which 
in recent years has been growing increasingly anti-Polish 
in spite of its Polish aristocracy. On the other hand, 
Russia in the event of her success has promised an autono- 
mous Poland to include and unite practically the whole 
Polish nation. This would mean, in addition to the 
strictly Polish provinces of Russia, much at least of 
the Polish parts of Prussia as well as western Galicia, 
but it would not include eastern Galicia, which would be 
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treated as being Russian not Polish. Such a provision 
would not please the Polish upper class there, nor the Poles 
anywhere, and probably none too well the mass of the popu- 
lation, for to-day the language of the Little Russians enjoys 
greater rights in Austria than it does on the Muscovite side 
of the frontier, where it is treated as a mere dialect of Rus- 
sian proper and suppressed as far as possible for fear it may 
endanger the unity of the national language. Besides that, 
the Little Russians in eastern Galicia belong not to the 
Greek Orthodox, but to the United Greek church, one which 
the Russian government has in the past treated as having 
no real right to exist. 

In the case of Rumania also, there are two opposite possi- 
bilities of expansion which have tempted ardent and acquisi- 
tive patriots. Had Rumania joined Germany and Austria 
in the war, as she would have done up to three years ago, and 
as her former king, it is said, still wished to do last summer, 
she might perhaps have acquired the province of Bessarabia, 
which was hers historically until 1812, and where still about 
half the population are Rumanians. Should she now take 
side with the Allies, she will hope for the Austrian province 
of Bukowina (where a large percentage of the people 
are Rumanians), and a bit of southern Hungary as well as 
Transylvania. The case of Transylvania is peculiar. The 
Rumanians there make up not far from two-thirds of the 
inhabitants, and they claim to be the oldest settlers though 
the claim is disputed. Yet for the last nine hundred years, 
Transylvania has almost without interruption been a part 
of the kingdom of Hungary. The whole story of its past 
in that time, its rulers, its civilization, its articulate life, have 
been Hungarian, save in the regions where the German 
colonists of the twelfth century, the so-called Saxons, have 
had special privileges and have maintained their indi- 
viduality. To every Magyar, Transylvania is as much an 
integral part of Hungary as Wales is of Great Britain or 
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as Brittany of France. We have here a striking instang 
of the conflict between historical right and the predominanc 
of nationality. 

Italy, too, has dallied with rival attractions. She has now 
apparently rejected once and for all those held out to her by 
her former partners; that is, Tunis, where the Italian ele. 
ment is larger than the French, and Nice and Corsica, which 
she still regards as fundamentally Italian. On the other 
hand, she expects in return for assistance to the Allies or as q 
reward for mere friendly neutrality to obtain Italian-speak- 
ing territory to the north and east of her; namely, the Tren- 
tino, Trieste, and perhaps the Dalmatian coast. But there 
are certain obstacles besides the military ones that may inter- 
fere with her desires. The Trentino, or Italian-speaking 
southern Tyrol, could be handed over to her with little diff- 
culty, though she has no better historical or linguistic right 
to it than she has to the Swiss Canton of the Ticino. Still 
the preferences of the people count for something, and 
whereas the inhabitants of Ticino have no wish to become 
subjects of King Victor Emmanuel, most of the population 
of the Trentino would probably be glad to. With Trieste, 
the question is more complicated. The city would suffer 
economically by coming under Italian rule; and restricting 
ourselves to the question of nationality, we must remember 
that though in Trieste itself the greater part of the popula- 
tion is Italian, yet if we include with the city its natural 
background made up of the rest of the peninsula of Istria 
and the territory that connects it with Italy, we get 4 
majority of Slavs. 

In Dalmatia the case is much worse. Most of the Dal- 
matian towns for centuries belonged to the republic of Ven- 
ice, and its atmosphere still lingers about them. Public 
opinion in Italy regards them as part of Italia Irredenta, 
and the casual traveller knowing a little Italian and no Slav 
shares that opinion. In actual fact, if the latest statistics 
are to be trusted, the Italians make up less than three per 
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cent of the total population of Dalmatia, an absurdly insig- 
nificant minority on which to found nationalistic claims. 
They are in the majority only in the one town of Zara, and 
even there the rest of the district is Slav. Now, the times 
are past when Slavs were content with being the docile sub- 
jects of a superior Italian civilization. A greater Servia 
will claim Dalmatia, and likewise the territory of Trieste, on 
the ground of nationality; but Italy, although her own 
unification has been in the name of that principle, has shown 
that she is quite capable of paying no attention to it when 
it conflicts with her ambitions. Some day we shall hear 
more about the question of Italian versus Slav in the 
Adriatic, besides which we must not forget that the strong- 
est geographical and economic considerations would seem 
to indicate that the Germans cannot be permanently cut off 
from direct access to these waters. 

But all such speculations about the future have an element 
of futility in them. The great conflict now raging in 
Europe still has surprises in store for us, and when the time 
comes to fix the terms of peace, the rulers and statesmen 
who have to formulate and to agree to them will not be as 
free to follow their fancies as are irresponsible map- 
makers. Perchance when peace is at last made, it will be 
based on no principles except those of common exhaustion 
and of beati possidentes. But the fact that the rights, the 
aspirations, the dreams of so many nations and interesting 
nationalities, large and small, are now at stake is one reason 
why the present gigantic struggle makes such deep appeal 
to the imagination and the sympathies of all of us. 








IMPERIALISM AND THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL 


By Benzamin W. Bacon 


Whereas that Providence which directs all the events of our life. 
re-awakening zeal and ambition, has conferred upon life its most perfect 
adjustment by granting us Augustus, whom She filled with virtue that 
he might be a Benefactor of mankind (for She sent him to be a Savior 
to us and those who should come after us in making war to cease and 
bringing all things into order); and whereas the Cesar when he had 
been made Manifest fulfilled the hopes of those who had set their expec- 
tation, . . . not only surpassing all Benefactors who had preceded 
him, but leaving no hope of surpassing him to those who should come 
after; and whereas the birthday of this god has marked the begin- 
ning of the Glad Tidings which are given to the world on his 
account, . . . [his birthday, the Epiphany of Augustus, should be 
celebrated as the beginning of a new era]. 

Calendar Inscription of Priene, B. C. 9. 


Beginning of the Glad Tidings of Jesus Christ the Son of God. . . . 
And there came a voice from heaven: Thou art my Son, the Beloved; 


upon thee hath been set my good pleasure. 
Mark i, 1-11. 


And the angel said unto them [the shepherds], Fear not, for behold 
I bring you Glad Tidings of great joy which shall be to all the people. 
For to you is born this day in the city of David a Savior, which is Christ 
the Lord [Christus Imperator]. And this shall be the sign unto you. 
Ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in 4 
manger. 
And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host, praising God and saying, 
Glory to God in the highest 
And on earth peace 
Among men of the [divine] good pleasure. 
Luke ii, 10-14. 


ERMAN scholarship has given the world a school of 
religio-historical interpretation which brings the text 
of the New Testament into new and enlightening relief 
against the background of contemporary religious ideas. 
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But modern imperialism, particularly German imperialism, 
defining its own function as a divine mission to impose 
Kultur upon the world by fire and sword, has taught us as 
mere scholarship never could, to think the thoughts of the 
New Testament writers after them. 

A hundred years of reaction against Bonaparte has 
developed under Prussian hegemony the merciless rule of 
blood and iron, until there are to be found to-day men 
not ashamed to proclaim a doctrine which justifies the crush- 
ing of weak nations in the interest of the strong. The cry 
“Ve victis” is renewed in the form of a pseudo-Darwinian 
theory of the survival of the strongest, a gospel of the extir- 
pation of the weak. As we behold its ripest fruits, we need 
only place ourselves side by side with its victims to under- 
stand the transformation of Hebrew prophecy into Jewish 
apocalypse, wherein the “dies ire” becomes the centre of 
the messianic hope. Over against the ruins of Belgium’s 
national life, the appeal for vengeance in Daniel and 
Revelation sounds less strange to our ears. Our own doc- 
trine of individual resurrection was born of the destruction 
of Israel’s national life. It began with Ezekiel’s vision of 
the Valley of Dry Bones. When all hope of national 
restoration is utterly perished save that which is in “God 
who quickeneth the dead, and calleth the things that are not 
as though they were,” one can appreciate the cry of a 
martyred nation; and one can read with new meaning the 
parable of the Widow’s Importunity: “And shall not God 
avenge his elect, which cry to Him day and night? . . . I 
say unto you that he will avenge them speedily.” 

To appreciate the New Testament, the modern must 
realize how much larger an element of politics at the time 
of its compilation entered into religion, and how much larger 
an element of religion into politics. The smaller the scope 
of our politics, the more difficult is it for us to imagine it 
infused with religion. But Germany to-day is helping us 
to understand how a patriotic ideal may inspire a nation 
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with a devotion hard to distinguish from that of religion: 
German politics to-day is a Weltpolitik, and is taken rel}. 
giously. If any ideal beMdestined to prevail against it, this 
other must be a world-ideal, and will be likely to partake of 
the religious character of world-ideals. It is likely to rest 
upon the New Testament; for in the New Testament politi- 
cal ideals were emphatically world-ideals, cherished with 
religious devotion. 

From the quotations given at the beginning of this article. 
it will be seen how Seleucid and Roman Weltpolitik may 
serve as the foil to interpret Jewish apocalypse. The 
nationalism of the Hebrew prophets is transmuted into this 
transcendental form when it encounters the crushing power 
of the Greek and Roman world-empires. Indeed, the New 
Testament cannot be understood without the background 
of apocalypse, just as apocalypse cannot be understood 
without the background of the crushing of Israel’s national 
ideals under the iron heel of Seleucid and Roman imperial- 
ism. But the New Testament ideal is not that of apoca- 
lypse. In vain do the interpreters known as “consistent 
eschatologists” attempt to make of Jesus a second John 
the Baptist, and degrade the Sermon on the Mount into an 
Interimsethik. The teaching of Jesus breaks over all 
nationalistic limits. Quietistic Pharisaism with its doctrine 
of reliance upon God, and its warning, “They that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword,” stood between Jesus and 
the fierce fanaticism of the zealot patriot. Individualism 
had found its way into the Jewish faith across all ethnic bar- 
riers. It had been fostered by the doctrine of a “world to 
come” accessible only to the morally worthy. The tragedy 
of Golgotha cut the last roots of Jewish particularism. It 
is a spiritual Israel, an “Israel of God,” no longer an 
“Israel after the flesh,” which in Christianity is opposed 
to the imperialism of Rome. And this social ideal is 
something more than that of the prophets. The more 
clearly the Cesar defined his purpose in terms of blood 
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and iron, the more clearly was the issue drawn between 
him and the Christ. Persecution only sharpened it. Domi- 
tian demanded that the imperial title “Lord” be reserved to 
himself. Fearing not to suffer for righteousness’ sake, the 
Christian denied the demand, sanctifying in his heart 
Christ, and only Christ, as “Lord.” It is significant that 
the same Epistle which exhorts him to accept with courage 
the martyr’s fate, bids him also “be ready always to give 
answer to every man that asketh a reason concerning the 
hope that is in you.” The better reason is to win. 

Lack of historical imagination makes the modern man 
regard the Roman imperialistic ideal as irrational. Seen 
only in the light of Domitian’s decree that imperial edicts 
should issue in the form, “Sic jubet dominus et deus noster,” 
it may well seem only an insane delusion. We need also to 
remember the full century of world-wide good government 
which followed under the Antonines and gave almost 
miraculous proof of the successful spread of Kultur by 
imperial power. ‘Trajan the war-lord was succeeded by 
Hadrian the philosopher and littérateur, Hadrian by Anto- 
ninus the Devout, and Antoninus by Marcus the Golden, 
“emperor, philosopher, and saint’; and none of these ever 
repudiated the pretensions of Domitian. We moderns look 
at Cesar-worship with the eyes of its Christian victims flung 
to the beasts for their resistance to it. If we looked at it 
with the eyes of a Hadrian, an Aurelius, or even a Bismarck, 
we might understand its values. Historical, or even pres- 
ent-day knowledge would show that emperor-worship can 
have every gradation. It meets every level of intelligence, 
from the worship the Japanese coolie offers to the Mikado 
and the Russian moujik to the Czar, to the doctrine of 
“divine right” which in last resort becomes the self-justifi- 
cation of the German Emperor and his cabinet. “Plus cela 
change, plus c’est la méme chose.” 

As an actual religion, emperor-worship exists to-day only 
in Japan. No one having knowledge of Japanese heroism 

31 
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in the war with Russia will deny the practical values of this 
religion in the defense and expansion of the national life. 
Its European form is a sentiment of loyalty to the common. 
wealth, having religious value and sanction, and centrinco 
in a personality whose authority, being by divine right, par. 
takes of papal infallibility. Emperor-worship commended 
itself in the period of the Caesars to thoughtful and philo- 
sophic minds as the best form of recognition of the Genius of 
Rome. It alone could enlist a world-wide loyalty rising to 
the heights of religious devotion in service to the reign of 
peace, enlightenment, prosperity, and law. Is there any- 
thing inherently irrational in this; or are we simply blinded 
by religious prejudice from appreciating the values of 
Cexsar-worship? At least, the clash in the present world con- 
flict of the two possible ideals of Weltpolitik should teach 
us that the imperialistic, if not the democratic as well, can 
still assume religious form and expression, and appeal 
strongly to devout minds. 

Modernists can so interpret the doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility that every vestige of irrationality seems to disappear, 
and nothing is ev cathedra save what has been believed sen- 
per, ubique, et ab omnibus. The Pope becomes the mouth- 
piece of the Christian consciousness; otherwise his word is 
nothing. But the divine right is always ready in reserve 
against any questioning by the mere lay individual whether 
a given utterance has the ea cathedra quality. Imperialism 
likewise can use the forms of democracy—if the ultima ratio 
regum be kept in reserve. 

To outsiders—to victims especially,—the imperialistic 
ideal to which the German people are to-day committed, 
seems an incredible monstrosity. So far as it frankly avows 
a divine mission to impose Kultur by the sword, it is com- 
pelled indeed to admit that its ethic is not Christian, that it 
is bent on making the strong and not the meek to inherit 
the earth. But it is not irrational or unintelligible; the 
concrete unfolding of it helps us as nothing else could to 
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understand the issue drawn when our Gospels were written 
between Christ and Cesar, the ideal of the Suffering Ser- 
vant, and the ideal of the Conquering Ruler of the world. 
Few things in the New Testament can strike the modern 
reader as more grotesque than the doctrine of the coming 
Anti-christ, “he that opposeth and exalteth himself against 
all that is called God or that is worshipped; so that he sitteth 
in the temple of God, setting himself forth as God.” A 
“whiff of grape-shot” from a would-be emperor becomes a 
great help to historical exegesis. Doubtless even Nero 
would have found difficulty in recognizing his own likeness 
under this Jewish composite of Caligula and Antiochus 
Epiphanes. But if imperialism becomes a religion, and the 
doctrine of divine right enslaves the mind of a nation, what 
shall we say? Paul’s symbolic figure is only an imaginative 
personification of the persistent principle latently or actively 
opposing the Christian ideal. After the myth-making 
method of the time, he and his fellow Jews and Christians 
conceive it as a real Being, a “lawless One, whose coming is 
according to the working of Satan, with all power and signs 
and lying wonders.” Paul briefly terms “Satan,” or 
“Anti-christ,” what we cumbrously designate the spirit of 
imperialism exalted to religious fervor. When mobs in 
Alexandria and Cesarea were initiating pogroms by setting 
up busts of the emperor in Jewish synagogues, and Caligula 
had already been prevented only by the assassin’s dagger 
from placing his statue for worship in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, it was less difficult to believe in a “mystery of iniquity 
already working,” and to expect in some almost (or quite) 
literal sense that “the Abomination that maketh desolate 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet” would “stand in the holy 
place” as a prelude and provocation to the intervention of 
God. In these days of newspaper information, it is possible 
for every intelligent man to know something of the real and 
great qualities of the German Kaiser. We have abundant 
reason to believe in the sincere devoutness of his religious 
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faith, to say nothing of other great and lovable characteris. 
tics. Were not our perception dimmed and our judgment 
warped by the horrors of war, we could not tolerate those 
gross caricatures which circulate with acceptance even in 
neutral lands, representing the Emperor’s piety as the most 
impious presumption, and depicting him in the form and 
with the disposition of a wild beast. But the very fact that 
even serious and high-minded men can to-day so judge of 
the deep religious conviction that animates not the Kaiser 
alone, but sways the whole German people with one mighty 
patriotic impulse, should help us to understand Paul’s belief 
in a “mystery of iniquity” at work in the development of 
the imperialism of Rome. Strong delusion of this kind has 
deeper origin than the plotting of a clique of militarists. To 
the myth-making mind of the ancient it was a “spirit,” 
divine if he were partisan of Rome, satanic if he were victim. 

Paul could not be so blind as we now are to the fact that 
Cesar-worship was a genuine religion. He must have 
known that it was by no means a mere form of servile, Ori- 
ental flattery, but that it stood for an anti-Christian ideal, a 
rival claimant to universal allegiance. Had he read the 
modern German treatises on the subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the state, the welfare of the state (that is, the Ger- 
man, not the Russian) as transcending all morality, the life 
and growth of the state as the be-all and end-all of the indi- 
vidual, the state conceived as itself an individual, a person- 
ality, swallowing up the personality of individuals,—had 
he witnessed the religious devotion with which a mighty 
race, till now leaders in civilization, is to-day immolating 
itself upon this altar, he would have recognized the salient 
traits of the Roman imperial cult. And he would 
account for the phenomenon now, as then, by “a working 
of Satan . . . with all deceit of unrighteousness for them 
that are perishing, . . . a working of error that they 
should believe a lie.” The Germans have given us the word 
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Zeitgeist for this phenomenon. Let us call it (for want of a 
better term) “the psychology of the crowd.” 

Great masses of men, whether in the Roman or the Ger- 
man empire, do not “believe a lie” unless it be a very plausi- 
ble imitation of the truth; nor is there much prospect of 
a peaceful issue for the world out of its present troubles 
until each side can see what is reasonable in the other’s point 
of view. Happily the present-day revival of Czsarism 
(or Kultur by domination) is not likely to have the odds so 
largely in its favor against Christianity as in the days of 
Domitian. Imperialism is now immeasurably weaker. The 
Christian ideal, in spite of perversions, is immeasurably 
stronger. If we refuse the imperial name and homage to 
any save a King invisible, we of to-day need not suffer mar- 
tyrdom. Nevertheless, we too must be “always ready to 
render a reason concerning the hope that is in us,” for 
Cesarism is again challenging Christianity, and reason 
alone will be ultimate arbiter of the conflict. 

If it can be shown that the present struggle of the nations 
is but a recrudescence of that which was fought out between 
Christianity and the Empire, civilization can be recon- 
structed on a firmer basis because more genuinely Christian. 
For, after all, the warring nations are Christian. Even if 
they are now engaged in desperate struggle, it is only because 
they recognize no alternative between dominating and being 
(dominated, having been schooled for decades in the doctrine 
that the sword is the only safety. But they are not incapa- 
ble of perceiving that democracy with its law of advance 
through service offers another alternative; and once the 
futility of the sword is proved, they may read the moral of 
evolution in a more Christian light, substituting a doctrine 
of the survival of the morally fittest for a doctrine of the 
brutally strongest. That same enlightened German people 
which to-day is of one mind in believing itself engaged in a 
war of self-defense forced upon it by an encircling group 
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of nations bent upon strangling its life, has done more 
than any other to interpret to us in true historical light the 
New Testament ideal of the Kingdom of God. But jf q 
Holtzmann and a Harnack have made clearer the Christian 
world-ideal, none can gainsay the frankness wherewith 
Nietzsche and the consistent imperialists have acknowledged 
that the ideal towards which the empire is now striving js 
not Christian—is aggressively anti-Christian. The satanic 
delusion is the delusion of fear. To overcome it no re-inter- 
pretation of Christianity is required for those who perhaps 
as a people understand it better than we. No demonstra- 
tion of other nations’ superiority in Kultur would avail, even 
could it be given to those who have set the world an example 
of efficiency in a score of fields. Nevertheless, the house of 
Anti-christ is a house divided against itself. Its power to 
dominate rests on this single base—the fear of domination. 
Good will among men spells in a single word its overthrow, 
when that message can be believed. 

Behind the safe shelter of our ocean ramparts, we of the 
western continent have escaped that life-long fear of aggres- 
sion that obsesses the German mind. There is small excuse 
for importing here the delusions that are devastating Europe 
before our eyes. Imperialism should find the American 
continent unfruitful soil. But have we an adequate appre- 
ciation of the issue of the times? Do we realize how the 
world to-day is again put to the choice: Cesar or Christ! 
If we cannot prevail upon the world to institute in our own 
time a commonwealth of peace based on principles of lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity among the nations, with guar- 
antees of justice which shall take away the excuse of 
militarism—if we cannot pave the way for a United States 
of the World, may we not at least, by reason of this world- 
catastrophe, catch a clearer vision than before of the issue 
between imperialism and the Christian ideal? May we not 
better understand “the gospel of the Kingdom,” and infuse 
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our world-patriotism with something of the religious devo- 
tion that now supports an anti-Christian ideal? 

Gospels written on a soil drenched with patriot blood 
poured out in the vain struggle for national life first against 
Seleucid, afterwards Roman, imperialism, might be expected 
to evince some knowledge of the meaning of the term. Gos- 
pels which combine the cosmopolitanism of Graeco-Roman 
culture with the pietistic faith in God of the devout Pharisee 
might be expected to handle with no mere novice hand the 
great problems of a new world-order of peace and righteous- 
ness and individual liberty—as in fact they do. We in our 
time are the novices at the ideas of world-domination, 
world-organization, world-Kultur, versus world-brother- 
hood. ‘They were commonplaces in the time of our 
evangelists. 

The doctrine of the Kingdom of God, the “gospel of the 
Kingdom,” as it calls itself, stood in clear and conscious 
antithesis to Roman imperialism as well as to Jewish nation- 
alism. We are told, indeed, that its otherworldliness was a 
mere postponement. When Jesus says, “My kingdom is 
not of this world, else would my servants fight,” we are bid- 
den to interpret the saying in the light of Jewish apocalypse. 
Violence, we are told, was not abjured, only present violence. 
When the time of “the manifestation of his coming” was 
fulfilled, then the Lord Jesus would “slay the lawless One 
with the breath of his mouth.” The apocalyptic back- 
ground of the gospel, it must be admitted, is discernible. If 
Second Thessalonians be authentic, even Paul must some- 
times not have realized what manner of spirit he was of. 
But the rebuke of the twelve for self-seeking ambition 
(Luke xxii : 24-27) is not eschatological. When Jesus 
describes the domineering rule of “the kings of the Gen- 
tiles,” who entitle themselves “Benefactors” for enforcing 
their authority over subject peoples, and adds, “It shall not 
be so among you; but he that is the greater among you, let 
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him become as the younger, and he that is chief as he tha: 
doth serve,”—He is not legislating for Paradise. He is lay. 
ing down the sociological principle by which, and by whici 
alone, it is possible for the will of God to be done on eart), 
It is true now and always, here and hereafter. It is wha} 
Paul calls “the ‘law’ of Christ,” the organic principle oj 
his kingdom. It is Christian world-democracy. 

In the Temptation story, the title “Son of God” 
expounded in its Christian significance with full and intep- 
tional antithesis to the imperialistic ideal. By it th 
evangelist inscribes over the very portal of the gospel rec. 
ord his sense of the Christian world-ideal, his “gospel of the 
Kingdom.” By it he indicates that material utilitarian wel- 
fare is secondary in this ideal. Therefore “the Son of God’ 
endures the pangs of hunger, though a word might turn the 
stones to bread. World-dominion belongs not to it. There- 
fore “the Son of God” refuses a single moment’s obeisance 
to Him whose authority controls the world. To lord it over 
“the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them”’ is not 
Christ’s mission. He will not even seek deliverance from the 
martyr’s fate. To be borne up by angel hands invulnerable 
is not the kind of greatness that He seeks. The “Son of 
God” is he who leads the world in service and suffering. 
Yet He leads it. 

The evangelist who drew this picture was not ignorant 
that the title “Son of God” was claimed by Cesar. Like 
the title “Lord” it was an imperial prerogative. The 
evangelist is more likely to have risked his own life by refus- 
ing it to Cesar. When he depicts his “Son of God” hum- 
ble, obedient unto death, he is not thinking of a hereafter, 
where all present conditions are changed. Not a word is 
said about change hereafter. He is simply contrasting the 
rule of God with the rule of men. Now and always the 
“Son of God” is not he who has dominion over “the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them,” but he who for- 
ever defies and spurns the doctrine that might makes right: 
Now and always he will be such, whether he be delivered, 
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or, in the eyes of men, he seem to have perished. Still he, 
and not Cesar, is “the Son of God.” The Temptation 
sory is not a survival from the background of Jewish 
apocalypse. It is an attempt to differentiate the Christian 
from the nationalistic and from the imperialistic ideal. 

If there was no other way to prove the falsity of the prin- 
ciple of Kultur by domination than by trying it out, then 
perhaps it is well that it be tried out by those who in almost 
every field have been leaders in what the world esteems (and 
justly esteems) to belong to its highest welfare. What the 
world requires to learn is that the “gospel of the mailed 
fist” is not another gospel, but as surely a perversion of 
science as it clearly is a perversion of the gospel of Christ. 
When the greatest, strongest, most enlightened, have tried 
this course and failed, as Cesar failed,—failed even with the 
united devotion of a mighty people fired with an ardor which 
is not the less religious because a “working of error sent 
upon them that they should believe a lie,’—then perhaps at 


last imperialism will give way among the nations to the 
Christian ideal. 





NEUTRALIZATION 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


By Gerorce G. WILson 


EUTRALIZATION has often been regarded as , 
magic panacea for diplomatic troubles. When othe 
solutions failed, it was always possible as a last resort. Sup. 
posedly it removes the subject of neutralization from the 
power of any one of the negotiating parties; but far from 
ending in the satisfaction of one of them, it has often resulted 
in the dissatisfaction of all. 

In the minds of many outside diplomatic circles, if not in 
the minds of those concluding the agreements, there has 
often been a feeling that the simple creation of this status 
assured, in some unexplained way, a respect for the nev- 
tralized entity which could not be gained under any other 
name. There has been an expectation that treaties of nev- 
tralization, whether or not accompanied by a guarantee, 
would be more strictly observed than other international 
agreements. Since the preambles of these treaties usually 
affirm that the undertaking is for the purpose of securing 
“the general peace,” “lasting welfare,” or similar worthy 
end, it is certainly reasonable to expect that such purposes 
may be enduring ones. Indeed, many of the treaties 
definitely agree upon the permanency of the relation. For 
example, the Treaty of Vienna, 1815, in the articles relating 
to the city of Cracow, made the provisions that “the town of 
Cracow, with its territory, is declared to be forever a free, 
independent, and strictly neutral city, under the protection 
of Austria, Russia, and Prussia”; and that “the Courts of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia engage to respect, and to cause 
to be always respected, the neutrality of the free town of 
Cracow and its territory.” Yet by a treaty of these powers 
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on November 6, 1846, the “free town of Cracow” was 
annexed to Austria, and its neutrality, which was “always 
to be respected,” was at an end. 

In agreements relating to the neutralization of other enti- 
ties than states, the subject of the neutralization obtains inter- 
national status through the action of the parties to the agree- 
ment, and the status is strictly limited by the terms of the 
agreement. Frequently the aim is to obtain a temporary 
settlement of a difficult question or to make less objection- 
able some arrangement, as in the case of the article of the 
Treaty of Paris, 1856, declaring the Black Sea “neu- 
tralized,” which Professor Holland has called “a euphemism 
intended to make less unpalatable to Russia a restriction 
upon the sovereign rights, which she took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of repudiating.” 

Strictly speaking, however, neutralization would apply 
only to an entity which otherwise might assume or have a 
belligerent character, such as a state. Of neutralization in 
this sense, the best known and most important instances are 
the Acts in regard to Switzerland in 1815, Belgium in 1831, 
and Luxemburg in 1867. 

To take first the case of Switzerland, the declaration of 
the eight powers at the Congress of Vienna “acknowledged 
that the general interest demands that the Helvetic States 
should enjoy the benefit of a perpetual neutrality,” and 
provided “that as soon as the Helvetic Diet shall have duly 
and formally acceded to the stipulations contained in the 
present instrument an Act shall be prepared, containing the 
acknowledgment and the guarantee, on the part of all the 
powers, of the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland, in her 
new frontiers.” On May 27, 1815, the Diet of the Swiss 
Confederation expressed the eternal gratitude of the 
Swiss nation towards “the high powers, who . . . promise 
solemnly to acknowledge and guarantee the perpetual neu- 
trality of the Helvetic Body, as being necessary to the gen- 
eral interests of Europe.” The next step was taken at 
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Paris on November 20, 1815, when Austria, France, Greg} 
Britain, Prussia, and Russia, acknowledged, “in the most 
formal manner, by the present Act, that the neutrality anj 
inviolability of Switzerland, and her independence of ,j 
foreign influence, enter into the true interests of the Policy 
of the whole of Europe.” 

In 1870, however, at the time of the Franco-Prussian wa; 
Switzerland felt compelled to dispatch a note to the foreig, 
powers saying that she would “maintain and defend, during 
the war which is preparing, her neutrality and the integrity 
of her territory by all the means in her power.” She haj 
made similar declarations as early as 1859; and Swix 
territory was respected both in 1859 and in 1870. 

On May 11, 1867, a treaty was signed at London between 
Great Britain, Austria, Belgium, France, Italy, the Nether. 
lands, Prussia, and Russia, relative to the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg and the Duchy of Limburg. In the preamble 
it was proposed that these powers should “come to an under. 
standing, with His Majesty the King Grand Duke, as to 
the new arrangements to be made in the general interest 
of peace.” The entrance of Italy into the negotiations was 
mentioned as “a new pledge of security for the maintenanc 
of the general tranquillity.” The treaty provided that “the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, within the limits determined 
by the Act annexed to the treaties of April 19, 1839, under 
the guarantee of the Courts of Great Britain, Austria, 
France, Prussia, and Russia,” should henceforth form a per- 
petually neutral state, and that it should “be bound to 
observe the same neutrality towards all other states.” Fur- 
ther articles prescribed the withdrawal of troops, except 
such as were necessary for the maintenance of order, and 
also the demolition of the fortifications. On July 17, 1870. 
France and Germany announced, provided that each 
observed its neutrality, their reciprocal “intention te 
respect the neutrality of the Grand Duchy.” 

Violation of the neutrality of Luxemburg on the part of 
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France was alleged in a Prussian circular of December 3, 
1870. Correspondence between Great Britain and_ both 
foreign offices followed. Count Bismarck, on December 24, 
1870, stated that it was not the intention of the Prussian 
circular to denounce the treaty of May 11, 1867, in regard to 
the neutrality of Luxemburg. He did say: “For us the 
juestion is as to the military defense against military injuries 
which may be done to one of the belligerent powers from 
the violation of neutrality by the other; that every power 
engaged in warfare is entitled to such a defense, has hitherto 
been uncontested by international law; and that the defense, 
if it is to be effectual, must take place at the proper time, 
lies in the nature of war.” In connection with this incident, 
Karl Granville admitted on January 7, 1871, “that a 
pressing military emergency might possibly justify in some 
degree measures in the way of prevention or repression,” 
and that “Her Majesty’s Government gladly accepts Count 
Bismarck’s assurance that the views of the Prussian Gov- 
ernment are only directed to their own security, and not 
against the Duchy of Luxemburg.” With this last view 
Count Bismarck expressed his accord. 

Previously, in 1867, Labouchere had raised the question 
in the British Parliament as to the extent of obligation 
to which Great Britain had been pledged by becoming a 
party to the treaty of Luxemburg. Lord Stanley, Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, who had represented 
Great Britain in the negotiation of the treaty, in admitting 
that the guarantee was a collective one, replied: “It means 
this, that in the event of a violation of neutrality, all the 
powers who have signed the treaty may be called upon for 
their collective action. No one of these powers is liable to 
be called upon to act singly or separately. It is a case, so 
to speak, of ‘limited liability.’ We are bound in honor— 
you cannot place a legal construction upon it—to see, in 
concert with others, that these arrangements are maintained. 
But if the other powers join with us, it is certain there will 
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be no violation of neutrality. If they, situated exactly as 
we are, declined to join, we are not bound single-handed t, 
make up the deficiencies of the rest. Such a guarantee ha: 
obviously rather the character of a moral sanction to the 
arrangements which it defends than that of a contingent lia- 
bility to make war. It would, no doubt, give a right to 
make war, but it would not necessarily impose the obliga- 
tion.” In the course of the same speech Lord Stanley als, 
said, “We have guaranteed Switzerland; but if all Europe 
combined against Switzerland, although we might regret it, 
we should hardly feel bound to go to war with all the world 
for the protection of Switzerland.” One can only conclude 
that if this be regarded as the extent of the support upon 
which a neutralized state may rely, Swiss preparations for 
the maintenance of her neutrality in the present war were 
expedient. 

Coming now to the question of Belgium, it was stated 
in the protocol of January 20, 1831, as the unanimous 
opinion of the plenipotentiaries that they should labor not 
for any increase of their territory, exclusive influence, or 
separate advantage, but to give Belgium itself, as well as 
the neighboring states, the best guarantees of peace and 
security. Accordingly, by the treaty between Great Britain, 
Austria, France, Prussia, and Russia, and Belgium relative 
to the separation of Belgium from Holland signed at Lon- 
don, November 15, 1831, the following provision was made: 
“Belgium, within the limits specified in Articles I, II, and 
IV, shall form an independent and perpetually neutral state. 
It shall be bound to observe such neutrality towards all 
other states.” This article was re-affirmed in the treaty of 
April 19, 1889, to which Austria, France, Great Britain, 
Prussia, and Russia were also parties. In a memorandum 
interpreting it, the Conference of January 4, 1832, had 
stated “that neutrality did not give to Belgium any more 
than to any other neutral state a right to fall short in the 
obligations which flow from treaties.” 
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A further step was taken on August 9, 1870, when Great 
Britain and Prussia concluded “between themselves a sep- 
grate treaty, which, without impairing or invalidating the 
conditions” of the treaties of 1839, was to be subsidiary and 
accessory to them. Herein, the King of Prussia declares 
“it his fixed determination to respect the neutrality of Bel- 
cium, so long as the same shall be respected by France”; and 
the Queen of Great Britain, on her part, declares “that if 
France should violate Belgian neutrality she will codperate 
with Prussia for its defense” in such manner as may be 
mutually agreed upon, using the naval and military forces 
to maintain, “then and thereafter, the independence and 
neutrality of Belgium.” Great Britain, however, makes it 
clearly understood that this treaty does not bind her to take 
part in the general operations of the war or beyond the limits 
of Belgium. Prussia promises reciprocal codperation. A 
similar treaty was signed at London, August 11, 1870, 
between Great Britain and France. According to the third 
article of each, these treaties were to be binding during the 
continuance of the Franco-Prussian war and for twelve 
months after the ratification of the treaty of peace, that is, 
till May 20, 1872. It was further provided in the same arti- 
cle that “on the expiration of that time the independence 
and neutrality of Belgium will, so far as the high contract- 
ing parties are respectively concerned, continue to rest as 
heretofore on Article I of the quintuple treaty of the 19th of 
April, 1839.” The eighteenth article of the Additional Con- 
vention to the Treaty of Peace of May 10, 1871, which was 
signed at Frankfort on the eleventh of December in that 
year, revived the treaties and conventions previously existing 
between France and the German states so far as they did not 
conflict with the treaty of peace itself. By the action of the 
separate states of the empire in January and February of 
1872 upon this article, the prior treaties and conventions 
with regard to Belgium were converted into imperial 
agreements. 
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It is interesting to note what Mr. Gladstone, speaking in 
Parliament on August 8, 1870, after the agreements to 
maintain the neutrality of Belgium had been negotiate; 
with Germany and France, said of the previous treaties anq 
declarations. His remarks were as follows: “In the even; 
of the violation of the neutrality of Belgium by Prussia. 
France held herself released, and in the event of the violatioy 
of neutrality by France, Prussia held herself released, | 
think we had no right to complain of either power. I think 
they said everything they could have been expected to say: 
but we thought that by contracting a joint engagement we 
might remove the difficulty and prevent Belgium from being 
sacrificed, and render it extremely unlikely that anything 
would arise to compromise our neutrality.” On August 10, 
1870, Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons said further 
that he was “not able to subscribe to the doctrine of those who 
have held in this House what plainly amounts to an assertion, 
that the simple fact of the existence of a guarantee is bind- 
ing on every party to it, irrespectively altogether of the par- 
ticular position in which it may find itself at the time when 
the occasion for acting on the guarantee arises. The great 
authorities upon foreign policy to whom I have been 
accustomed to listen—such as Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Palmerston—never, to my knowledge, took that rigid and, 
if I may venture to say so, that impracticable view of « 
guarantee.” 

A glance at the map will show that these neutralized states 
of Belgium, Luxemburg, and Switzerland form a barrier, 
as it were, between France and the states of central Europe. 
France had been feared, and such buffer states were thought 
to be serviceable in keeping her within the established terri- 
torial limits. The policy of setting up buffer states was not 
new in Europe. It had been resorted to in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and became particularly common 
after the treaty of Westphalia in 1648. The belief that 
peace in Europe would be secured by maintaining a balance 
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of power was particularly emphasized in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and it was maintained that the occupation of any of 
these buffer states by a great power would imperil the peace 
of Europe by giving to that power advantageous positions 
which the other powers were reluctant to see in the hands of 
a possible rival. 

The agreements about these three states show a somewhat 
liferent method of assuring by the exercise of their own 
powers the continuance of their permanent neutralization. 
Thus Switzerland was allowed to retain its fortifications 
and military forces, though Luxemburg was deprived of 
these. Belgium was to discontinue certain military posts 
while retaining others. The implication is that the neu- 
tralized state is to take care to preserve its neutrality so far 
as it is able, even by use of force. In this respect Luxem- 
burg, being disarmed, could only protest, Belgium, partly 
fortified, could use what power remained, and Switzerland, 
fully armed, could make itself more effectively felt. The 
agreements show, therefore, that in the cases of Switzerland 
and Belgium the guarantee of neutrality is supplementary 
to the force maintained, while in the case of Luxemburg the 
guarantee is the support of neutrality. Switzerland in its 
constitution and Belgium in its constitution retain “the 
right to declare war.” It is presupposed that the war will 
be of a nature to correspond with the treaty obligations of 
the states. 

There is a difference of opinion as to how far neutraliza- 
tion impairs the sovereignty of the neutralized state. This 
question has been specially raised in determining the compe- 
tence in regard to the recognition of treaties. A limitation 
was implied in the fact that Belgium was not admitted as 
a guarantor of the neutrality of Luxemburg in 1867, or as 
a party to the maintenance of the status quo of the North 
Sea in 1908. On the other hand, there seems to be full 
power under the Swiss constitution to negotiate treaties. A 
considerable number of advocates of permanent neutrality 

32 
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would support the plan that would lead to the defensive aj}. 
ance of neutralized states, particularly if neighboring, fo, 
the preservation of their neutrality. There is, however, , 
general acceptance of the contention that treaties anq 
alliances which might lead to the use of force for other than 
defensive purposes would not be within the competence of 
a neutralized state. Belgium, Luxemburg, and Switzer. 
land have not signed or ratified the Hague Convention for 
the limitation of the use of force for the recovery of cop- 
tract debts, though each state has ratified the other conven. 
tions except that for the creation of an international prize 
court. The Hague Conventions to which Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, and Switzerland have become parties, with the ful! 
knowledge and consent of the states signatories to the neuv- 
tralization treaties, were regarded as within the competence 
of the neutralized states; they relate to arbitration and rules 
of war and neutrality in various aspects. 

In recent years the idea has been advanced that as per- 
manent neutrality may be a desirable status, a state may by 
its own volition become permanently neutral. This pro- 
cedure might be called a unilateral act of neutralization. 
However, much as such a method might benefit the world, 
it can scarcely be said to be generally recognized. One 
state, it is true, might declare that it would refrain from all 
participation in war, and particularly from offensive war, 
but such a declaration, however formal and solemn, would 
not necessarily create any obligation for other states. For- 
eign states might give to the declaration such weight as they 
judged it to merit and govern their action accordingly. If 
all states adopted such a policy and declared themselves 
perpetually neutral it would, as M. de Martens has con- 
tended, be a step in the direction of the realization of the 
noblest aspirations of modern civilization. Hence the argu- 
ments for permanent neutralization have received support 
from organizations forwarding peace propaganda. 

This question has been raised in a practical manner in sev- 
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eral states, particularly in the Scandinavian countries. It 
was seriously considered in Denmark in 1897, and it came 
before the Norwegian Storthing in 1902, and the Swedish 
Riksdag in 1912. Such a proposition was brought before 
the Peace Congress at London in 1890, and was renewed at 
other sessions. M. de Martens, the skilled Russian diplo- 
mat, has argued for this plan for Denmark, maintaining 
that such neutralization would be advantageous to Denmark 
and to the rest of Europe, that there would be an obligation 
upon the other powers to respect this status if Denmark 
should proclaim it, and that the other Scandinavian powers 
and Holland would associate themselves with Denmark, thus 
making a barrier of neutralized states extending from Bel- 
gium to Sweden. The extension of the number of states 
neutralized in this manner would decrease by so much the 
possibilities of war. But in the attempt to realize the aim 
of those who favored this policy of “self-neutralization,” if 
it may be so called, it was found that there was too much 
uncertainty as to what obligations and privileges might fol- 
low such an act. 

Accordingly, the Interparliamentary Union in 1911 con- 
stituted a committee for examination of the matter of perma- 
nent neutrality. This committee reported a tentative draft 
of a convention which it was suggested that states should 
adopt. The preamble of the proposed convention stated its 
aims to be to limit the number of states which might become 
involved in war, and to define the rights and duties of neu- 
tralized states. In accord with the first article of this pro- 
posed convention, any state might declare its permanent 
neutralization or two or more states might make a joint 
declaration. Signatory powers would bind themselves to 
refrain from any act against the neutrality of the neu- 
tralized state, and if such a state became the subject of 
aggression, the other powers should act together to take 
means to give the neutralized state satisfaction. Initiative 
to this end could be taken through the bureau of the Arbitra- 
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tion Court at The Hague. Of course, the neutralized state 
was to refrain from offensive hostilities but might take 
measures for the defense of its neutrality. This proposed 
plan of the committee of the Interparliamentary Union 
would remove most of the objections to “self-neutraliza. 
tion,” by placing the state by its declaration under the pro- 
visions of a general treaty like the Hague Conventions. 
thus giving the status an international sanction. It was 
recognized that some large states might be reluctant to sign 
away absolutely and completely the possibility of interven. 
tion. For this reason, it might be necessary to formulate q 
general convention, the provisions of which should be bind- 
ing only among the powers which expressly recognized the 
permanent neutrality in each case. It was agreed that the 
subject should receive full consideration and if possible 
be introduced in the programme of the next Hague 
Conference. 

Complete neutralization would withdraw a state from the 
range of war. The Chinese delegate at the Second Hague 
Conference who asked what would happen if a state, against 
which a declaration of war had been made, refused to fight, 
received no answer. Evidently the task of the state making 
the declaration and waging offensive war would be easier. 
Certainly there would be a state of war. Neutralization 
would, however, if carried to its logical end, take the neutral- 
ized state out of the category of states against which war 
could be made. What has actually been accomplished 
towards this end, up to the present time, may be seen in the 
attempts that have been made in the cases of Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg. 

From all this, it is clear that the engagement to guarantee 
the neutrality of a state is not very serviceable unless there 
is some provision under which or in accordance with which 
; the guarantors can be called upon to fulfil the obligation 

which they have assumed, or unless the guarantors of their 
own volition take action, whether under sense of obligation 
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or from interest. It is also evident that the word “neutral- 
ation” has been used loosely, that there is need of defini- 
tion, and that if there is to be a really neutralized state it 
must be reasonably secure in its status. 

We may conclude that up to the present time neutraliza- 
tion has been based upon policy. The existence of neutral- 
‘zed states has undoubtedly to a degree served as a means 
for the conservation of European peace; but if neutraliza- 
tion is in the future to produce the desired results, it must 
become more easily possible and the method of its mainte- 
nance must be more clearly established and amply secured. 
This is evident from the view taken by the powers as to 
their obligations under the treaties embodying neutralization 
principles. If, as has been officially stated, these treaties 
imply only a “moral sanction,” there would seem little 
reason for the discussion and elaborate preparation of their 
provisions, and the status of the neutralized states would 
be little changed by the agreements. 

A consideration of the prevailing opinion seems to show 
that the parties to these treaties as to perpetual or permanent 
neutrality have in the past regarded them as binding only 
while the provisions of the treaties were in accord with their 
interests. ‘The writings and statements of diplomats give 
ample evidence that simple treaty provisions would not bind 
states to act in opposition to their supposed interests. The 
representatives of the governments in the meetings of the 
Interparliamentary Union have accepted this position, and 
as practical legislators have realized that little should be 
expected under the treaties now recorded. 

The form and content of the present treaties in regard 
to neutralization may be admirable in themselves and the 
aspirations expressed in the preambles may be worthy; but if 
the weight of current political interest or policy is as in the 
past to be the determining factor in the observance of the 
stipulations, the value of such treaties will always be prob- 
lematical. It is evident that if international agreements 
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such as treaties of neutralization are to have the force which 
would produce the beneficent results which were anticipated 
and which are to be desired, there must be a sanction more 
effective than generally embodied in the treaty provisions 
The sanction which Great Britain in 1870 gave to the 
maintenance of Belgian neutrality by an early intimatioy 
that if either France or Germany should violate the ney. 
trality of Belgium, the British forces would join the other 
for the protection of Belgium, was at that time sufficient 
and the area of hostilities was limited. 

So long as the moral obligation is the sole sanction for the 
observance of treaties, those who desire to disregard treaty 
provisions will find it comparatively simple to advance 
grounds for their violation. Of course, public opinion and 
moral obligation may be sufficient to sustain certain treaties 
at the present time and possibly all treaties at some future 
time. But with the differing standards, ideas, and ideals 
of states to-day, other sanctions must be devised. These 
sanctions must be such as will operate upon states as they 
are at present constituted, and will probably vary according 
to the end to be attained by the treaty. The state that 
invariably observes treaty stipulations would not be limited 
in its freedom by such penalties as may be devised for failure 
in its obligations, as the man who has no inclination to steal 
does not feel the restraint of the law. The duration and 
method of denunciation of treaties of neutralization should 
certainly be clear; but above all, if progress towards the 
goal of making them binding is to be realized, certain and 
effective sanctions must hereafter be placed behind the 
conventional phraseology of international agreements. 
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By Emire Lecovts 


HE opinion now prevailing in England, and beginning 

to spread in America, seems to be, if I am well in- 
formed, that, outside of the English-speaking countries 
themselves, France is as distinctly ahead of other nations in 
English literary criticism properly so-called, as Germany 
has long been and still remains in English philology. 
Such an opinion expressed by judges few of whom have 
studied in French universities, can only have been formed 
from the reading of our special books, mainly of the now 
pretty numerous body of theses printed by our candidates 
for the degree of “docteur és-lettres.” Only to these—for 
we have no strictly English reviews, no “Anglia,” no 
“Englische Studien”—are the results of our activity con- 
signed; through these only do they spread beyond the lec- 
ture-room. The origins of the movement are not to be 
sought in the distant past. They are co-temporaneous with 
the revival of our universities. I am old enough to have 
witnessed its beginnings. I was not only born but had 
come to the years of discretion when the start was made. 
Searcely anything of the kind existed when I was a school- 
boy. All honor went to the study of Greek and Latin; 
modern languages were still but little thought of. 

Yet at that very time the elements of change were at 
work. In my Parisian lycée, I happened to be among the 
disciples of Alexandre Beljame, the man who led the way 
with a thesis on “Le public et les hommes de lettres en 
Angleterre au dix-huitiéme siécle,” published one or two 
years after I left the school. That was in 1881. To be 
sure, long before that date, great and even memorable work 
had already been done—I need simply name the world- 
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known “English Literature” of Taine,—but in a fitful, 
sporadic, mostly individual way, and seldom in connectioy 
with our universities. But since Beljame’s epoch-making 
book, the writing of theses on English literature has beep 
steady, regular, persevering. And what has already been 
achieved is only a foretaste of the much more that is pre- 
paring. Many are the agrégés d’anglais who now haye 
theses in hand. I dare say that few among the more jllys. 
trious English writers, few among the main problems 
related to English literature, will eventually be without g 
French university critic. 

But why encroach on the future when the present offers 
sufficient testimonies of our aims and endeavors? From the 
theses already published, some general characteristics can be 
inferred. ‘Though numbering only two or three score, they 
cover a wide range, and though perfectly independent of 
one another, have in common certain tendencies which it is 
not impossible to discern and define. 

The length of the theses is first to be taken into considera- 
tion; they average five hundred rather close octavo pages. 
Now, books are surely not to be appraised by pounds and 
inches. I for one have more than once complained of the 
excessive bulk of certain theses, and regretted that some 
severe revision should not have made them shorter. Yet 
their size is as a rule justified by their contents. At any 
rate, it corresponds to the time spent in their preparation 
which amounts to many years of assiduous work, between 
five and ten, and in some cases more than ten. This shows 
that there is in France a certain number of men willing to 
give a not inconsiderable part of their lifetimes to the study 
of a particular question related to English literature—a 
statement not without its importance. 

Of what sort are the subjects commonly chosen! If we 
waive noteworthy books like Professor Verrier’s “Study of 
English Verse” or A. Léger’s “Youth of John Wesley, 
the latter as strictly historical and the former as mainly con- 
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cerned with phonetics, we find that the properly literary 
theses have but seldom a general character, rarely deal with 
problems concerning a whole period. ‘This is, however, the 
case with the book of Beljame pointed out above, or with 
Cestre’s “English Poets and the French Revolution,” or 
Cazamian’s “The English Social Novel in the Middle of 
the Nineteenth Century,” or Reyher’s “English Masques,” 
or Barbeau’s “Social and Literary History of the City of 
Bath.” 

All the other theses, or nearly all, are biographical. They 
are devoted to some writer—either of the Renaissance, like 
Feuillerat’s “John Lily,” Castelain’s “Ben Jonson,” Delat- 
tre’s “Robert Herrick”; or of the classical age, like Bas- 
tide’s “John Locke,” Morel’s “James Thomson,” Walter 
Thomas’s “Edward Young”; or of the transitional period 
between classicism and romanticism, like Stapfer’s “Sterne,” 
Huchon’s “George Crabbe,” Boucher’s “William Cow- 
per,’ Angellier’s “Robert Burns.” A certain number 
treat of the romantic poets themselves, like Berger’s ‘“Wil- 
liam Blake,” Legouis’s “Wordsworth,” Koszul’s “Shel- 
ley,’ Wolff's “Keats,” or of the prose writers of the same 
epoch, like Derocquigny’s “Charles Lamb,” Douady’s 
“William Hazlitt,” and Chevrillon’s “Sidney Smith.” 
America has not yet had quite her due but still she has 
not been neglected; witness Dhaleine’s careful work on 
“Nathaniel Hawthorne” and the great study of “Edgar 
Allan Poe” by Lauvriére. This list is not at all exhaustive. 
[t does not include all the theses. Besides, several volumes 
are intentionally left out which have been recently written on 
English literature either by the same docteurs, or published 
by crities outside of the universities, among them being the 
books of our ambassador to the United States, M. Jusse- 
rand, whose contributions to the history of English litera- 
ture, are distinguished as much by their erudition as by their 
brilliance. 

But mere enumeration is wearisome and does not signify 
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much. Quality is the thing. Now, though the value of th. 
above-mentioned theses is of course unequal, all have been 
deemed serviceable. Moreover, in spite of their diversity 
a certain family relationship, or rather national likeness, js 
noticeable in all. Their characteristics are best seen, per. 
haps, from the book which is, by common consent, considered 
the masterpiece of the series—the “Robert Burns” of 
Auguste Angellier. All French Anglicisants boast of it as 
a national achievement. To it they would at once proudly 
refer the inquisitive foreigner anxious to know what can be 
done by a Frenchman in the way of literary criticism on a 
British subject. In this instance, it should be stated that 
the writer of the thesis happened to be a man of more than 
ordinary talent, one indeed who was sometime after to prove 
his genius in creative literature by endowing his country 
with the most thoughtful and pathetic poetry produced in 
the language for many years. Ordinarily, I disclaim big 
words but I must needs have recourse to such to do simple 
justice to this man and his work. It is much to be deplored 
that the size and length of his “Burns” should have till now 
frightened English or American publishers from their duty 
of giving a translation of it to the public. Such a feat is, 
of course, in some sense exceptional, but, all the same, it is 
typical of the work done in our universities. It differs from 
the rest in degree, not in kind. It represents the ideal aimed 
at by many. It has been influential and stimulating as an 
admired model. The chief traits of our English scholarship 
might be deduced from it. 

But to make my drift clear, I must recall a distinction 
already familiar, even hackneyed, between the two main 
modes of criticism, which I will designate, for convenience 
sake, one as the erudite (historical, objective, scientific) 
mode, the other as the literary, or ewsthetic, or sub jective. 

The proper function of the erudite method is to correct 
current errors in literary history, or to add some novel fact 
to those already known. It aims at increasing our knowl: 
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edge of the biography of authors, of the chronology of their 
works, or of the influence exercised by them. It does not 
concern itself much with facts already sifted and proved 
true. Its process is somewhat analogous to that of geome- 
trv: does not every new geometer take Euclid for granted 
oad go forward, adding a new theorem to the number, if 
he can? No one can pay too much respect to this method, 
so exclusive of idle verbiage. It spares the adept a repeti- 
tion of known data. It saves him the trouble of trudging 
again over well-trodden ground. It tends only to the 
advancement of science, as far as the word is allowable when 
one speaks of history or letters. Of this mode of criticism, 
Germany first gave splendid examples to the world. 
Though it is not her monopoly, she excels in it. Her special 
books and reviews are full of it, almost to the exclusion of 
every other mode. In some directions, it is true, and par- 
ticularly in the field of research that we are now concerned 
with, I wonder whether America has not actually outstripped 
Germany herself, after having been her disciple. As I was 
some time ago getting up a small popular book on Chaucer 
and had to acquaint myself with the most recent critical 
works on his life and his poetry, I was struck by the predom- 
inance of Americans in the list of the latest discoverers. 
Foremost in the catalogue were the names of Professors 
Kittredge, Schofield, Tatlock, Root, Lowes, Young, and 
others, nearly dispossessing the country of Ten Brink of her 
former supremacy. 

To the second, or literary, species of criticism it would be 
difficult to ascribe a local habitation, a fixed home, for it is 
found more or less in every civilized nation. It consists 
chiefly of the reflection in an individual mind of the 
life of a particular writer. In its least reputable form, 
it is wayward, impulsive, somewhat arbitrary, and even 
at times fantastic. In its better mood, it is aware and 
respectful of facts, anxious not to collide with them, but does 
not make them its primary object. It gives less thought 
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to literary history than to the esthetic and moral aspects of 
literature. The literary critic is not as a rule a firm believe; 
in the possibility of ever turning literature or even literary 
history into a science. According to him, the duty of each 
successive generation is to drink in all it can of the meaning 
and beauty of books. By his effort no other result jg 
achieved, no other novelty is produced than what comes from 
the combination of an original work with one more critic’; 
mind. ‘The only addition made in this case is merely subjec. 
tive—dependent on the critic’s idiosyncrasy, or his particular 
powers of sensibility, imagination, and taste. 

Thus are the two sister criticisms different in most things, 
even hostile if you take them in their extreme moods, and 
often unwilling to admit each other’s particular worth and 
raison d’étre. Now, if I am not mistaken, French criticism 
as it manifests itself in the majority of theses under discus- 
sion, and especially in the representative one of Angellier, 
is an attempt to conciliate the two methods. For which it 
may either be condemned as amphibious, neither fish nor 
flesh, or on the contrary exalted as harmoniously complete. 

Angellier’s “Burns” is an erudite book, there is no ques- 
tion of that. It is so to such an extent that even Scotchmen, 
so hard to please when their national poet is discussed, so shy 
even of the praise given him by foreigners, have admitted its 
almost infallible accuracy. Angellier had the full equip- 
ment of precise knowledge for his difficult task—a thorough 
familiarity with Burns’s dialect, his country, and his haunts, 
as well as with the minutest details of his life. Add to this 
a wide acquaintance with the social history of Scotland and 
with the whole of British literature. He was thus qualified 
to discuss authoritatively all the moot points pertaining to 
Burns’s works and career. Thanks to that, his book gives 
satisfaction to the most exacting scientific scholar. 

Yes, his thesis is erudite as a matter of course. But it is so 
only as a matter of course—only as a necessary preparation 
for a study the gist of which lies elsewhere. Erudition 
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was his starting-point, not his goal. He sticks to facts as 
closely as anyone; indeed, will do nothing without them, but 
-s never contented with the bare statement, will interpret the 
most trivial data through psychological processes in which 
his faculties of thought, feeling, and imagination are at 
work. What he purposed to write was a book of perfect 
truth that should at the same time be a book of art. 

His “Burns,” as he himself explains, aims at being “an 
historical novel” but one that should from beginning to end 
strictly adhere to reality. It is meant to pass muster with 
the specialist, and yet to be accessible to the public at large,— 
nay, to the French public, that is to say, to readers wholly 
ignorant of the Scotch songster. In consequence, nothing 
could be left half-told, simply hinted at or suggested. 
Angellier had to lay a stress on the best-known facts of his 
hero’s life as well as on the most obscure. A sad cause of 
idle repetitions indeed, if any fact in the moral world could 
be summed up in a formula, if it had limits as distinct as 
a circle or a triangle! But whoever has read his “Burns” 
will acknowledge that almost at every step a new light is 
thrown by the critic on the tritest and most trivial details, 
because in such matters no intense thinking and vivid 
sympathy go without their harvest. By the bye, may not 
we reckon this as a foreign critic’s advantage that he has 
to make clear to himself and his countrymen many particu- 
lars, many simple acts and common utterances, on which a 
native critic would never think of dwelling? Thus is the 
broad humanity in an individual career set forth. Thus does 
the general evolve itself out of the particular. 

The French are supposed to revel in general ideas, by 
which it is often understood that they soon grow weary of 
facts, love to lose sight of “solid earth” and build intellec- 
tual castles in the air. I will not undertake to examine how 
far this opinion is supported by their history and literature 
taken as a whole. But I believe that their criticism—or, at 
least, the special criticism with which I am now concerned— 
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shows them in a very different light. Angellier, for 
instance, has absolute reverence for and loyalty to the facts 
provided by his subject. He is such an enemy to vagueness 
that he has said: “In criticism one should always have the 
screw-driver in hand, and turn it up.” But he never rests 
content till he has raised facts to that height from which a 
pretty wide range of psychology or morality is discovered, 
Strange to say, a Frenchman is apt to wonder, when reading 
foreign—or shall we say, English?—critics, how theie 
worship of facts and details as such, in the raw state, is at 
times compensated by fits of mysticism, so that the reader 
has the hard soil of reality under his feet, and far above, at 
almost immeasurable distance, heavenly visions or absolute 
judgments not always visibly connected with the humble 
facts that gave them rise. 

French criticism aspires towards general ideas, it is true, 
but such as are half way between earth and heaven, the link 
between them remaining apparent all the time. Is not this 
the great secret of Sainte-Beuve’s excellence? Thus do we 
also in Angellier’s “Burns” find an abundance of reflections, 
of which it is hard to say whether they let us more deeply 
into Burns’s own nature or open larger vistas of thought on 
the zxsthetics of literature or the moral aspects of life. 

Here is one instance among many. After a close scrutiny 
of some of Burns’s realistic poems, Angellier proceeds to 
differentiate his realm from that of other bards; and without 
once losing touch with Burns, he causes one of the essential 
laws of esthetics to rise from the ground: 


Beside his gift of exactitude, Burns had another one which character- 
izes his pictures of life in a still higher degree: the faculty of repre- 
senting life itself in its bustle and, as it were, caught in the very act. 
It is a consequence of his faculty of faithful delineation, for life is stir- 
ring, never at rest. But one must have, to catch it in its flight and in 
the momentariness of action, a marvellous and special power of eyesight. 
There are men who, like Ben Jonson and Crabbe, have studied life with 
an aspiration to absolute truthfulness. They have observed it minutely, 
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faithfully, even in its most trivial manifestations. But the gift of repro- 
ducing motions and gestures was not theirs. They wanted the superior 


attribute of men like Shakespeare, Moliére, or Cervantes, a faculty 


ranted to a man like Dickens, but denied a man like Thackeray: the 
wer of instantaneous and entire representation, instead of one reflected 
and partial, the coup d’@il that sums up a whole being in one word, 
instead of the attention that copies him by fragments. It is to be 
noticed also that Ben Jonson, Crabbe, and Thackeray were cultivated 
men, and that it was harder for them to forget themselves while striving 
to depict reality. Now, this life-giving power was very liberally allotted 
to Burns. His poems are all stir, bustle, and motion; everything in 
them comes and goes, runs, gesticulates. An action has no sooner been 
indicated than it makes room for another. For this reason, his writings, 
already made so sinewy by their precision and directness, appear even 
more lifelike, as people in the act of walking. 


Does not that page owe its value to the easy, constant, and 
safe passing from the individual to the general? It is the 
same everywhere, the same with the moral of the book as 
with its psychology and its esthetics. In Angellier’s 
“Burns,” the moral lesson is not deduced from a ready-made 
and preéxistent code of morality but rather evolved from a 
close examination of the hero’s deeds. It is the inevitable 
outcome of his career related with thoroughness. I wish to 
dwell at some length on this characteristic as French writ- 
ings are not generally held in high repute among foreigners 
for their moral value. That there is some misunderstand- 
ing, some tinge of prejudice in this, has been made apparent 
by one of the most distinguished literary historians of 
America in his “France of To-Day,” a book for which I 
wonder whether France should not be as grateful to him as 
his own country. What I shall add is only an atom to what 
he has contributed. I mean simply to apply to our books 
of criticism the test he has brought to his estimate of our 
moral notions. We surely agree with all men in doing 
homage to virtue and to truth. But it may be that a 
Frenchman does not rank the two in the same order as, let 
us say, an Englishman—at least, an Englishman of the 
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Victorian era. He is more inclined to rank truth foremos: 
while the Englishman would give the first place to virtue. 
As regards criticism, the French protest against the omitting 
or extenuating of facts that are not of an edifying order. 
They expect the critic to give full analysis and description 
even of these facts. An outspoken utterance is allowed him. 
nay, required of him. The French reader is tolerant, ever 
expectant, of entire information on the passions and weak- 
nesses of men. When he reads a biography into which 
little or nothing of this kind has been admitted, he is apt to 
be suspicious and feel duped. An incomplete picture of 
life leaves him skeptical and even irritated. 

Angellier’s “Burns” is a more outspoken relation of the 
poet’s career than is the case with most English biographies. 
Nothing is hidden or varnished over. Not that Burns’s 
separate offenses are at all made light of. They are on the 
contrary as harshly blamed and their evil consequences as 
pitilessly analyzed as they might have been by George Eliot 
herself. Whatever in his blind impulses and fits of egotism 
spread misery around him and brought wretchedness upon 
others, is pointed out with merciless truth. But the constant 
thought that the man and poet Burns was made up of these 
errors inextricably blended with his virtues and genius, 
forces the critic to ascend, so to say, a higher summit from 
which the whole of his career can be embraced. It leads him 
to a meditation on Shakespeare’s famous text that “there 
is a soul of goodness in things evil.” It induces a mood of 
moralization which impresses the reader both for its fairness 
to the poet and for what it breathes of the sane and serene 
spirit into the ordinary moral code: 


Who can say but there is in the lives even of men like Burns, even as 
in those of Rousseau, Byron, Musset, George Sand, and probably, if more 
of them were known, in those of Shakespeare and Moliére, a deep use- 
fulness arising from their very faults? They fulfil another and not 
less indispensable function than those of Dante, Milton, or Corneille. 
From the latter issue austere examples and a noble lesson of duty. 


But 
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the other ones give birth to feelings perhaps more humane: the knowl- 
edge of the infirmities of the best among men, the impossibility of 
denying them our forgiveness, and consequently our mercy. What would 
not be lost by the soul of mankind, not only in beauty and in the delights 
of art, but also in necessary tenderness, had not those men made us feel, 
through the allurements of their genius, pity for their sufferings? And 
how could they have achieved this, unless they had by the keenest of 
pangs, that is, by those born of moral errors, inspired us with the highest 
generosity, such as overcomes our censures? To them mankind owes 
its merciful heart. Through a mysterious and wonderful metamorphosis, 
their very taints and backslidings have been transformed into clemency, 
into a world-perfuming balm. 


That moral lesson cannot be considered either entirely 
novel or specially French. But it admirably fits the 
chequered life related in the book. It is perhaps the only one 
compatible with the problems raised by such a perplexing 
mixture of good and evil. It satisfies all men’s instinctive 
conclusions that, in spite of all, Burns’s life was beneficent, 
that we ought to rest thankful for it. The perfect adaptation 
of the moral is owing to the fact that it was not precon- 
ceived but sprang from the very matter of the book. This 
may help to the distinction between ready-made morality 
and morality in the making. 

Once more, Angellier’s “Burns” is an ideal not likely to 
be often attained again. But the great and various merits 
of its composition, the constant interpenetration of precise 
information and psychological insight, the light thrown from 
the man’s life on his writings and from his writings on his 
character, these are the ordinary aims of the French candi- 
dates for the doctor’s degree, even though they know before- 
hand that they will fall short of the goal. In almost all the 
theses I have enumerated, the authors show a similar desire 
to be broadly readable, to combine erudition with art, to 
clothe with flesh the dry bones of mere documents, not only 
because their appearance will thus be pleasanter, but also 
because the picture will be truer to life. 

I have dwelt on our English theses at a length that may 
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seem disproportionate. I did so because they are the best 
and highest fruits of the study of English literature in oy 
universities. But the American student is likely to wish 
more than such self-praise, in which no precise and practical 
guidance is to be found. Granted that the theses are com- 
mendable, he will expect some information on the training 
that leads to their production. He will insist on knowino 
what system of teaching prevails in the English department 
of a French university. That a system exists he has no 
doubt, the French being known to be constitutional}; 
systematic—systematic even to a fault. In his admirable 
“France of To-Day,” already referred to, Professor Bar- 
rett Wendell has excellently set forth the causes and effects 
of that love of system which seems to be inseparable from 
everything French, and he has been so partial to us as to 
dwell chiefly on the higher aspects of this national feature. 
In a general way, I agree with his views and conclusions. 
But I must say that there are exceptions to the rule. For 
instance, I can see no trace of system in the way in whic! 
our teaching of English literature was born and developed. 
Except for a few general precepts, such as: “Whatever you 
do, do it thoroughly,” I can detect in its formation no pre- 
conceived plan. It is upon the whole a growth so natura! 
and instinctive that it might have contented Burke himself. 
It was the product not of systematization but of men and 
circumstances. The part played in it by men with strong 
personal characteristics and opposite tendencies, like Bel- 
jame and Angellier, has been predominant. But these 
masters refrained from methodizing: they simply acted and 
taught according to their natural bent. No thorough reform 
took place in the department of modern languages in our 
universities like the one which, some ten years ago, swept 
over the same field in our public schools and made a new 
method, known as méthode directe, prevail everywhere. 
The reason is simple enough, English remaining to us, 
even to the best equipped of us, a foreign language. The 
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basis of all our literary studies is the translation of English 
into French. A very humble method indeed, and one forced 
upon us by our deficiencies. English books will always be 
to us partly alien and distant; we must by slow and cautious 
degrees get acclimatized in their foreign atmosphere. The 
disadvantage is so obvious that it would be time lost to 
expatiate on it. It is less stale and more advisable to show 
how we endeavor to turn the inevitable drawback to the best 
account. Here might I sing the praise of translation, both 
as the best discipline for the student’s mind and as the surest 
way to the inmost meaning of books. I do not mean to say 
that our students are required to turn into French ail the 
English books they read. They are on the contrary 
expected to have attained that ready use of the language 
which enables them to read most English books nearly as 
easily and fast as they do French. But translation is in all 
cases the touchstone of their knowledge, the readiest and 
safest of commentaries. Its use becomes greater as the 
difficulty of the original texts increases. If the student has 
to assimilate a page in one of Shakespeare’s plays, or some 
hard bit in Keats or Browning or Meredith, no analysis or 
paraphrase of the passage is so convincing as the turning 
of it into French, into the most adequate French possible. 
Now our language is supposed to be intolerant of mystery 
and twilight, so that the translator has to carry his torch 
into the darkest turns and corners of each idea, which may 
be subtle, obscure, or involved. This is not all: he is not 
only asked to set off the meaning, but also to do justice to 
the beauty, to the special flavor, to the individual character 
of the English original. A hard piece of work, which does 
not always end in the student’s, or the master’s, triumph. 
But in such a contest, the very defeat is profitable and illu- 
minating if only one can account for the shortcomings of his 
version. Here it is that what our colleagues of the French 
department call lecture expliquée finds its equivalent. It 
consists of a keen analysis of the reasons which make the 
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translation inferior to, and, in spite of all our endeavors, 
somewhat different from the archetype. 

This strict process of comparison is with us the only 
general system or method in use. We hold it educative jy 
many ways. It is almost equally helpful to the acquisition 
or betterment of the two tongues compared. It is also a 
training of the mind to precision and perspicuity. It is, 
moreover, an excellent criticism of the merits and defects 
of the books thus closely scrutinized. All really great 
writers bear the test admirably. They yield more of their 
meaning and charm from being thus long pondered over— 
I might say, long blundered over. We foreigners are, of 
course, unable to run through them with the fresh ease, the 
quick apprehension of English readers. It surely is a 
great, ineradicable inferiority that we should be bound in 
many cases to spell instead of reading outright, to stumble 
here and there instead of hurrying apace. But on the other 
hand we are safe from the dangerous cursoriness of easy 
reading: being obliged to stop now and then, we have more 
time for thought and contemplation. Above all, the exi- 
gencies of translation prevent us from ever imagining we 
have understood when indeed we have not, from indulging 
in the illusion that we see when we only half see. 

But perhaps I am defeating my end of showing that our 
study of English literature is not after ail undeserving of 
the notice and attention of the American student. If our 
methods such as they are can scarcely be called communica- 
ble, I believe he will derive some good from a knowledge of 
their results. As a Frenchman looks upon English books 
ab extra, his point of view will inevitably be somewhat 
different from that of the English-speaking reader. It is 
true that I remember reading a review of one of the theses 
above mentioned, wherein the humorous reviewer deplored 
the absence of the striking features formerly found in 
French criticisms of English books: “Those critics of old 
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were so delightfully wayward, prejudiced, and : 
Frenchy! Now you find scarcely one of the former 
startling blunders, none of the former amusing Frenchiness! 
Their new books might as well have been written by Eng- 
lishmen.” I call this ambiguous praise somewhat exagger- 
ated. I do not think that our latest critics have aimed at, 
or succeeded in, divesting themselves of their national 
character, though they have striven to manifest it by other 
tokens than in the ages of narrow-mindedness and igno- 
rance. An Englishman or an American will easily recognize 
them as foreigners and consequently enjoy that novelty for 
good or bad which results from a change of prospect. A 
familiar landscape can be metamorphosed into a strange 
scene if only one looks at it upside down. Earth and sky 
seem to belong to another planet, and one resumes the 
proper human attitude with refreshed, panoramic sensations. 
Such impressions have I often carried back from my read- 
ings of English or American criticisms of our writers. My 
love of these was rather warmed than cooled by the change. 
I seemed to attain a more catholic idea of their worth, a 
keener insight into their essential beauties than could be the 
lot of the countrymen of mine who had never looked at 
them through foreign spectacles. 

The American student is by no means asked to take our 
judgments of English books as final, or even as of equal 
value to those of native critics. But he will find them now- 
adays inspired by almost equal devotion and love. These 
feelings are common to both students and teachers of Eng- 
lish literature in France. Such is, indeed, the general spirit 
of that department in our universities, the work of which 
I have been at pains in this essay to set forth. An enthusi- 
asm prevails in this field of study which chiefly redounds 
to the praise of the literature which inspires it, but also con- 
fers some distinction on those by whom it is felt; for all 
communion of the sort is— 
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an ennobling interchange 
Of action from without and from within; 
The excellence, pure function, and best power 
Both of the object seen, and eye that sees. 


I would not paint French students as pure patterns of 
idealism, or represent them in the lump as impelled to do 
their work by sheer disinterested zeal. They have to tak 
their degrees so as to fit themselves for some career or other, 
They have practical aims. But nothing is more certain, 
more general, and more rejoicing than the tendency of our 
young Anglicisants of both sexes to be captivated by the 
object of their study. Many a time have I heard one or 
another of them express regret, after a successful examina- 
tion, at having henceforth to leave off pasturing freely on 
the loved meadows. It would take too long to inquire into 
the causes of that intellectual fervor. I can only point out 
as one of the most probable their early and intense specializa- 
tion in the study of English whereby the best of them are 
enabled thoroughly to assimilate the books set for their read- 
ing, to sound and relish their beauties. But whatever the 
reason may be, there is no possible doubt of their dominant 
feelings of admiration and reverence for English literature. 
They leave off old prejudices at the threshold and often 
retain through life the sense of vivid delight they had 
experienced at their first entrance into the rich domain. 
One might suppose that they do willing penance for the 
many generations of Frenchmen who were either ignorant 
or contemptuous of foreign letters. They expiate their 
ancestors’ levities as regards Shakespeare. They seldom are 
diverted from their search of the beautiful by flippancy or 
arrogance. Seeing their alacrity and open-hearted sym- 
pathy, I have more than once inwardly formulated the wish 
that French literature—which I shall be excused for not 
thinking a whit inferior to that of England and America,— 
should get as good a hearing, should be studied with the same 
impassioned spirit in foreign universities, as English now is 
in ours. 
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THE MAKER OF IMAGES 


By Brian Hooker 


Sunbeam and storm-cloud over the wonderful 

Sea, whereupon ships labor and mariners 
Hope and despair, while safe in haven 

Weavers of dream by the wayside wander 


Whose hands know not the oar, nor their eyes endure 
Insurgent ocean. Nevertheless, they live 

Not vainly, if at heart their dreams be 
One with the heart of the world forever. 


Long since, an unknown Maker of Images 

Walked where the shore looms high before Pergamon 
Fronting the sea. And while he dreamed there, 

Suddenly over the bright horizon 


Fell darkness. Birds cried out, flying heavily 

Down the wind. Blue gloom, swallowing sail by sail, 
Swung landward. The tall meadow-grasses 

Swayed like the mane of a beast in anger 


Arousing. . . . Then one glare, and a thunderbolt 
Cracked, and the world went out into colorless 

Ruin of rain, and sky and headland 
Blent with the spray of the plunging ocean. 


Meanwhile, amazed, the Maker of Images 

Clung to the cliff. Then rose; and at eventide, 
Through dew-sweet fields and rain-washed woodland 

Wandered, as one having seen a vision, 


Homeward, without speech. And for many days 
Carved on the new-raised altar of Pergamon 

What he had seen: yet not the unmeaning 
Welter of cloud over storm-torn water, 
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But warfare of white gods, the Olympians, 

Against the Earth-Born: Zeus, thunder-panoplied, 
Pallas, and Ares, and Poseidon 

Ranging the van of his windy legions,— 


While underneath, vain Giants in agony 

Piled mountains; and alone, understanding all, 
Foam-bosomed Aphrodite smiled down 

Quietly, out of the heights above them. 


Storms pass. Untold suns, glooms beyond numbering, 
Vanish. The unchanging pageant elaborates, 

And kingdoms fail, and strange commanders 
Govern imperial generations 


Of momentary dust: and the pyramid 3 
Follows the prince where, emulous, tremulous, 
Like motes along the moonbeam dancing 

Into the dark, the Enchanter changes 


Men, and the deeds of men. Yet through centuries 
Gone, since before that altar, adoringly 

With arms upraised, the Pergamezans 
Gazed, and grew stronger of heart beholding, 


Their dreams remain. Still, still, as a thousand years 
Embody June, so now and forevermore 

New lamps, new eyes, one light undying 
Hold, and reveal in a thousand rainbows. 


All gods of all times fight for us, laugh with us; 
Forgotten angels cool our delirium; 

Vague monsters from primeval caverns 
Widen the wondering eyes of children; 
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And knights of old, high-hearted adventurers, 
Ride errant with us, making a tournament 

Of toil; and new-hung moons remember 
Passion and pang of imagined lovers 


Whose perfumed souls in blossomy silences 
Hunger, forlorn: Adonis, Endymion, 

Brynhild, Elaine, Ysolde, Helen,— 
Names like the touch of the lips that loved them,— 


And brazen-handed heroes who sang as they 
Charged home against impregnable destiny 

Clang trumpets in our wars; and saints leave 
Lilies of peace by the lonely highway. 


Pray therefore that, ourselves being treasurers 
Of beauty brought from Eden, ephemeral 

Husbands of ageless Dawn, our dreams too 
Mould for a moment the gold immortal 


Not fouled by unclean hands, nor unworthily 

Shapen for gain; nor scorned, while idolaters 
Of deities unborn unwisely 

Gather barbarian toys of tinsel 


To flatter purblind eyes. But remembering 

The beautiful old gods, and the champions 
Of storied wars, and sylvan horn-calls 

Waking mysterious elfin laughter,— 


We, in our own hour Makers of Images, 

Charm storm and day-dream into such harmony 
As men of deeds, beholding, long for, 

Forging the world into forms of heaven. 





THE JOURNEYING ATOMS 


By JoHn BurrouGus 


MERSON confessed in his Journal that he could no; 
read the physicists; their works did not appeal to him, 
He was probably repelled by their formulas and their mathe. 
matics. But add a touch of chemistry, and he was inter. 
ested. Chemistry leads up to life. He said he did not think 
he would feel threatened or insulted if a chemist should take 
his protoplasm, or mix his hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon, 
and make an animalcule incontestably swimming and jump- 
ing before his eyes. It would be only evidence of a new 
degree of power over matter which man had attained to. It 
would all finally redound to the glory of matter itself, which, 
it appears, “is impregnated with thought and heaven, and 
is really of God, and not of the Devil, as we had too hastily 
believed.” This conception of matter underlies the new 
materialism of such men as Huxley and Tyndall. But 
there is much in the new physics apart from its chemical 
aspects that ought to appeal to the Emersonian type of 
mind. Did not Emerson in his first poem, “The Sphinx,’ 
sing of 
Journeying atoms, 
Primordial wholes? 


In those ever-moving and indivisible atoms he touches 
the very corner-stone of the modern scientific conception of 
matter. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that in this con- 
ception we are brought in contact with a kind of transcenden- 
tal physics. A new world for the imagination is open—a 
world where the laws and necessities of ponderable bodies do 
not apply. The world of gross matter disappears, and in its 
place we see matter de-materialized, and escaping from the 
bondage of the world of tangible bodies; we see a world 
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where friction is abolished, where perpetual motion is no 
longer impossible; where two bodies may occupy the same 
space at the same time; where collisions and disruptions take 
place without loss of energy; where subtraction often means 
more—as when the poison of a substance is rendered more 
virulent by the removal of one or more atoms of one of the 
elements; and where addition often means less—as when 
three parts of the gases of oxygen and hydrogen unite and 
form only two parts of watery vapor; where mass and form, 
centre and circumference, size and structure, exist without 
any of the qualities ordinarily associated with these things 
through our experience in a three-dimension world. We 
see, or contemplate, bodies which are indivisible; if we divide 
them, their nature changes; if we divide a molecule of water, 
we get the atoms of hydrogen and oxygen gas; if we divide 
a molecule of salt, we get atoms of chlorine gas and atoms 
of the metal sodium, which means that we have reached a 
point where matter is no longer divisible in a mechanical 
sense, but only in a chemical sense; which again means that 
great and small, place and time, inside and outside, dimen- 
sions and spatial relations, have lost their ordinary meanings. 
Two bodies get inside of each other. ‘To the physicist, heat 
and motion are one; light is only a mechanical vibration in 
the ether; sound is only a vibration in the air, which the ear 
interprets as sound. The world is as still as death till the 
living ear comes to receive the vibrations in the air; motion, 
or the energy which it implies, is the life of the universe. 
Physics proves to us the impossibility of perpetual motion 
among visible, tangible bodies, at the same time that it reveals 
to us a world where perpetual motion is the rule—the world 
of molecules and atoms. In the world of gross matter, or of 
ponderable bodies, perpetual motion is impossible because 
here it takes energy, or its equivalent, to beget energy. 
Friction very soon turns the kinetic energy of motion into 
the potential energy of heat, which quickly disappears in 
that great sea of energy, the low uniform temperature of the 
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earth. But when we reach the interior world of matter, the 
world of molecules, atoms, and electrons, we have reached , 
world where perpetual motion is the rule; we have reached 
the fountain-head of energy, and the motion of one body 
is not at the expense of the motion of some other body, by; 
is a part of the spontaneous struggling and jostling and 
vibration that go on forever in all the matter of the universe. 
What is called the Brunonian movement— (first discovered 
by the botanist, Robert Brown, in 1827) ,—is within reach 
of the eye armed with a high-power lens microscope. Look 
into any liquid that holds in suspension very small particles 
of solid matter, such as dust particles in the air, or the gran- 
ules of ordinary water-color paints dissolved in water: not 
a single one of the particles is at rest; they are all mysteri- 
ously agitated; they jump hither and thither; it is a wild 
chaotic whirl and dance of minute particles. Brown at first 
thought they were alive, but they were only non-living parti- 
cles dancing to the same tune which probably sets suns and 
systems whirling in the heavens. Ramsey says that tobacco 
smoke confined in the small flat chamber formed in the slide 
of a microscope, shows this movement, in appearance like 
the flight of minute butterflies. The Brunonian movement 
is now believed to be due to the bombardment of the parti- 
cles by the molecules of the liquid or gas in which they are 
suspended. The smaller the particles, the livelier they are. 
These particles themselves are made up of a vast number of 
molecules, among which the same movement or agitation, 
much more intense, is supposed to be taking place; the atoms 
which compose the molecules are dancing and frisking about 
like gnats in the air, and the electrons inside the atoms are 
still more rapidly changing places. 

We meet with the same staggering figures in the science 
of the infinitely little that we do in the science of the infi- 
nitely vast. Thus the physicist deals with a quantity of 
matter a million million times smaller than can be detected 


in the most delicate chemical balance. Molecules incon- 
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ceivably small, rush about in molecular space inconceivably 
small. Ramsey calculates how many collisions the mole- 
cules of gas make with other molecules every second, which 
‘s four and one half trillions. ‘This staggers the mind like 
the tremendous revelations of astronomy. Mathematics has 
no trouble to compute the figures, but our slow, clumsy 
minds feel helpless before them. In every drop of water we 
drink, and in every mouthful of air we breathe, there is a 
movement and collision of particles so rapid in every second 
of time that it can only be expressed by four with nineteen 
naughts. If the movement of these particles were attended 
by friction, or if the energy of their impact were translated 
into heat, what hot mouthfuls we should have! But the 
heat, as well as the particle, is infinitesimal, and is not 
perceptible. 

The molecules and atoms and electrons into which science 
resolves matter are imaginary bodies which no human eye 
has ever seen, or ever can see, but they build up the solid 
frame of the universe. The air and the rocks are not so far 
apart in their constituents as they might seem to our senses. 
The invisible and the indivisible molecules of oxygen which 
we breathe, and which keep our life currents going, form 
about half the crust of the earth. The soft breeze that fans 
and refreshes us, and the rocks that crush us, are at least 
half-brothers. And herein we get a glimpse of the magic 
of chemical combinations. That mysterious property in 
matter which we call chemical affinity, a property beside 
which human affinities and passions are tame and inconstant 
affairs, is the architect of the universe. Certain elements 
attract certain other elements with a fierce and unalterable 
attraction, and when they unite, the resultant compound is a 
body totally unlike either of the constituents. One sub- 
stance has disappeared, and a new one has taken its place. 
This is the magic of chemical change. A physical change, 
as of water into ice, or into steam, is a simple matter; it is 
merely a matter of more or less heat; but the change of oxy- 
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gen and hydrogen into water, or of chlorine gas and thy 
mineral sodium into common salt, is a chemical change. |) 
nature, chlorine and sodium are not found in a free 9, 
separate state; they hunted each other up long ago, ang 
united to produce the enormous quantities of rock salt tha 
the earth holds. One can give his imagination free rang 
in trying to picture what takes place when two or more ele. 
ments unite chemically, but probably there is no physical 
image that can afford even a hint of it. A snake trying to 
swallow himself, or two fishes swallowing each other, or two 
bullets meeting in the air and each going through the centr 
of the other, or the fourth dimension, or almost any other 
impossible thing, from the point of view of tangible bodies, 
will serve as well as anything. The atoms seem to get inside 
of one another, to jump down one another’s throats, and 
to suffer a complete transformation. Yet we know thai 
they do not; oxygen is still oxygen, and carbon still carbon, 
amid all the strange partnerships entered into, and all the 
disguises assumed. We can easily evoke hydrogen and oxy- 
gen from water, but just how their molecules unite, how 
they interpenetrate and are lost in one another, it is impos- 
sible for us to conceive. 

Science conceives of all matter as grained or discrete, like 
a bag of shot, or a pile of sand. Matter does not occupy 
space continuously, not even in the hardest substances, such 
as the diamond; there is space, molecular space, between 
the particles. A rifle bullet whizzing past is no more a con- 
tinuous body than is a flock of birds wheeling and swooping 
in the air. Air spaces separate the birds, and molecular 
spaces separate the molecules of the bullet. Of course it is 
unthinkable that indivisible particles of matter can occupy 
space and have dimensions. But science goes upon this 
hypothesis, and the hypothesis proves itself. 

After we have reached the point of the utmost divisibility 
of matter in the atom, we are called upon to go still further 
and divide the indivisible. The electrons, of which the atom 
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is composed, are one hundred thousand times smaller, and 
two thousand times lighter than the smallest particle hith- 
erto recognized, namely, the hydrogen atom. A French 
physicist conceives of the electrons as rushing about in the 
‘nterior of the atom like swarms of gnats whirling about in 
the dome of a cathedral. The smallest particle of dust that 
we can recognize in the air is millions of times larger than 
the atom, and millions of millions of times larger than the 
electron. Yet science avers that the manifestations of 
energy which we call light, radiant heat, magnetism, and 
electricity, all come from the activities of the electrons. Sir 
J. J. Thomson conceives of a free electron as dashing about 
from one atom to another at a speed so great as to change its 
location forty million times a second. In the electron we 
have matter de-materialized; the electron is not a material 
particle. Hence the step to the electric constitution of mat- 
ter is an easy one. In the last analysis we have pure dis- 
embodied energy. “With many of the feelings of an 
air-man,” says Soddy, “who has left behind for the first 
time the solid ground beneath him,” we make this plunge 
into the demonstrable verities of the newest physics; matter 
in the old sense—gross matter—fades away. ‘To the three 
states in which we have always known it, the solid, the liquid, 
and the gaseous, we must add a fourth, the ethereal—the 
state of matter which Sir Oliver Lodge thinks borders on, 
or is identical with, what we call the spiritual, and which 
affords the key to all the occult phenomena of life and 
mind. 

As we have said, no human eye has ever seen, or will see, 
an atom; only the mind’s eye, or the imagination, sees atoms 
and molecules, yet the atomic theory of matter rests upon 
the sure foundation of experimental science. Both the 
chemist and the physicist are as convinced of the existence 
of these atoms as they are of the objects we see and touch. 
The theory “is a necessity to explain the experimental facts 
of chemical composition.” ‘Through metaphysics first,” 
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says Soddy, “then through alchemy and chemistry, through 
physical and astronomical spectroscopy, lastly through 
radioactivity, science has slowly groped its way to the atom,” 
The physicists make definite statements about these hypothet. 
ical bodies all based upon definite chemical phenomena 
Thus Clark Maxwell assumes that they are spherical, tha 
the spheres are hard and elastic like billiard balls, that they 
collide and glance off from one another in the same way, that 
is, that they collide at their surfaces and not at their centres, 
Only two of our senses make us acquainted with matter 
in a state which may be said to approach the atomic—smel| 
and taste. Odors are material emanations, and represent 
a division of matter into inconceivably small particles. 
What are the perfumes we smell but emanations, flying 
atoms or electrons, radiating in all directions, and continuing 
for a shorter or longer time without any appreciable diminu- 
tion in bulk or weight of the substances that give them off’ 
How many millions or trillions of times does the rose divide 
its heart in the perfume it sheds so freely upon the air! 
The odor of the musk of some animals lingers under cer- 
tain conditions for years. The imagination is baffled i 
trying to conceive of the number and minuteness of the par- 
ticles which the fox leaves of itself in the snow where its 
foot was imprinted,—so palpable that the scent of a hound 
can seize upon them hours after the fox has passed! The all 
but infinite divisibility of matter is proved by every odor that 
the breeze brings us from field and wood, and by the delicate 
flavors that the tongue detects in the food we eat and drink. 
But these emanations and solutions that affect our senses 
probably do not represent a chemical division of matter: 
when we smell an apple or a flower, we probably get a real 
fragment of the apple, or of the flower, and not one or more 
of its chemical constituents represented by atoms or 
electrons. A chemical analysis of odors, if it were possible. 
would probably show the elements in the same state of con 
bination as the substances from which the odors emanated. 
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The physicists herd these ultimate particles of matter 
about; they have a regular circus with them; they make 
them go through films and screens; they guide them through 
openings; they count them as their tiny flash is seen on a 
sensitized plate; they weigh them; they reckon their veloc- 
itv. The A-rays from radioactive substances are swarms 
of tiny meteors flying at the incredible speed of twelve 
thousand miles a second, while the meteors of the midnight 
sky fly at the speed of only forty miles a second. Those 
A-particles are helium atoms. They are much larger than 
B-particles, and have less penetrative power. Sir J. J. 
Thomson has devised a method by which he has been able 
to photograph the atoms. The photographic plate upon 
which their flight is recorded suggests a shower of shooting 
stars. Oxygen is found to be made up of atoms of several 
different forms. 

When two substances combine chemically, more or less 
heat is evolved. When the combination is effected slowly, 
as in an animal’s body, heat is slowly evolved. When the 
combustion is rapid, as in actual fire, heat is rapidly evolved. 
The same phenomenon may reach the eye as light, and the 
hand as heat, the different senses getting two different 
impressions of the same thing. So a mechanical disturb- 
ance may reach the ear as sound, and be so interpreted, and 
reach the hand as motion in matter. In combustion, the 
oxygen combines rapidly with the carbon, giving out heat 
and light and carbon dioxide, but why it does so admits of 
no explanation. Herein again is where life differs from 
fire; we can describe combustion in terms of chemistry, but 
after we have described life in the same terms something, 
and this something is the main thing, remains untouched. 

The facts of radioactivity alone demonstrate the truth of 
the atomic theory. The Beta rays, or emanations from 
radium, penetrating one foot of solid iron are very con- 
vincing. And this may go on for hundreds of years without 
any appreciable diminution of size or weight of the radio- 
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active substance. “A gram of such substance,” says Sir 
Oliver Lodge, “might lose a few thousand atoms a sec- 
ond, and yet we could not detect the loss if we continued to 
weigh it for a century.” The volatile essences of organic 
bodies which we detect in odors and flavors, are not potent 
like the radium emanations. We can confine them and con- 
trol them, but we cannot control the rays of radioactive mat- 
ter any more than we can confine a spirit. We can separate 
the three different kinds of rays—the Alpha, the Beta, and 
the Gamma,—by magnetic devices, but we cannot cork them 
up and isolate them, as we can musk and the attar of roses. 
And these emanations are taking place more or less con- 
tinuously all about us and we know it not. In fact, we 
are at all times subjected to a molecular bombardment of 
which we never dream, minute projectiles, indivisible points 
of matter, are shot out at us in the form of electrons from 
glowing metals, from lighted candles, and from other noise- 
less and unsuspected batteries at a speed of tens of thou- 
sands of miles a second, and we are none the wiser for it. 
Indeed, if we could see or feel or be made aware of it, in 
what a different world we should find ourselves! How 
many million or billion-fold our sense of sight and touch 
would have to be increased to bring this about! We live in 
a world of collisions, disruptions, and hurtling missiles of 
which our senses give us not the slightest evidence, and it is 
well that they do not. There is a tremendous activity in the 
air we breathe, in the water we drink, in the food we eat, 
and in the soil we walk upon, which, if magnified till our 
senses could take it in, would probably drive us mad. It is 
in this interior world of molecular activity—this world of 
electric vibrations and oscillations, that the many transfor- 
mations of energy take place—the hiding place of the light- 
ning, of the electrons which moulded together make the 
thunderbolt. What an underworld of mystery and power 
it is! In it slumbers all the might and menace of the storm, 
the power that rends the earth and shakes the heavens. With 
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the mind’s eye one can see the indivisible atoms giving up 
their electrons, see the invisible hosts in numbers beyond the 
ower of mathematics to compute, being summoned and 
marshalled by some mysterious commander and hurled in 
terrible fiery phalanxes across the battle-field of the storm. 
The physicist describes the atom and talks about it as if 
‘t were “a tangible body which one could hold in his hand 
like a baseball.” “An atom,” Sir Oliver Lodge says, “con- 
sists of a globular mass of positive electricity with minute 
negative electrons imbedded in it.” He speaks of the 
spherical form of the atom, and of its outer surface, of 
its centre, and of its passing through other atoms, and of 
the electrons that revolve around its centre like planets 
around a sun. The electron, one hundred thousand times 
smaller than an atom, yet has surface, and that surface is 
a dimpled and corrugated sheet—like the cover of a mat- 
tress. What a flight of the scientific imagination is that! 
The disproportion between the size of an atom and the 
size of an electron is vastly greater than that between the 
sun and the earth. Represent an atom, says Sir Oliver 
Lodge, by a church one hundred and sixty feet long, eighty 
feet broad, and forty feet high; the electrons are like gnats 
inside it. Yet on the electric theory of matter, electrons 
are all of the atom there is; there is no church, but only the 
gnats rushing about. We know of nothing so empty and 
hollow, so near a vacuum, as matter in this conception of 
it. Indeed, in the new physics, matter is only a hole in the 
ether. Hence the newspaper joke about the bank sliding 
down and leaving the woodchuck hole sticking out, looks 
like pretty good physics. The electrons give matter its 
inertia, and give it the force we call cohesion, give it its tough- 
hess, its strength, and all its other properties. They make 
water wet, and the diamond hard. They are the fountain- 
head of the immense stores of the inter-atomic energy, which, 
if it could be tapped and controlled, would so easily do all 
the work of the world. But this we cannot do. “We are 
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no more competent,” says Professor Soddy, “to make ys¢ 
of these supplies of atomic energy than a savage, ignorant 
of how to kindle a fire, could make use of a steam engine.” 
The natural rate of flow of this energy from its atomic 
sources we get as heat, and it suffices to keep life going upon 
this planet. It is the source of all the activity we see upon 
the globe. Its results, in the geologic ages, are stored up 
for us in coal and oil and natural gas, and, in our day, are 
available in the winds, the tides, and the waterfalls, and jn 
electricity. 

The electric constitution of matter is quite beyond any- 
thing we can imagine. The atoms are little worlds by them- 
selves, and the whole mystery of life and death is in their 
keeping. The whole difference in the types of mind and 
character among men is supposed to be in their keeping. 
The different qualities and properties of bodies are in their 
keeping. Whether an object is hot or cold to our senses, 
depends upon the character of their vibrations; whether it 
be sweet or sour, poisonous or innocuous to us, depends upon 
how the atoms select their partners in the whirl and dance 
of their activities. The hardness and brilliancy of the dia- 
mond is supposed to depend upon how the atoms of carbon 
unite and join hands. 

I have heard the view expressed that all matter, as such, 
is dead matter, that the molecules of hydrogen, oxygen, car- 
bon, nitrogen, iron, phosphorus, calcium, and so on, in a 
living body, are themselves no more alive than the same 
molecules in inorganic matter. Nearly nine-tenths of a liv- 
ing body is water; is not this water the same as the water 
we get at the spring or the brook? is it any more alive! 
does water undergo any chemical change in the body! is 
it anything more than a solvent, than a current that carries 
the other elements to all parts of the body? There are any 
number of chemical changes or reactions in a living body, 
but are the atoms and molecules that are involved in such 
changes radically changed? Can oxygen be anything but 
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oxygen, or carbon anything but carbon? Is what we call 
life the result of their various new combinations! Is the 
analogy between the molecules of which our bodies are com- 
posed, and the letters of the alphabet, a true analogy? Out 
of the different combinations of these letters, andthe different 
arrangement of words which they form, we get our written 
language, and all the ideas and meanings we put in books. 
The change of one letter in a word often utterly changes 
the meaning of that word, and the changing of a word in the 
sentence may give expression to an entirely different idea. 
Reverse the letters in the word “God,” and we get the name 
of our faithful friend, the dog. Such a fact gives, through 
analogy, a color of truth to Tyndall’s statement that it is 
the way that the ultimate particles of matter are compounded 
that makes the whole difference between a cabbage and an 
oak, or between a frog and aman. It is a hard proposition. 
We do not spell acetic acid, alcohol, sugar, starch, animal 
fat, vegetable oils, glycerine, and the like, with the same 
letters; yet nature compounds them all of the same atoms of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, but in different proportions 
and in different orders. 

Chemistry is all-potent. A mechanical mixture of two or 
more elements is a simple affair, but a chemical mixture 
introduces an element of magic. No conjurer’s trick can 
approach such a transformation as that of oxygen and 
hydrogen gases into water. The miracle of turning water 
into wine is tame by comparison. Dip plain cotton into « 
mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids and let it dry, and we 
have that terrible explosive, guncotton. Or, take the cellu- 
lose of which cotton is composed, and add two atoms of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen, and we have sugar. But we 
are to remember that the difference here indicated is not a 
quantitative, but a qualitative one, not affecting bulk, but 
affecting structure. Truly chemistry works wonders; it 
is almost omnipotent. 

Carbon is a solid, and is seen in its pure state in the dia- 
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mond, the hardest body in nature, and the most valued of ql] 
precious stones, but it enters largely into all living bodies 
and is an important constituent of all the food we eat. As, 
gas, united with the oxygen of the air, forming carbon 
dioxide, it was present at the beginning of life, and prob. 
ably helped kindle the first vital spark. In the shape of 
wood and coal, it now warms us and makes the wheels of our 
material civilization go round. Diamond stuff, through the 
magic of chemistry, plays one of the principle rdles in our 
physical life; we eat it, and are warmed and propelled by 
it, and cheered by it. ‘Taken as carbonic acid gas into our 
lungs, it poisons us; taken into our stomachs, it stimulates 
us; dissolved in water, it disintegrates the rocks, eating out 
the carbonate of lime which they contain. It is one of the 
principal actors in the drama of organized matter. 

A good idea of the power of chemistry, and how closely 
it is dogging the footsteps of life, is seen in the many organic 
compounds it has built up out of the elements, such as sugar, 
starch, indigo, camphor, rubber, and so forth, all of which 
used to be looked upon as impossible aside from life 
processes. It is such progress as this that leads some men 
of science to believe that the creation of life itself is within 
the reach of chemistry. I do not believe that any occult or 
transcendental principle bars the way, but that some 
unknown and perhaps unknowable condition does, as mys- 
terious and unrepeatable as that which separates our mental 
life from our physical. The transmutation of the physical 
into the psychical takes place; but the secret of it we do not 
know. It does not seem to fall within the law of the corre- 
lation and the conservation of energy. 

Free or single atoms are very rare; they all quickly find 
their mates or partners. This eagerness of the elements to 
combine is one of the mysteries. If the world of visible 
matter were at one stroke resolved into its constituent atoms, 
it would practically disappear; we might smell it, or taste 
it, if we were left, but we could not see it, or feel it; the 
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water would vanish, the solid ground would vanish—more 
than half of it into oxygen atoms, and the rest mainly into 
silicon atoms. 

The atoms of different bodies are all alike, and presumably 
each holds the same amount of electric energy. One won- 
ders, then, how the order in which they are arranged can 
affect them so widely as to produce bodies so unlike as, say, 
alcohol and ether. This brings before us again the mystery 
of chemical arrangement or combination, so different from 
anything we know among tangible bodies. It seems to 
imply that each atom has its own individuality. Mix up a 
lot of pebbles together, and the result would be hardly 
affected by the order of the arrangement, but mix up a 
lot of people, and the result would be greatly affected by 
the fact of who is elbowing who. It seems the same 
among the mysterious atoms, as if some complemented 
or stimulated those next them, or had an opposite effect. 
But can we think of the atoms in a chemical compound as 
being next one another, or merely in juxtaposition? Do 
we not rather have to think of them as identified with one 
another to an extent that has no parallel in the world of 
ponderable bodies? A kind of sympathy or affinity makes 
them one in a sense that we only see realized among living 
beings. 

Chemical activity is the first step from physical activity 
to vital activity, but the last step is taken rarely—the other 
two are universal. Chemical changes involve the atom— 
what do vital changes involve? We donot know. We can 
easily bring about the chemical changes, but not so the 
vital changes. A chemical change destroys one or more 
substances and produces others totally unlike them; a vital 
change breaks up substances and builds up other bodies out 
of them; it results in new compounds that finally cover the 
earth with myriads of new and strange forms. 











THE RAILROAD CRISIS: A WAY OUT 
By Ray Morris 


iy would perhaps not be too hasty a summary of American 
railroad policy to say that, from the earliest beginnings 
until the second Roosevelt administration, the roads were 
expected to be built, owned, and operated by groups of pri- 
vate citizens acting under the minimum of regulative 
restraint. From about 1904 until the present time, how- 
ever, experiments in regulation have gone forward so rapidly 
that we have fairly been swept off our feet by them, and at 
last have found ourselves committed to a policy of full regu- 
lation, state and national. Unfortunately, in the exercise 
of this regulation, we have failed to attach any responsibility 
to the full output of authority; we have provided an abun- 
dance of regulative statutes, part of which are administered 
by commissions and part by prosecuting attorneys, but we 
have nowhere provided a commission, bureau, or department 
of the government charged with the contingent responsibil- 
ity of seeing to it that railroad operation should remain 
profitable. As a matter of fact, during these years of house- 
cleaning, when our national back vard has been hardly large 
enough to contain all the linen, once soiled, which we have 
so newly washed and hung out to dry, we have not especially 
cared whether railroad operation was being profitable or not. 

Consequently, when the war added its especial and heavy 
burdens to the roads last summer, we awoke suddenly to a 
realization of the fact that Europe, with some four or five 
billions of our railroad securities, had a lively interest in 
our railroad policy, or lack of one, and that if Europe was 
dissatisfied with it, our own distressed security markets might 
conceivably have a digestive task forced upon them quite 
beyond their capacities of assimilation. It is probable that 
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not even the war shock has as yet made the nation realize 
how seriously the railroads are handicapped, or that regard- 
less of the potential European selling, we simply cannot 
fnance the annual railroad budget of about a billion dollars 
unless private capital, which has to do the financing, is satis- 
fied with the security and profitableness of its investment. 
As Mr. Thomas F. Woodlock has well expressed it, the 
investor decides what return on capital is reasonable, not the 
Supreme Court. As the matter stands, our national plan 
of regulation has met its first crisis, and has broken down, 
for the roads face an insufficient margin of earnings to make 
new security issues attractive to capital, and they find the 
Interstate Commerce Commission indisposed to deal with 
the situation along broad lines, while we have created no 
other expert tribunal with authority to consider the question 
at all. 

It was a curious coincidence that the Commerce Commis- 
sion should have granted the railroads in the Central Freight 
Association a partial increase in freight rates two days 
before the German ultimatum to Russia. This appeal for 
help was formulated in the summer of 1913, when times were 
bad, but the world was at peace. So slow are the function- 
ings of our national rate-making body, however, that the 
relief, such as it was, did not arrive until the moment when 
it was precisely and definitely too late to save the situation. 
The rate increase just missed coming on the day when all 
the world’s stock exchanges were closed summarily; and it 
was plain from the moment of announcement that the small 
increase would not compensate for the much higher interest 
rate which all railroads, weak and strong, would have to pay 
on their simplest refunding operations, entirely apart from 
the new capital issues urgently needed from year to year. 
In fact, the August change in the basing point of modern 
affairs chanced to throw into exceptionally bright light the 
inability of our national regulative machinery to deal with 
a crisis, while it laid emphasis cn the direct connection 
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between this machinery and the solvency and developmen; 
of 150,000 miles of railroad. 

A fair review of the underlying causes of difficulty. 
undoubtedly cumulative in effect throughout the last decade. 
would note on one side of the balance the great development 
of the country and the many-sided effects of the dwindling 
dollar, including great wage increases, much higher costs of 
materials, and a general competition for capital, resulting jy 
higher interest rates. The railroads have met this set of 
conditions before, although never in quite so marked a 
degree; and it has frequently been true in other seasons of 
general prosperity that the competitive situation has been 
such that their ability to raise rates was more nominal than 
real. But never before have they encountered a set of facts 
like the rigid modern interpretation of the Sherman Act in 
all its ramifications; the interminable detailed statutory 
regulations of forty-eight States, most of them with rate 
commissions; the immense, progressive, tax increases, and 
the extreme rigidity of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Without criticism of the painstaking care with which 
this body works, it is fair to say that its procedure in sus- 
pending substantially all rate increases to the statutory limit 
of time, pending investigation, often amounts to a failure 
of justice. Rate increases are assumed guilty until proved 
innocent, and the Commission does not like to admit that 
urgent need is a reason for haste. 

The investor has had an exceedingly hard task in con- 
vincing himself that this whirlwind of regulation has been 
directed at a constructive economic policy. He does not 
see the object of the Government’s extreme efforts to dis- 
member, under the Sherman Act, great railroad systems 
working with harmony and efficiency, and apparently fully 
subject to control in the public interest. He notes that 
twenty-one States have enacted “full-crew” bills which are 
frankly labor union measures, more or less openly designed 
to create unnecessary jobs at the cost of the roads, and he 
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observes that twelve States have two-cent passenger fare 
laws, although the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
strongly on record to the effect that passenger business is 
not bearing its fair share of the burden of costs. He knows 
that Texas assesses taxes on a higher valuation than the 
valuation on which it permits the roads to issue securities; 
and he observes that railroad taxes have risen, the coun- 
try over, from $57,849,569 in 1903 to approximately $129,- 
000,000 in 1918 and to a round $150,000,000 in 1914. 
Now, high taxes are the affair of the State; so are local 
two-cent fare laws, but the two do not belong together. A 
programme of low rates and low taxes, or of high rates and 
high taxes, is understandable; but we are an agricultural 
commonwealth, and it is inconceivable that we should expect 
an increased supply of eggs on a diminished supply of feed! 

A prominent western railroad recently discussed in its 
annual report the primary and fundamental causes for the 
failure of the company to earn its dividends, and included, 
besides rate reductions and increases in wages, taxes, and cost 
of capital, a list of the kinds of legislative enactments to 
which it had been subject, as follows: sixteen-hour law for 
train, engine, and yard men; nine-hour law for telegraphers; 
full-erew bills; safety appliance acts; electric headlight 
bills; laws requiring extra trains run in case of thirty-minute 
delay to regular trains; boiler inspection law; steel postal 
car requirements; semi-monthly pay-roll acts; employees’ 
compensation acts; laws and commission orders requiring 
absolutely unremunerative daily train service; and more 
than three hundred other laws passed in the last five years 
in the fourteen States through which the lines operate, 
increasing expenditure with no offsetting earnings. 

Yet the investor is no more distressed by this piling up of 
uncodrdinated local burdens than he is by the callous indif- 
ference of Congress in the matter of mail and parcel-post 
compensation, and in holding up bills for acknowledged 
service rendered, as in the historic case of the work per- 
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formed for the Government, at the request of the President. 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad at the time of the great 
Colorado River break in 1905 and 1906, but not yet paid 
for. 

Without reference to the restrictions of the Anti-Trus 
Act, but having specially in mind the two-cent fare laws 
in Central Freight Association territory, the Ohio law affect. 
ing freight, the various state commission rulings, and the 
inadequacy of government mail pay, Mr. Brandeis, special 
counsel to the Commerce Commission in the re-hearing of 
the rate advance case, raised squarely the question whether 
the Commission should allow increased rates sufficient to 
vield an “adequate return on the investment” after allow- 
ance for these alleged inequalities, and implied by the form 
of his question that he did not so believe. In reviewing the 
plea of railroad counsel for an increase on the specific ground 
that it was needed to maintain the credit of the roads, and 
that the new factor of the war heightened the need for the 
restoration of credit on account of the immense volume of 
foreign-owned American railroad securities, Mr. Brandeis 
expressed the belief that these considerations led far beyond 
the powers of the Commission; that they had in no sense 
a proper bearing on what are just and reasonable rates, but 
very properly a bearing upon the national financial and 
economic policy, which, in his judgment, another branch of 
the Government is called upon to deal with. 

A fair summary of Mr. Brandeis’s contentions, which 
seem quite closely in line with the majority opinion of the 
Commission in the case decided on July twenty-ninth, would 
apparently be that the justness and reasonableness of rates 
as coming within the Commission’s jurisdiction, has no neces- 
sary connection either with the degree of railroad credit 
which permits new development work, or with the varied 
unjustness and unreasonableness of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the forty-eight States. The Commission will 
judge of justness and reasonableness in an ideal railroad 
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world, but will not hold itself responsible for wars or state 
legislatures! 

As a matter of fact, the majority report of the Commis- 
sion in the Eastern Rate Advance case, handed down in 
December, 1914, was much more liberal than the recommen- 
dations of its special counsel. It recognized the war as a 
special factor, and although recording its opinion that the 
representations of the roads in 1910 regarding the damage 
to their credit unless they were given higher rates “proved 
strangely at variance with their subsequent experience,” 
the Commission, in 1914, gave a good part of what was 
asked for. Yet the very text of the report sets forth certain 
graphic illustrations of the defects in the system. For exam- 
ple, the commissioners admit the completed returns for the 
vear ended on the thirtieth of June as one of the new factors 
in the case, and they spread on the records a comparative 
analysis of dividends and surplus which we may summarize 
by the statement that current surplus before dividends 
amounted to $149,000,000 in 1908 (not a good year) and 
only to $109,800,000 in 1914, whereas the property invest- 
ment account of the carriers was $1,309,000,000 greater in 
1914 than in 1908. In other words, the investment of far 
more than a billion dollars, and most of it seasoned into use, 
returned the roads much less than nothing at all. Consider. 
then, that the Commission was sitting on the first presenta- 
tion of this rate case during nearly the whole of this devasta- 
ting fiscal year, 1914; that it rendered its first decision 
(denying the eastern roads) on July 29, four weeks after 
the close of the fiscal year; and that in the second hearing 
granted, it took up the distressing earnings of the roads as 
new matter! What should we think of a railroad manager 
who could form no judgment on things the same year that 
they happened, but only after the complete returns were 
tabulated and filed? Yet the Commission, admitting this 
state of mind, possesses the rate regulating power denied to 
the manager. 
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Although I recognize that a certain amount of inefficiency 
is the price we pay for democracy, and that difficulties of 
just this sort (as well as the far more galling difficulties 
arising from state interference) are an unintentioned by} 
essential adjunct to the rule of majorities, yet I believe tha; 
we are nationally capable of handling our railroad regulatioy 
a great deal better than this. It seems quite clear that the 
indicated remedy is to bring our scattered regulative efforts 
together; to do the regulating in an office where there js 
accompanying responsibility, instead of allowing the two 
things to be wholly unrelated, as they are to-day. 

Without specific reference to the railroad situation, but 
as a solution for the evils arising from vesting the control of 
national business in a local-minded Congress, reinforced by 
the secret sessions of its own committees, Mr. Henry L. 
Stimson suggested last year, in an able address before the 
Law Academy of -Philadelphia, that the members of the 
President’s Cabinet should be given the right to appear on 
the floor of the House and discuss matters of general legis- 
lation affecting their respective departments. This simple 
change in procedure, which, as Mr. Stimson points out, is 
almost universal among other nations, and could be adopted 
without Constitutional amendment, would give each gov- 
ernment department a spokesman before the whole people 
and a national representative, by virtue of his position free 
from sectional influence, who could harmonize conflict and 
inconsistencies, and answer questions from the standpoint of 
the administration’s continuous policy, now so often obscured 
and befuddled by a multitude of counsellors. 

In the interest of constructive railroad regulation, suppose 
this accomplished; a further step would be the creation 
of a railroad department with a cabinet officer at the head. 
The Secretary of Commerce, recently shorn of some of his 
duties by the creation of the Labor Department, might con- 
ceivably be able to add this heavy task to his functions, or it 
might well be better to create a new cabinet officer, to deal 
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either with internal communications alone, or with rail and 
marine alike. The latter plan would perhaps be in line with 
a recent suggestion looking towards the establishment of an 
American Minister of Marine. Without the direct recourse 
to Congress, I think this plan could be only partially suc- 
cessful; with it, a great change in our helter-skelter system 
of administration of our great national interests might be 
worked almost overnight. The cabinet officer, concerned 
with the interest neither of the shipper nor of the carrier, 
but solely with the general good, could readily locate the 
points of maximum friction, and form his independent judg- 
ment as to the merits of conflicting claims. As an impartial 
executive and expert in the service of the administration, 
he could set before Congress instances of inequitable bur- 
dens imposed by the States; or, better yet, he could act as 
an accredited go-between, to line up and harmonize the 
respective railroad policies of the States and the national 
Government, without troubling Congress with the matter 
except as a last resort, and on questions of policy rather than 
of detail. In view of the extraordinary mixture of local and 
national legislation under which the railroads are compelled 
to operate, it is a curious fact that we have devised no inter- 
mediary system of communication. Our forty-nine regula- 
tive armies all have separate commanders, and they are not 
in touch with each other. 

To what extent work of this sort could be performed satis- 
factorily by a cabinet officer, would probably depend a good 
deal on the personal characteristics of the men who attempted 
todo it. If the job were handled skilfully, it would develop 
its own traditions, and gradually take its place as an 
accepted factor in the constantly enlarging machinery of 
national administration. I should feel sympathy, and some 
concern for the first Railroad Secretary who tried to wean 
Texas from the home-industry rate-making habit, but the 
attempt would at least have the merit of being an advance 
in national economics over the present method of neglecting 
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state regulative enactments until they become so flagran; 
that the Supreme Court is called upon for relief. 

Recent events have sufficiently justified some of the early 
criticisms of the Interstate Commerce Act, in holding that 
the combination of administrative and judicial functions 
vested in the Commerce Commission would sooner or late; 
break down from its own weight and complexity. Bu 
the matter goes farther than that. The Commission, ) 
immensely thorough-going and conscientious body, has not 
only elaborated a slow, judicial procedure which is nearly 
the precise opposite of executive efficiency, but it has all the 
dread of a minor court, of stepping outside the narrow 
boundaries of its work. What can it do to-day, when the 
need is to relieve the railroads from real regulative oppres- 
sion at a hundred points? It has no access to the state gov- 
ernments; if it had chosen to make a voluntary report to 
Congress covering suggestions for emergency relief, | 
believe the report would have been well received, both 
by Congress and the country, but the Commission did not 
care to take its place as the single national representative of 
the roads; perhaps, even in the crisis, it felt the old burden 
of duty to protect the shipper against the carrier. 

How differently would this have been handled by a cabinet 
officer and his department, especially under the plan of 
direct access to Congress! The need of a spokesman would 
have been met automatically, and the effect on the public 
confidence would have been tremendous. Nor is there a 
single European country to-day, with the possible exceptions 
of Greece and Montenegro, where specific machinery has 
not been provided to meet railroad crises, and where there 
is not a regularly constituted bureau or office, having either 
executive powers of its own, or accredited access to the 
government. 

In England, the Railway and Canal Commission, a body 
in many ways analogous to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, judges of the reasonableness of the rates; but the 
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Board of Trade, which is a branch of the government, formu- 
lated the maximum rate schedules of 1891-1892 for enact- 
ment by Parliament, and maintains a railway department 
which deals with privately owned and operated companies 
like our own, and is in every sense a national administrative 
body. In Germany, the Bundesrath, or Federal Council, 
made up of delegates appointed by the various states, main- 
tains the Reichs-Eisenbahnamt, an executive office, and deals 
with matters affecting the empire as a whole; while the 
Prussian Minister of Public Works, for example, is practi- 
cally supreme in the local administration of Prussian rail- 
road matters, working at the head of an elaborate system 
of councils and directories, so constituted that the advisory 
and consultative boards are carefully separated from the 
executive board. The Minister of Public Works manages 
the state-owned roads and supervises the private-owned 
ones. In France, where private companies own much the 
greater proportion of mileage, the Minister of Public Works 
is similarly vested with executive authority supported by 
four permanent boards or committees dealing with various 
branches of the service, but deriving their authority from 
the Public Works office. Italy carefully separates the 
administrative functions of her Minister of Public Works 
‘rom the general national control exercised by the Depart- 
ment of Railways, headed by a permanent council of 
Railway Administration, which has nine members whose 
qualifications are described by statute. Private-owned 
roads in Italy constitute about fifteen per cent of the total. 

In short, we find the commission, or consulting council, 
an essential part of the regulative plan all over Europe; but 
the tendency is equally plain to unite the specialized func- 
‘ions of these bodies in an executive office which exercises the 
authority and accepts the responsibility. The Prussian 
advisory councils, for example, were instituted with the 
express purpose of considering traffic and rate changes from 
the combined standpoint of the management and the public, 
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but these councils do not possess the rate-making power: 
their suggestions are carried up through the district direc. 
tories to the general advisory council, whose function jt js 
to supply information and advice to the Minister of Pyb. 
lic Works. Sometimes this machinery has been over. 
elaborated, as in France, where the great Commercia| 
Advisory Board, which deals with minor rate changes, js 
headed by a permanent committee of sixty-eight members, 
and works slowly. But provision has everywhere been made 
to deal with the railroads and their major problems in their 
entirety; we alone have failed to create a general railroad 
office with this function, although the need for it is much 
heightened in this country by our system of state autonomy. 

It seems to me that it is our clear duty to supplement the 
careful and thorough, semi-judicial work of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with such an office, and with an 
executive capable, as the Commission is not capable, of 
appearing before Congress, or before the state goverr- 
ments, or of going from one to the other, with suggestions 
tending to increase efficiency, promote harmony, and settle 
abuses without the crude recourse to direct legislative action 
or the slow and unsatisfactory appeal to the courts: an 
appeal which takes so long that much irremediable damage 
is done in the meantime, while the final decision must neces- 
sarily turn on general constitutional and statutory rights, 
without much reference to the administrative necessities of 
the immediate case at hand. This alteration of our regula- 
tive procedure would naturally develop many problems of 
detail, but it would be quite idle to attempt to elaborate this 
detail in advance. 

As an ultimate solution, it may well be that we shall come 
to some form of profit-sharing between the railroads and the: 
national and state governments, either with or without 4 
system of minimum guarantees. New York and Chicago 
have both worked out a plan of this sort to provide for local 
traction needs, and it has operated with great success and 
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with conspicuous lack of friction. E. P. Ripley, President 
of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, goes even further 
than the municipalities have gone, and would divide the rail- 
roads into groups somewhat after the manner of the regional 
reserve banks, with a certain number of government direc- 
tors, and with minimum guarantees of earnings and 
complete freedom to work out traffic pools, subject to 
government veto power in the public interest. 

Before any constructive plan can be worked out, it will 
certainly be necessary to create an executive department at 
Washington to consider the situation in all its bearings. 
The planning will be a tremendous job, and it is quite obvi- 
ously idle to look to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or to the respective Senate and House committees on inter- 
state commerce to undertake it. But it is fair neither to 
the capital which has built up the existing railroad system 
nor to the business interests of the country requiring its 
extension and development, that our national railroad policy 
should be permitted to remain in such a muddle, without 
plan or leadership, and holding out absolutely no induce- 
ment to build into new territory, or to rehabilitate and 
modernize the weak lines. 











AN APOLOGY FOR OLD MAIDS 
By Henry Dwicut SEepewicK 


ARRIED people, animated by the prejudices of an 
animal ancestry and by a jealous esprit de corps, 

long ago created a legend about celibates, which depicts 
them as crochety, graceless, ill-dressed,  ill-mannered. 
ugly, and selfish; and they have taught this legend 
to so many generations of children that even now little boys 
look on celibates with disdain. And, as little boys grow 
to be bigger boys, disdain gains support from a vagu 
knowledge that if celibates had succeeded in winning the 
world over to their horrid way of thinking, they, princes of 
the kingdom of youth, would never have come into their 
own at all. This silly legend has also been taken up by 
thoughtless jesters, who ridicule that group of celibates 
least able to defend themselves, elderly women; and their 
mockery encourages boys in the gross illusion. But the 
legend gives way before a widening experience; and thx 
high idealism that impels celibates to take their solitary way, 
must always, sooner or later, make itself known by its fruits. 
Who, that looks back on the steadily deepening, steadily 
refining, memories of the past, does not see some celibate 
figure that shone on his path with a peculiar light? Ordi- 
narily such figures are the figures of women, for the depri- 
vation of motherhood is a greater loss to a woman than the 
deprivation of paternity to a man, and renders her more fit 
to pour into an alien channel her dammed up sympathies: 
but it is not always so—the celibate brother, uncle, or priest, 
may fill as large a space in the gracious retrospect of mem- 
ory for a girl as the unmarried woman for a boy. The child 
across whose path the light from that figure fell could not 
analyze those qualities of which he was aware in the spin- 
ster, but he soon learned to recognize them, to enjoy them, 
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to love them, to need them. In her company, free from the 
spirit of the household, unvexed by the genius of the fam- 
ily, he wandered into a pleasant, unfenced spaciousness, 
where his individuality found a liberal reception, where his 
tastes and whims received each a separate and personal wel- 
come. Perhaps the radiant figure was an aunt or elderly 
cousin, bearing on her face the show of solitary communions, 
who, at his call, wrapping her shoulders in a white shawl 
would walk beside him in a tolerant yet restraining sym- 
pathy, as if she beheld what he did “with larger, other eyes 
than” his, and suggested appreciations here and there quite 
different from family appreciations. She did not take 
away from his interest or pleasure in the family household, 
but controlled and encouraged those moods, those closed 
compartments of a boy’s life into which a family has no 
admittance; she was the compassionate goddess of solitude, 
of melancholy, of those vague affections that in the period 
of adolescence grow into religion or love, and spend them- 
selves in moody wanderings through fields and woods, in 
bad verses, in indignant outbursts at the commonness, the 
vulgarity of life. She was not called upon to reconcile those 
fitful periods with due regard for the dinner hour, for com- 
pany, for lessons, for the social duties of croquet or tennis; 
she did not repeat the inadequate formulas of tutorial and 
domestic life; she did not have to enforce rules based on 
the greatest good of the greatest number of children; she 
left unopened those budgets of good advice, which each gen- 
eration solemnly receives from the generation before, and 
passes on solemnly to the generation after. She stood apart 
as the friend of his individuality, of his foolish fancies, of his 
conceits and wayward desires, of his boyish admirations and 
hopes, of his incapacities for dealing with the ordinary life 
about him. 

Perhaps that graceful and radiant figure, which to the 
inefficient boy appeared the embodiment of wisdom and 
sweet reason, had cast at her, behind her back, from some 
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careless lips, the epithet “old maid.” The coarse monosy|- 
lables fell with a thud on his indignant ear. The irreverence 
packed into that term was only comparable to indifference 
to a moonlit night, to Shelley, to the arched pine walk, to the 
violin. The scoff, whether intended as such or not, was the 
first thing to set him wondering as to the differences between 
that beloved figure and other figures also beloved, and to 
offer the clue that led to the explanation of those differences, 
Was it because she was an old maid, that she shed so fresh 
an atmosphere around her, like an unseen spring cooling 
and quickening a mossy spot; that she stood between the 
common conventional course of daily family life and the 
impatient demands of adolescent moods; that she applied her 
comprehensive yet unobtrusive criticism to the standards of 
what he called the world; that she could comfort so effect- 
ively hurts that others unwittingly gave, and sympathize 
with the virtue mingled and blended with his faults’ Was 
that the reason that she cheered and encouraged the lonely 
little boy by asserting the value of his individual soul’ 
Were such the consequences of childlessness, of perpetuai 
maidenhood? ‘Then why did those boys and girls, wh: 
embodied his world and had no inkling of his fitful moods, 
call her “old maid” in derision? 

The phrase “old maid,” to which the mating instincts 
have grudged the gentleness and refinement of polysyllables, 
conjures up a vision of outer isolation, which to the unceli- 
bate looks cold and dismal. A ghostly atmosphere envelops 
that limbo beyond the hearth, outside the home; and th: 
lonely women wandering there wear a sad livery. Are we 
deceived by the imagination, or by the flickering light cast 
by the ruddy fire of our hearths; or is the veiled melancholy, 
that as children we saw and did not understand yet found so 
sympathetic to our discontents, a sign that nature has pun- 
ished the violation of her law? Nature, goddess of instinct, 
stern, as she needs must be in order to be kind, compels 
obedience by what means she can; and upon those that dis- 
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bey she sets the stamp of her displeasure. At her bidding, 
corporeal existence rebels against final extinction. Back- 
ward it looks, and through the sequent generations, human 
and prehuman, back through the vastness of unrecorded 
time, all along in uninterrupted illumination, it sees the 
cheerful glow of life, the radiance of the sacred fire, flaming, 
gleaming, glimmering, without a break, back to the first 
Promethean spark that glittered in the lifeless world; turn- 
ing forward, it beholds the dark come again in all the repul- 
siveness of cold, dead vacancy. The poor warm body, 
rejoicing in the sun, shudders in corporeal trepidation; it 
cannot escape the self-reproach of treason, that it has 
suffered the sacred fire,—tended, cherished, preserved, with 
such great pains, at such great cost, fed upon love, devotion, 
and self-denial,—to die out. No living thing can betray 
the confidence of nature without remorse; and that mute 
self-condemnation, in spite of the persuasions of conscience 
or the bravado of reason, leaves its ineffaceable mark. 

Nor is this consciousness of treason her only punishment. 
The old maid bars against herself the single gate that leads 
into the Kingdom of Heaven of this world; she shall never 
have possession of those 

Stragglers into loving arms 
Those climbers up of knees 


that constitute for fathers and mothers the revelation and 
proof of a divine element in humanity; she shall never see 
incarnate in big round eyes and baby fingers the innocence, 
the love, the faith, the fearlessness, of that Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

The celibate is brave, and what seems to us a distinguish- 
ing mark of inward pain, may be in part the grimness of a 
resolute courage. In days gone by, old maids were strong 
in the belief of an immortal soul. Upborne by an exalted 
mood, they rebuked the body, and looked forward to the 
rapturous union of Being with Being. Now that the spirit 
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apart from the body is less easily perceived, the celibate ha; 
the greater need of courage; to defy nature, in spite of 
religious disbelief, solely for the sake of an ideal, for the 
sake of spiritual salvation during the brief period of bodily 
life, has a touch of the heroic. For nature is no meay 
enemy; she does not turn and run before a sudden onslaught 
of spiritual frenzy. Nature can wait; this is the source of 
her power. Individuals upon individuals, generations upon 
generations, may rebel against her laws; she abides and 
punishes the disobedient. She abides, and in the course o/ 
time the wilfulness of her children spends itself, their pas- 
sion for things of the spirit droops, and they return, “lik 
colts that have frisked for a day in the fields,” back to their 
stalls and obedience at night. Only a steadfast courage, a 
steadfast faith, in the daily, hourly, momentary worth of 
the spirit continues to hold out. The solitary old maid who 
has turned her back upon the comforts of affection, of sym- 
pathy, of a home, of children, of comradeship, in passing 
through the great dark of this existence, in which like chil- 
dren we need to hold one another’s hands to keep our 
courage up, may not to the careless eye present a conspicu- 
ous figure of heroism, but perhaps the ideal has no more 
valiant champion than she. 

Though from one point of view the old maid’s struggl: 
for her own spiritual salvation may seem to be a matter of 
no special concern to general human society, yet from 
another it is of much concern, for she can render society 
services of great and peculiar importance. Her opportu- 
nities call for her; her uses make her a necessary supplement 
to the mother in all the tasks laid on women, other than the 
primary task of maternity. 

The mother is a passionate partisan, she is all for nature. 
Whatever her maternal feelings suggest becomes her duty 
her creed, her truth. She sacrifices herself for her children. 
she is ready to sacrifice all things else for them; she is « 
fanatic in the cause of animal immortality and prostrates 
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herself in blind adoration before the god of earthly life. Her 
judgments are all crooked, for she bases all her opinions 
upon the law of maternity, as a lawyer bases his on the 
Constitution. 'The maternal instinct, so strong emotionally, 
so weak rationally, bursts into intemperate theories. She 
values no principle but that of animal life, she knows no 
measure but that of numbers. Quantity! Quantity! is the 
mother’s cry. 

To the cold spinster, safe at anchor out of the hot current 
of corporeal existence, the quality of life is of more conse- 
quence than its quantity—though more life is good, the 
fuller life is better; and she finds her duty in the endeavor 
to better the quality of life. She regards with sympathy, 
but not without criticism, the fierce physical desire that a 
race, a species, a family, shall inherit the earth, and sets her- 
self apart as a disciple of the spirit to temper that animal 
heat with the cold impartiality of those who have no hope 
of animal immortality. By virtue of her isolation she is a 
critic. She denies that life fulfils its best function in procre- 
ation; she estimates life in itself, for itself; she judges each 
life as a whole complete in itself. 

Take friendship with an old maid; it is not the sunlight 
indeed, but there is in it a twilight calm, a cool, to be 
enjoyed, which a man can find in no other human relation. 
Parents are friends, but they cannot wholly shake off all 
shadow of constraint that comes from the respect and obedi- 
ence due to their office: they are hedged about by the gap 
that must separate one generation from another. Children, 
likewise, are more and less than friends. Man for man has 
an affection, sometimes, like that of Montaigne for La 
Boétie, of an intense and exalted character. But friendship 
for an old maid, in its comfortable freedom from the troubles 
of intemperate feeling, from the duties of a son, a husband, 
a father, a lover, gives the special charm and satisfaction 
derived from a different range of sensibilities, from the 
variety and interest of another series of thoughts and opin- 
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ions. ‘There is a singular sweetness in this contact with thy, 
unmating soul, in this pleasant introspect into the coo) 
sequestered garden of a nunnery. 

In conversation the old maid is not only unhampered by 
the immediate corollaries of maternity, diet, hygiene, and ql] 
the threads that weave the web and woof of home; but she 
also may spread her wings in general freedom. She has 
no deep concern but her own soul and may risk the con- 
sequences of thought, of beliefs and disbeliefs, of imaginings 
and hopes. She enters into a conversation for its own sake, 
accepting it as an important matter for the time being com- 
mitted to her charge. And her talk is steeped with a fine 
flavor by her realization of human relations; these are not 
taken for granted nor neglected, neither magnified nor belit- 
tled, but regarded as the principal business on our human 
pilgrimage, as the materials out of which in the main human 
lives are made. 

Old maids are the best readers of books. A mother reads 
a book, whether for knowledge, or recreation, with the 
absent-mindedness of a shopper who holds a ribbon to the 
light, inwardly pondering how its color will match the 
already purchased stuff at home. An old maid has no such 
preoccupations; for her a book stands on its own feet, to 
be judged according to its service to her. She reads biog- 
raphy not for useful examples, but for the human interest 
of a human life; history, not as the story of a world in 
which she is but a steward of interests vested in the heir, 
but of her own world; poetry, as an emanation from the 
spirit of life, not merely as the blossoming of the imagina- 
tion in the mating season, that loses its sweetness as soon 
as the married state has become a matter of habit. In fact, 
all that books deal with, like life itself, wears a different 
aspect to the mother and to the old maid, for their morals 
are of a different order: one has the morality of an immortal 
humanity, the other that of the brief-lived individual spirit, 
whose affair is not with the future but the present. Man- 
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ners come specially within an old maid’s care. They are the 
outward manifestation of all human relations, and in most 
of our relations with our fellows the outward manifestation 
; more important than the inward sentiment. Life consists 
in meetings with friends, relations, acquaintances, strangers; 
and the one art that can render these random meetings, the 
chance crossings of our paths, anything but a burden to 
hurrying travellers, we commit to no special study or train- 
ing, to no special group of guardians and teachers. The 
old maid is the natural mistress of an atelier for manners. 
4 mother’s manners are rubbed, scratched, and scarred by 
affairs of far greater importance; the old maid’s manners 
have a lightness, a silvery sheen; and, in her lack of pre- 
occupation, she is able to understand their social use, she is 
free to study what theories and methods may teach the rest 
of us how to appreciate, at least how to recognize and 
respect the art. 

There is also the function of education. Watch the 
mother, see her at her board, cutting bread and pouring out 
tumblers of milk for half-a-dozen proofs of her loyalty to 
her theory; see her stitching, basting, darning, or comput- 
ing next year’s budget, with the mental eye fixed far on 
generations yet unborn. She, in obedience to her maternal 
instinct, not only feeds, clothes, and physics, but she also 
trains and teaches, drops into little open, twittering minds 
her own maternal theories; and even when her children 
grow into adolescence she wishes to guide and govern them 
according to her feelings. Her instinct may very well take 
care of them during the instinctive period of childhood, for 
children are likely to tread the great high-road of animal 
life; but for her to continue her control when they become 
reasoning beings is another matter. Instruction, the art of 
encouraging rational processes, of developing the char- 
acter, of catching and fixing as a durable possession the 
winged idealism of youth, is a matter not for maternal zeal 
but for cool and sober impartiality. It is not in the school 
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that this instruction is best given, but in the thousand oppor. 
tunities that spring up in the companionship between th. 
elder sister and the little brother, between the aunt and he; 
nephew, between the old friend and the young; for in tha; 
companionship the boy’s heart is unlocked, his affection leads 
his mind, and both heart and mind become docile and 
curious. The old maid, under the impulse of her celibate 
ideals, seeks to quicken the boy’s individual soul, to teach 
him to regard dispassionately our social structure (built as 
it must be upon the animal conception of life), and abo 
all to regard himself as a creature capable of individual 
completeness, whose essential problem in life is neither ¢ 
procure for himself animal immortality nor to possess th 
earth, but to attain a conception of perfection. 

This virginal attitude towards the instruction of children 
seems to illustrate the social usefulness of old maids, their 
general fitness to be critics of society. No one, of course, 
could suggest that they should be only critics of social 
changes; that task would be out of all proportion to their 
numbers and to their powers, and not specially related to 
the trait that distinguishes them from other people. Their 
service is not to do the work of criticism but to point out 
the right position for criticism to take, the right attitude to 
adopt. The unencumbered celibates more easily than others 
may climb the heights of impartiality, from where by the 
dawning light of justice, which as yet only lightens those 
heights, they will command a full view of the social situation 
as a whole. Take socialism, for instance; see wall upon 
wall, the ancient conceptions of caste and class and individ- 
ualism, of take-and-keep-that-can, deeply entrenched, hon- 
orably and dishonorably fortified and defended, which are 
built out of the dogma that children shall succeed to parents 
in undiminished privileges and prerogatives, and which rest 
on the foundation of animal immortality; and see outside 
those walls the men that have sons to inherit but no privi- 
leges to bequeath. What greater need could there be for 
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dispassionate guides detached from all loyalty to that deep, 
fundamental passion of animal immortality? In the social 
order, mothers, with their fierce maternal instincts and rich 
emotions, with their disdain of reason, are constant sup- 
porters of passion on both sides; in great measure they 
determine the attitude and the action of men; so that, if 
only to undo and counteract the influence of their married 
.isters, old maids have much to do here. 

The difference between their hands is a fair index to 
the differences between a mother and a spinster in creed 
and deed, in friendship, education, or critical usefulness. 
A mother’s hand with its tenderness, its caressing, smooth- 
ing, soothing promises of warmth after cold, of comfort 
after privation, of happiness after pain, with its melodious 
rhythmic movement which lulls and charms the troubled 
child, is the incomparable instrument of the corporal 
sequence of life; her hand strokes the child as if the whole 
service of the precedent ages had been to shape and perfect 
it as an instrument of maternal love, as if the great artist 
Time had bent over it, thought over it, toiled over it, 
planned, modelled, devised, and imagined, till with the ripe- 
ness of perfection, he had rested content. The hand of the 
maid is different. Its touch brings no corporeal promises, 
its loneliness almost disturbs the animal within us, and yet 
it seems fraught with something just beyond the power of 
touch to impart, as if touch were struggling up into lan- 
guage, charged with a message beyond our comprehension 
and a sympathy beyond our reach. Celibate fingers have 
clasped no lover’s hand, they have caressed no child, they 
touch with the composure of the evening wind, which never- 
theless, brings to us the knowledge that it has touched 
great things afar and will touch great things again, and in 
between touches us. 

The touch of the old maid’s hand, that once soothed and 
comforted our adolescent griefs and discontents, explains 
the deepest service which the celibate may render to society. 
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She is free to devote herself to an ideal, to the ideal of the 
individual life, to a passionate renunciation of the corpors| 
self and the passionate worship of That, which though we 
do not know it, or at least do not perceive it, yet may by 
She has a priestly office to fill, not dissimilar to that of her 
elder sisters, the nuns, but more fructifying, more intel. 
ligent. It is the mission of her Celibate Order to go inty 
the world to combat the original sin of our animal origiy, 
which brings with it the greed, the grossness, the pride, the 
injustice, of animals that have prevailed in the struggle for 
existence. This Celibate Order is a modern priesthood, and 
our society, whatever its self-satisfaction and its self-cop- 
fidence, is not wholly without the need of a priesthood. 
For the primary function of priesthood now, just as it 
has always been, is to maintain and encourage an acceptance 
of a belief in holiness. Priests, in theory at least, constitute 
a band set apart from the hurry and sweat of the ordinary 
day; they are hedged about by custom, seclusion, and 
reserve, in order that they shall publicly and _ privately, 
before men in congregations and among the chance com- 
panions of daily life, teach by precept and example a belief 
in holiness. 

In former times, and even to-day by virtue of inherited 
ideas, the priesthood has been confined to men, but it has 
always derived its strength from the support of celibate 
women. As Mary and Martha to Jesus, as St. Scolastica 
to her brother St. Benedict, as St. Clare to her brother in 
the spirit, St. Francis, so women set apart from the current 
of corporal life have always sustained and comforted the 
priest. The more the course of history sweeps the priest- 
hood away from the path of its old orbit, the greater the 
need that ministering sisters shall perform the primary func- 
tions of the priest in his stead. ‘The dispassionate, unpre- 
judiced celibate must keep alive the belief in the creed of 
holiness. Churches and dogmas may go, but the concep- 
tions embodied in the sacraments remain. The entry into 
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life is a solemn and sacred matter: “La vie n’est ni un plaisir 
ni une douleur, c’est une affaire grave dont nous sommes 
chargés, qu'il faut conduire et terminer avec honneur.” If 
this is true—if life is neither for pleasure nor pain, but an 
affair of consequence that we must carry on and end with 
honor, who is so well-fitted as the old maid, unprejudiced 
by the profound animal egotism that governs breeders, to 
teach the child that his business in life is not worldly success, 
nor popular applause, nor achievement of obvious bulk, but 
to live his life as an affair of honor. This is the creed of 
the old maid. She asserts the dogma of personal spiritual 
responsibility, she proclaims the importance of the individual 
in himself, though the inheritance of propulsion, of animal 
energy, Which has descended to him from time immemorial, 
perish with him forever; she rejects the doctrine that 
humanity as a whole is the only entity with a meaning, that 
we are but constituent atoms, mere partakers in a stream 
of physical life not our own, links in the great procreative 
chain that binds the first life on earth with the last. She 
is eminently the priestess of spiritual life, and as such may 
render the noblest services to humanity. 

All such services proceed from the old maid’s idealism. 
By the renunciation of the greatest human desire, of the 
greatest human happiness, she has obtained spiritual free- 
dom; she has not misallied her soul, she has kept herself 
unspotted from the world. This renunciation, which looks 
to the vulgar ridiculous, to youth silly, to married folks 
mistaken and melancholy, is no brief or easy matter; it is 
a Purgatory, and the maiden soul that passes through it 
becomes a gracious being. 





OVID AMONG THE GOTHS 


By GaMALIEL Braprorp 


To haphazard pun by which Touchstone compares 
himself among his goats to the honest poet Ovid among 
the Goths has a double infelicity, because Ovid was not 
among the Goths and because he is ill-described by “honest” 
in the parliamentary sense in which Touchstone employs the 
word. Nevertheless, the familiar reference will serve to 
introduce the most pitiable figure in all classic literature, who 
has made himself interesting by the minute, if monotonous, 
description of his woes. Cano tristia tristis. My song is 
dismal because Iam. As he had sung lovers without loving, 
gods without believing, and heroes, though perfectly inca- 
pable of heroism, some of us prefer his dismal strains to any- 
thing else he wrote. 

Boissier, with unusual exaggeration, declares his belie! 
that Ovid, before his exile, was the happiest man that ever 
existed. This would be a rash assertion, even about men 
whom we know far better. But it is clear that Ovid’s early 
life must have been a peculiarly fortunate one. Born just 
at the beginning of the Augustan age, he had none of the 
personal recollection of preceding horrors which gave grav- 
ity to Virgil and Horace; yet he knew by hearsay enough to 
impart a sharper zest to the pleasures of peace and luxury 
and ease. Placed in a comfortable social position and finan- 
cially well-to-do, he had friends in the literary and in the 
fashionable sets both. At that time the whole Roman 
world was mad for pleasure. The men were excluded from 
politics and had nothing to do but run after the women. 
The women were restless, idle, and eager for the admira- 
tion of the men. Banquets, theatres, shows, public read- 
ings—every diversion which would bring the sexes into 
social contact was sought for with incessant eagerness. 
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In short, Cupid was the reigning deity. Marrying, giving 
in marriage—and forgiving in marriage—have rarely been 
carried on more hilariously. Ovid himself was married 
thrice; but this was moderation. His claims to popularity 
were quite different. Of all that carnival of amorous gaiety, 
legitimate and illegitimate, he was the poet and high-priest. 
It is true that genuine love requires little literary stimulus. 
“A lady asked me the other day,” says Anatole France, “of 
what use were poets. I told her they helped us to love, but 
she assured me one could love very well without them.” 
Ovid himself acknowledges the same thing, with charming 
candor: “My verses teach only what everybody knows 
already.” Nevertheless, gaudy youth will always, with the 
hero of Shakespeare, like books that are well-bound and that 
treat of love. And Ovid, inexhaustible in poetic ingenuity, 
fed the popular appetite, first with a glowing account of his 
own experiences, and then with an elaborate treatise on the 
Art of Love, which proved him at once to be an expert, and 
no doubt won him the applause and admiration of all who 
had been, were, or wished to be successful lovers. 

Few men were better able to enjoy or appreciate such 
a position. He had not sufficient depth of nature for pro- 
found sympathy, but he was eminently mobile, sensitive, and 
quick to respond to outside influences. He was a thorough 
egotist, but he had also the strong social instinct which 
obscures egotism when it cannot obliterate it. He was self- 
ish, yet he was kindly where it cost him nothing, and though 
he was intensely ambitious, Landor has well pointed out that 
few poets have spoken of their contemporaries with less 
jealousy than he. In all his vast work, there is little trace 
of genuine passion, and consequently his poetry lacks the 
high note that passion gives. He is fanciful rather than 
imaginative, gay rather than merry, ingenious rather than 
simple. In fact, ingenuity haunts him everywhere. A pro- 
fessional story-teller, he can never lose himself in his story, 
as do Boceaccio and Chaucer, Dumas and Scott. The whole 
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world to him, earth, heaven, and hell, is matter for perpetual 
cleverness. He reminds one often of Oscar Wilde, and, like 
Wilde, he seemed of all men least fitted to bear the sudden 
blast of misery that came upon him. 

For, in the height of his popularity, when he was doing his 
best and soberest work, when all Rome admired andj 
applauded him, he was sent by the Emperor Augustus into 
perpetual exile at the end of the world. The exact, immedi- 
ate cause of this misfortune is not clearly known. Ovid 
refers to it often, but in veiled language and with obscure 
hints only. The most probable conjecture is that he was 
in some way involved in one of the scandals of the imperial 
family and had seen and heard more than he should have 
done. Back of this pretext, however, it seems evident that 
the emperor wished to punish the poet for his very ob jection- 
able verses. Among other ambitions Augustus had that of 
wishing to be a reformer. He found Rome brick and left 
it marble. He also found it corrupt and wished to leave it 
virtuous. This was a good deal more difficult. No coad- 
jutors, he thought, would be more helpful than the poets. 
Virgil, and even Horace, fell in with the revival policy 
admirably. But Ovid, Ovid—he triumphed with ecstacy in 
everything the emperor most wished to suppress. There- 
fore, when a good occasion presented itself, he had to suffer. 

He did suffer. At the age of fifty he was exiled to Tomi, 
a little colony, half Greek, half barbarian, on the Black Sea, 
near the mouth of the Danube. The decree came upon hin 
suddenly and he gives a piteous description of his hurried 
departure, the scanty preparation, the forlorn leave-takings. 
A rough and violent winter voyage brought him, after many 
narrow escapes, to the dreary, barren edge of civilization, 
where he was to spend eight miserable years, and from which 
he sent forth one prolonged wail of metrical agony. “To 
think that one whose name was a household word in Rome 
should have to live among the Bessi and the Getes!” That 
is the perpetual note. 
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Could there be a more curious psychological study than 
such a man, thrown into such surroundings and himself sup- 
plying careful notes on his sufferings and experiences / For, 
in his long series of verse letters to home friends, he details, 
with cruel monotony, if not the incidents, at least the emo- 
tions, of his daily life. As might have been expected, with 
his character, disaster so complete brings complete moral col- 
lapse. “If you met me in the street, you would not know 
me.” he writes to one friend, “my prime of life is so over- 
come with ruin.” He does, indeed, occasionally pride him- 
self on bearing up with courage. “My soul is equal to my 
evils. From that my body gets strength and bears things not 
to be borne.” Again, “All woes come upon me. But my 
soul bears all woes and gives my body strength to bear them.” 
‘These are vague flashes, however. As a general thing, he 
finds no consolation, no comfort, no refuge. 

There seems to be little effort to seek for charm or interest 
in his surroundings, yet some charm or interest they must 
have had, surely. All through his earlier work there are con- 
stant traces of delight in the beauty of nature, and though 
his expression of this is too apt to be deformed by the 
attempt at cleverness, it has often exquisite feeling. 


Nec minimum refert, intacta rosaria primus, 
An sera carpas pene relicta manu. 


To be sure, the nature of the Scythian steppes was far 
remote from that of Tibur or Pestum; yet one would think 
its breadth, its color, its vastness must have made some 
spiritual appeal. To Ovid there is none, nothing but barren- 
ness, shuddering desolation, horror, and cold, cold, forever 
cold. It is most curious to note how again and again he 
starts to paint what he sees about him and before he knows 
it, slips into painting what he does not see: violets, roses, 
the breath of vineyards, merry barefoot maidens dancing in 
the autumn sun. His heart aches as he remembers, and his 
light verses grow heavy with the weight of tears. 
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There is one natural solace that he would indulge in, if he 
could, and his longing for it is a great element of attraction 
in him. Apparently even in the giddy days of laughter ang 
vanity, he had learned, or had not forgotten, the true Roman 
love of the soil. He recalls with sadness those gardens— 
tended now by whom?—which he himself was wont to cher. 
ish, and the trees he planted from which others must pluck 
the fruit. The touch of the soil, he feels, would make him 
forget thought, the homely contact of goats or sheep. He 
would like to learn the Getic cries for guiding oxen, to grasp 
the plough in his hand and cast the seed upon the turned 
earth. His quick imagination fires with the idea,—these 
fields, why not clear the tangled weeds out of them! Why 
not bring water to the parched and sterile soil? Yet, after 
all, what is the use? This is not civilized Italy. And what 
profits labor, when the marauding Scythian may sweep 
away a season’s effort in one night? 

But, if nature is inadequate and uncertain, there are stil] 
men, and women, and children. Surely they ought to be 
all the more interesting because they are different from those 
at home. Weare told that Ovid was the keenest of observers. 
Always “in the closest contact with human nature,” says 
Sellar; and Landor, “that poet who with all his levity has 
more unobtrusively sage verses than any, be he Roman or 
Athenian.” It may be so; but he appears to find very little 
worth his talent in an eight years’ residence at Tomi. Rare 
indeed is any touch of genuine observation: “The women 
pound corn, instead of spinning, and carry heavy vessels of 
water on their bent heads.” Occasionally he sketches in 
broad outlines the hurrying throng as he sees it about him: 
“You want to know something of these people of Tomi where 
I dwell? A mixed company, between Greek and Getic, but 
more of the half-subdued Getic than the Greek. . . . Not 
one of them who does not carry quiver and bow and arrows 
dark with viper’s gall. Fierce voices, cruel faces, the true 
breed of Mars, unshorn, unshaven, quick to strike with the 
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knife that every man of them carries at his thigh. Among 
these creatures, dear friend, now dwells thy poet, alas, for- 
getful of his dainty loves; such things he hears and such he 
sees.” And the shudder of his rising hair and nerve-racked 
flesh makes his verses harsh as the filing of a saw: 


Nec vacat, in qua sint positi regione Tomite, 
Querere, finitimo vix loca nota Getz ; 

Aut quid Sauromate faciant, quid Iazyges acres, 
Cultaque Orestee Taurica terra dee. 


If he had not leisure even to observe or describe the 
human movement that was going on about him, it is hardly 
to be supposed that he would enter into it with sympathy, 
that he would make acquaintances or friends, and find in 
new affection, however humble, some recompense for the 
loss of the old. Apparently he did not. “Here is no friend,” 
he says, “whose chat can wile away the slowly slipping 
hours.” And in a moment of petulance he brands everybody 
with savage condemnation—“The men are hardly worthy of 
the name: the wolves are only a little more savage.” It is 
true that when his neighbors at last find out this attitude and 
not unnaturally take offense at it, he apologizes. No, no, 
not you, he says, I never quarrelled with you. It is my own 
situation I grieve over here. You are all kind to me, very, 
very kind. It is your country I don’t like. And you don’t 
like it yourselves. With time he overcomes his prejudices, 
learns the native language, writes in it, is praised and hon- 
ored, and finds, no doubt, a certain satisfaction in being so. 

Yet, even allowing for all the circumstances, the man’s 
bearing seems to me thoroughly consistent with what we 
know of him. He was quick and sensitive. He had no depth 
of kindliness or sympathy. It is only necessary to place the 
elaborate love letters of his heroines beside Dante’s F'ran- 
cesca or Virgil’s Dido to perceive this. But compare Ovid 
with a much lesser personage than Dante or Virgil, with 
Dumas pére, whom in some ways he resembles. Dumas 
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would have felt such an exile from Paris as keenly as Ovid: 
but in three months he would have had three love affairs, haye 
hobnobbed with Greek and Sarmate, have rigged a stage and 
put on melodramas that would have drawn tears and coin 
from every Getic soul. Since he could not go to Rome, he 
would have brought Rome to Tomi, and the present applause 
of the barbarians would almost have made up for remote 
Roman forgetfulness. 

I ask myself, further, whether adversity accomplished any 
change in Ovid’s inner life, whether the loss of all he loved 
brought the least profit in self-examination, in stiffening 
of spiritual fibre, in purifying and elevating of moral tone. 
The response is slighter than one could wish. Of repentance 
for early folly and indiscretion, real regret for having 
offended, not only against the wishes of Augustus, but 
against all the purer and finer traditions of Roman morals, 
there is hardly a trace. Once or twice, indeed, the poet’s 
agony wrings from him what sounds like a cry of genuine 
remorse. ‘“‘When I was fortunate and happy, I toyed with 
youthful, happy things. Now at last I come to regret it.” 
Again, even more earnestly: “Oh, I repent, I repent, if ever 
wretchedness is to be trusted; and my error wrings my soul. 
My fault is worse to me than my exile and to have sinned is 
worse than to suffer the penalty. So help me God, to whom 
that sin is known, the penalty may be removed, the sin will 
last forever.” It seems hard not to believe such a fervor of 
confession as this. Yet with Ovid one never knows. His 
general tone in regard to his shortcomings is much more one 
of apology and of defense. Others have done far worse than 
he. Look at the old poets, Greek and Latin. What things 
are written there and no poet was ever exiled for them. 
Look at the stage—a horror, beside which his verses are 
innocent. And there is the old plea, that he gave the public 
only what it asked for. Altogether, it seems as if the regret 
were less for having offended morals than for having 
offended Augustus. 
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Also, misery should have bred tenderness and tolerance 
as well as repentance. Did it‘ I have already noted Lan- 
dor’s stress upon Ovid’s general kindliness. “I wish well to 
Ovidius, for he speaks well of everybody,” says Messala, in 
his charming dialogue with Tibullus. This is in the main 
undeniable, and sometimes a deeper spirit of forgiveness 
breathes in the melancholy elegies: “Your loyalty is pre- 
cious. As for those who turned their backs and fled with for- 
tune, let us forgive them.” Yet over against this we must 
set that curious outburst of rage called “Ibis,” in which the 
poet hurls his whole arsenal of fury against an enemy who 
persists in hounding him even in his exile. Such a luxury of 
cursing, such a finished, ornate, elaborate triumph of anath- 
ema can hardly be produced elsewhere outside the ecclesi- 
astical perfection of Doctor Slop. A mere literary exercise. 
in imitation of Callimachus, say some. Literary the thing 
is, to the point of frigidity, like much of Ovid’s writing. 
But literary or not, a mind which could occupy itself with 
such vindictiveness can hardly be said to have been chastened, 
or sweetened, or purified by adversity. 

The truth is, during the whole long eight years, the exile 
thought of but one thing, getting home again. This effort 
sustained him, this hope comforted him. Without it, his 
only refuge would have been the suicide from which a faith- 
ful friend saved him when the blow first fell. 

From the beginning, he keeps up a perpetual epistolary 
bombardment upon everyone in Rome who is likely to have 
interest or influence. The emperor, of course, stands first 
and to him Ovid addresses appeal after appeal, varying his 
petitions with all possible ingenuity of flattery. The long- 
est of these letters is the elaborate defense referred to above, 
in which the poet justifies his errors by the example of others. 
It would seem as if nothing could have shown more lack of 
judgment. If Augustus was really bent on reforming the 
world, he was not likely to be gratified by the argument that 
all literature was against him. A sincere offer of assistance 
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would probably have gone further; but no doubt he knew 
that of this Ovid was quite incapable. At any rate, neither 
argument, nor gress flattery, nor piteous plea made any 
impression, unless Ovid was right in imagining that the 
emperor was preparing to reconsider at the time of his death, 
Below the throne there was a long list of friends and 
acquaintances, to whom Ovid writes with agonized entreaty, 
What their response was we can only guess; but it is likely 
to have implied more or less amiable evasion. In the first 
series of his letters, the “Tristia,’” he mentions few names. 
appealing now to one great personage, now to another, 
anonymously, with the evident fear that they would not wish 
to be compromised. But in the “Pontic Epistles” he drops 
this precaution, whether because he had grown hopeless or 
because the whole story had become too public for comment 
to be dangerous. Among his correspondents are some of the 
greatest names of Rome and he addresses them in every 
variety of tone. Now he learns of one, trusted utterly, who 
has betrayed him, and it seems as if the foundations of his 
universe were shaken. Or again, a mere acquaintance, from 
whom he expected nothing, proves loyal, and his heart exults 
with hope. In his extremity, he even goes outside the limits 
of Roman friendship and appeals to the barbarian king 
Cotys, if by any chance his influence may avail with the 
imperial autocrat. Sometimes he reproaches bitterly, for 
real or imagined neglect: “The ants never throng to a 
deserted granary. Lose your wealth and you will lose your 
friends.”” Sometimes he declares that he will give up the 
attempt, reconcile himself, forget: ‘There are wounds that 
are made worse by meddling with them. It is better to let 
them alone.” But this mood does not last. No diversion, no 
reaction lasts; all give place, and that speedily, to the pro- 
longed, renewed, inevitable wail: Rome, Rome, bring me 
back to Rome, or if not that, get me delivered from this 
Scythian horror, this bleak and frigid epitome of hell. 
There is one intercessor in whom the poet places more 
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confidence than in any other—his wife; and his letters to 
her are the most curious of all. How genuine was his affec- 
tion for her? She was his third matrimonial experiment, and 
we have no means of knowing how deep his conjugal devo- 
tion may have been before disaster came. Certainly, to hear 
him, you would think they must have been a pair of doves. 
She is the half of his soul. He would be glad indeed to per- 
ish if only she can be safe. Her agony at his departure— 
so he says—was indescribable: swooning, torn hair, gelid 
limbs, a first impulse to go with him, a second to die since 
she cannot have him, the third to live only with the sacred 
purpose of devoting herself to his recall. From the far 
shores of Scythia he writes back, commending her fidelity. 
He knows all she is doing for him. She is as chaste as 
Penelope, as faithful as Laodamia, and he wraps her in the 
purple garment of mythology which he had ready-made for 
all the numerous and varied ladies whom it served his turn 
to celebrate. Her birthday comes. He will honor it in 
frozen Tomi as he used to in Italian sunshine: “Blessed 
festival, come hither, hither to my far-off dwelling-place; 
come all bright and shining, alas, too much unlike my own.” 

Yet there grows later a little impatience, if you are watch- 
ing carefully. Why can’t she do something? The years are 
going, going. There is the empress. Surely she can appeal 
toher. Risk? What if there is a little risk? Even if she 
loses her life in the attempt, there was a king Admetus who 
had a queen, Alcestis. But there—bore my wife, so faith- 
ful, though a little timid, a little inexperienced in the world’s 
wicked ways? I am not the sort of man for that. And one 
asks himself, What was she doing all those years? Really 
longing, loving; or betraying, forgetting? Who may know? 

Whatever doubt may attach to Ovid’s affection for his 
wife, none attends the brief glimpse we get of his daughter, 
the lovely-named Perilla, who had probably little influence 
and apparently much charm. He makes a tender reference 
to her in the “Fasti”: “One daughter I have, and may she 
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long outlive me. With her alive I cannot but be happy.” 
And one letter he writes to her from his melancholy exile. 
It is sad enough, but it has a singularly winning grace. 
Where will it find her, he wonders, sitting with her gentle 
mother or busy with her books? Wherever she may be, he 
knows she will snatch it eagerly, wild with desire to know 
how he is and what he is about. Those books—does she 
remember how they enjoyed them together, made verses 
together, each helped the other in the lovely converse of 
the Muses? Those books—let her cling to them still. She 
need not fear that song will be her ruin as it has been his, 
For she can sing nothing but what is innocent and pure. 
And her beauty will fade, and age with noiseless foot will 
come stealing upon her; but the delight of thought and the 
enchanting grace of poetry can never grow old. 

So this vision of fresh girlhood breaks in, like a gleam of 
sunshine, on the varied monotony of complaint. But the 
clouds close again at once, and if the poet thinks of any- 
thing but his woes, he does not speak of it. Long day after 
long day he broods on misery. Ill health? No, not ill 
health, at least not always. He has been frail from child- 
hood, but on the whole he bears his troubles physically well. 
Perhaps the strong fresh air even invigorates nerves spent 
with too much Roman luxury. But for the mind—what is 
there to hope? Days of terror, years of remorseless, cold 
life unrelieved by affection, or society, or glory; and death— 
death in that barren desert, untended, unpitied, unbewailed. 
Why, even after death, if tales be true, his Roman ghost 
must wander forever among Sarmatic shadows. Ah, no, 
rather perish on the pyre, body and soul. But at least he 
begs that those who love him—if any love him—may bring 
back his ashes in a little urn, that so he may not be an exile 
even after death. 

From thoughts bitter as these, memory, though also bitter, 
affords a sort of refuge, and the poet lives much in the past. 
forgetting in the pale glow of his imagination the wastes of 
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Seythia and the battle cries of Gete and Sarmate. Rome 
hangs ever before him, Rome so immeasurably the great- 
est thing in the Roman world. Paris to a Frenchman means 
much. Perhaps no Parisian could be permanently happy 
away from it. Still, there are other capitals besides Paris. 
And some flavor of civilization would be found in almost 
anv modern exile. To a Roman, outside of Rome there was 
nothing—not even in Athens or the gorgeous cities of the 
Kast. Thus it is that Ovid tells over to himself all those 
past days and the delights of them, visits again known streets 
and squares, basks in sunlit porticos, hears the common cries 
that once seemed harsh and now reécho so deliciously. 

Not the city only, but the things that were done there, 
fill his memory and sting it with a terrible, enchanting pain. 
Youth, youth is fled far enough anyway, but how much fur- 
ther it seems, and dimmer, and sweeter, across those stern 
and savage seas. Now he recalls pleasant days and merry 
companions: “I remember so well our pastimes together 
and the dainty jests that sped the moments swiftly. The 
hours seemed too brief for the interchange of thought and 
the day was gone sooner than what I had to tell you.” Now 
he goes over, less, no doubt, for his correspondent than for 
himself, a rapid sketch of his childhood and young manhood, 
touches tenderly the memory of his lost brother, dwells at 
length on his passion for study and poetry and the friends it 
brought him. Virgil he saw, Horace he heard, Propertius 
he knew well. Where are they now! Or his mind turns to 
earlier wanderings, far, far different from those he has lately 
known. Then, with his friend Macer, he visited the purple 
Kast, Greece, and Sicily,—all sunshine, all gaiety, all charm. 





It is one thing to travel at your own wayward will, in jovial 
company, when pleasant sights suggest quick thoughts, and 
quick thoughts breed harmless jests, and when above all, 
if you choose, you can turn your ship’s prow backward and in 
a few hours be in Rome again. But Scythia! 

And those who have dreamed dreams of loved ones lost 
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and joy vanished will know what dreams must have been {y 
Ovid. To see, to hear, actually to touch, and then to have 
all snatched away again ina moment! “My dreams affrigh 
me with the shadow of real things and my inner sense wake, 
ever for my ruin. Sometimes I seem to shun the flyino 
arrows and to extend my captive hands for cruel chains, 0; 
again, fooled by the treachery of too sweet sleep, I behold the 
far dwellings of my own country, and speak my fill wit) 
the friends I love and with my darling wife. Then I awake. 
and see how false was my delight, and my present state js 
made worse by the keen perception of all that I have lost. 
Thus, whether day beholds this wretched head, or whether the 
dewy steeds of night are passing slowly, my heart is melted 
within me by perpetual care, even as new wax is melted by 
a sudden flame.” 

And love? What of love? He had been the poet of love, 
the prophet of love, the high-priest of love? Will love desert 
him now? The memory of past triumphs and successes still 
lingers with him—a torture, or a delight? Cupid appears to 
him in a dream and comforts him with the near prospect of 
release from exile. Again, in a more melancholy moment, 
he composes his epitaph and calls upon all true lovers to 
pray for his repose. Yet I hardly think love, as a personal 
emotion, can ever have been a very important element in his 
life. At any rate, when he arrived at Tomi, he was well past 
middle age, and there is certainly no indication of amatory 
solace during his sojourn there. I have said that Dumas 
would have had many love-affairs upon his hands. But Ovid 
was of a different temper. He himself tells us that he never 
gave a thought to such things and naively confirms the asser- 
tion by declaring that his surroundings afforded no oppor- 
tunity. It seems more than probable that he is another 
striking instance of a fact singularly attested in the corre- 
spondence of Sterne, that the men who have written most 
freely on sexual matters are, for obvious reasons, apt to be 
personally of a rather frigid temperament. 
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No, I imagine that the recollection of love and all his 
dealings with it and all it had done—or undone—for him, 
afforded Ovid little but bitterness. And though he would 
have comprehended but imperfectly the beautiful sentences 
of his great admirer Landor, he would have been quite ready 
to subscribe to them: “Before I left Ovidius when I 
returned his visit, he read to me the commencement of some 
amatory pieces, at which, if I smiled, it was in courtesy, not 
approbation. From the mysteries of religion the veil is sel- 
dom to be drawn, from the mysteries of love never. For this 
offense the gods take away from us our freshness of heart 
and our susceptibility of pure delight.” 

One consolation Ovid had in his misery, however, one seri- 
ous, high, enduring consolation, without which it is difficult 
indeed to see how he could have survived; and that was 
literature. All his life he was essentially a literary man. 
It was not only that he loved glory, as Lucretius and Virgil 
did. It was not only that he had an exquisite delight in 
artistic expression, as Horace had. It was more than that. 
He looked at all life, at nature, at religion, at man and 
woman, at himself, from the literary point of view, as much 
as ever Flaubert or D’Annunzio. Through all his emotions, 
through all his experiences, you trace that curious detach- 
ment, that double personality, by which the born writer at 
once lives, and stands by and watches himself live. He had 
the writer’s love of finish, the writer’s vanity, the writer’s 
pretense of belittling his work when it is all on earth he 
cares for. How admirable is his declaration in one line that 
he has burned his great poem, with the confession in the next 
that it is safely extant in other copies! 

The excess of this literary preoccupation accounts, I think, 
for the defects of even Ovid’s best poetry. He never loses 
himself in his subject, is never lifted up, nor swept away. 
Sellar is impressed with the poet’s freshness of imaginative 
sympathy, and the Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco feels 
that he approaches the old myths with the buoyancy and 
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impressionability of a child. But Boissier calls him a poe 
of fashion, a parlor poet, and I do not see how anyone cay 
read him widely without agreeing with Boissier. He had, 
it is true, immense fertility of invention, an extraordinary 
richness and breadth of fancy. But always at critica| 
moments there comes the false note, the sense of artifice, the 
intrusion of the writer’s cleverness between the reader and 
the thing portrayed. Light, color, swiftness, ease, gaiety 
are always there; but human truth is not there. Even ip 
Ovid’s lamentations, the sincerest things he ever wrote, this 
literary ingenuity is often near at hand. A sob turns to ap 
epigram and a bitter memory is dissolved in a mythological 
ratalogue. 

Yet the fact remains that literature was his comfort, his 
solace, his delight, a pale delight, and sometimes chilled by 
the frozen winds of Scythia, but at least something to turn 
to, to banish thought and sweeten care. He is a worker, has 
always been a worker he tells us, and even in exile and misery 
he works. On the voyage out, when the high seas are wetting 
his manuscript, he is making verses. After years of absence, 
in the midst of barbarians, and with hostile uproar sounding 
in his ears, he is making verses still. Sometimes his patience 
fails, sometimes he loses temper even with the Muse, his 
best, most faithful, only friend; after all, she misled him, 
she ruined him. But it does not last long. She is a mistress 
whose sovereign charm no lover can resist, and he returns 
to her with a ery which all her followers will echo and cherish: 
“As the wounded votary of Bacchus does not feel her 
wounds, when sense is numbed by the wild revel in Idean 
woods, so when my heart is touched by that thyrsus, ever 
green, the spirit within me rises above all human ills. It 
forgets exile, forgets the frigid barriers of the Scythian sea, 
forgets even the anger of the gods. I might have drunk the 
cup of Lethe, breeder of sleep, so free is my soul from the 
bitter contact of adversity.” 

Nor is it merely as diversion, distraction, minister of for- 
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getfulness, that the Muse helps lonely sorrow such as Ovid's 
was. There is something in the outcry, too, something of 
relief and comfort in proclaiming one’s woes in imperishable 
beauty which distant ears will hear, if ears at hand do not. 
Strange, that those things we would not, could not, utter in 
close confidence to a near friend, we are ready to pour out 
‘rom the housetops that whoso will may profit by them. And 
‘hus, no doubt, Ovid, like Leopardi, like Byron, like Heine, 
found consolation in embalming his griefs in what he fondly 
hoped might be eternal verses. 

One thing is curious. The sufferings Ovid sang were real, 
tangible, indisputable, such as no one could doubt or laugh 
at. Byron’s, on the other hand, were for the most part sub- 
jective, wilful, matter of the mind not of the body. Yet, 
perhaps from this very fact, Byron’s seem to us far more 
noble, more worthy, more dignified. Neither was thoroughly 
manly, but of the two Byron was very much more so. 

Manly or not, however, Ovid succeeded in making millions 
of posterity think about him. The assurance of this would 
have been some slight alleviation of his misery. And indeed 
there were times when, with the splendid prophetic vision of 
a great poet, he needed no external assurance. ‘Thus the 
closing lines of the charming letter to his daughter are among 
the finest, not only of Ovid, but of any Roman poet: “Even 
I, though I lack fatherland and love and home, though all 
things have been taken from me that can be taken, yet I 
have with me my genius, as an eternal joy. Over that even 
Cesar has no power. Whoever wills may end my mortal 
life. But my fame will live on when I have passed away. 
So long as martial Rome, victorious upon her seven hills, 
shall sway the orbed world, so long mankind shall read my 
verses.” Moments like that must have paid for some days 
even of exile. 














THE UNITY OF THE CHURCHES 
By Newman SMYTH 


HE problem of church unity has long been the oy}. 
standing problem of the Christian world. Now the 
war renders its solution a commanding obligation. The 
proposed World Conference, as a first step towards unity, 
represents a general religious determination to meet it. The 
coming of the Conference was not with observation, as it was 
said of old a coming of the kingdom of God would be: its 
announcement was hardly noticed by the daily press; the 
idea has been quietly growing with only occasional mention 
in the religious papers. But it is here, in the midst of the 
churches, and it brings with it the promise of another of the 
days of the Son of man on the earth—an era already near at 
hand of a greater Christianity for the world than in our 
“unhappy divisions’ we have ever seen. 

That these are no vain words would be the united testi- 
mony of those who have known the origin, and followed 
step by step thus far the progress of this great venture of 
faith. It was conceived in the noble humility of an exalted 
ideal. Almost literally, like Peter’s dream, it was a vision 
seen one night on the house-top, and the next morning 
brought down to the street, and at the knock of a new oppor- 
tunity made the business of the church. At first an inspira- 
tion in the mind of one, immediately it took form and 
purpose in the thoughts of others; unexpectedly, yet in ful- 
filment of many influences converging towards it from the 
past, it became the resolution to which a whole church found 
itself committed. Nor was that all. In its inception, two 
other Christian communions, each acting without knowledge 
of the other, found themselves brought face to face before a 
common task. It happened, or—we might say if we knew 
more of the higher strategy in human affairs which we call 
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Providence—it was ordered in this wise. In October, 1910, 
at the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Cincinnati, a missionary bishop, bringing with him 
the spirit of the World Missionary Conference held the pre- 
vious year in Edinburgh, threw out the idea of attempting 
something like that for the sake of the unity of the church. 
Others caught up the suggestion, conferred together, and 
at once, with a unanimity and conviction surpassing their 
expectation, the convention adopted the proposal which had 
been submitted; and this vast, far-reaching movement was 
begun. At the same time, the National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches was in session in Boston. Simulta- 
neously, and without knowledge of what was done at 
Cincinnati by the Protestant Episcopal Church, it took 
action approving of such conferences as had previously been 
commended by the Lambeth Conference of Anglican 
Bishops, and appointing a committee to receive any over- 
tures that might be offered by the Episcopal Church. And 
at the same time also, a national convention of the Church of 
the Disciples, numerically one of the largest Christian bodies 
in this country, appointed an influential committee, and com- 
missioned them to go forth to seek for church unity. Thus 
at once three communions were gathered together in the 
same purpose and prayer. Others took similar action as soon 
as the proposals could be submitted to them; and thus the 
movement from the outset became a joint undertaking and 
began to assume a broadly representative character. 

The Episcopal General Convention appointed a commis- 
sion to carry out the proposal for a World Conference which 
their action contemplated; and the late Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
who was present at the convention, at once offered to initiate 
the financing of the undertaking by a gift of one hundred 
thousand dollars. This commission, which was immediately 
organized, found itself confronted with a vast and broadly 
defined undertaking; too big a project, it might be thought, 
for a practical undertaking, too high an ideal for human 
87 
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hands to reach up and bring down to earth. But the con. 
mission was content to begin by laying hold of the idea] by 
the nearest end of it which Providence had bent down Within 
reach. The full realization of it may not be as yet for Us 
to attain; but we can make a beginning in a practical way, 
Taking therefore no too anxious thought for the morrow. but 
seeking counsel sufficient for each day’s task, the commissioy 
entered upon the great work of faith which had bee, 
entrusted to it. 

It was intended from the outset to make this movement 
for church unity a united undertaking, and not the endeayor 
of any one communion; and the Episcopal commission was 
anxious that this should be apparent from the beginning, 
The representatives of other churches, however, who were 
first brought together at its call, asked them to act as the 
executive committee in the necessary preliminary work 
before the world convention of churches could be organized 
and convened. To render this preliminary organization as 
representative as possible, an advisory committee, acting in 
conjunction with the Episcopal executive committee, has been 
formed, and all the churches, so soon as they associate them- 
selves with the movement, are asked to appoint representa- 
tives on this general advisory board. The preliminary steps 
have required a vast amount of correspondence between lead- 
ing men and official authorities of all branches of the Church 
of Christ. They are separated often by long distances as 
well as by wide differences of opinions. It was necessary 
also in most instances to wait until general conventions or 
assemblies of the churches should be convened before the 
matter could be laid before them for definite decision. To 
a remarkable extent, and with most gratifying results, this 
part of the work has now been largely accomplished. Many 
eminent men in different churches have been brought into 
personal touch and correspondence. Leaders in different 
communions, who are makers of public opinion, and who 
before were hardly known to one another, are now corre- 
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sponding, thinking, writing together, and planning for 
further steps to be taken, with the same ideal of the one 
catholic church in their eyes, and a new hope in their hearts. 
In this quiet yet effective way, the atmosphere is being 
cleared and becoming sunny and genial as a new spring-time, 
giving promise that the fresh hope of church unity, already 
in its blossoming, may come in due season to its visible and 


full fruition. 
Indeed, to bring all churches and parties into the right 


atmosphere for the fruitful re-consideration of their differ- 
ences is one of the first and most essential things to be 
accomplished. This atmosphere must be not merely a pre- 
vailing religious sentiment; there is needed likewise a right 
social and intellectual atmosphere throughout the whole 
extent of the church. In taking the first necessary, prelimi- 
nary steps, the Episcopal commission sent a deputation to 
Great Britain to secure the approval and codperation of 
the Church of England. As a result, a very representative 
committee, known as the “Archbishop’s Committee,” was sub- 
sequently appointed to represent the Church of England in 
this movement. Then, about a year ago, something, which 
three years before no one would have dreamed of, came to 
pass quite naturally, all in a day’s work, as the saying goes. 
The Episcopal commission, with the gratified concurrence 
of the advisory board representing other churches, appointed 
and sent over, at its own expense, a deputation of non-Epis- 
copal ministers to carry the same invitation—its message of 
peace and good will, as well as a message in behalf of the 
other American churches—to the Nonconformist (the non- 
Anglican) churches of Great Britain. In January, 1914, 
this deputation, bearing the olive branch across the sea, met 
with and received welcome and codperative responses from 
officials of the several non-Anglican churches of Great 
Britain, and also held a conference, to which they had been 
invited, with the Archbishop’s Committee of the Church of 
England. Since the Savoy Conference in 1661, between 
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twenty-one Anglican and as many Presbyterial divines, 
from which the latter went out compelled in conscience to 
become Nonconformists, this meeting was the first confer. 
ence (so far as I am informed) between a representative 
deputation of non-Episcopal divines, and a committee off- 
cially appointed by prelates of the Church of England. The 
American deputation could rightly say at this conference. 
“We feel that our presence here is itself of more significance 
than anything we may do or say.” 

As the result of this initial work, over forty Christian 
bodies from all quarters of the world are now officially 
engaged in this joint enterprise, and favorable responses 
from others are soon expected. Practically, the movement 
is already representative of the Christian communions of the 
whole English-speaking race. Another deputation has been 
appointed to go abroad to lay the plan and purpose of the 
World Conference before the various Continental churches. 
The ideal of unity must include all branches of the Church 
of Christ, the East and the West, the Roman as well as the 
Protestant world; the scope of the proposed conference must 
include all who are ready to come together in the hope of 
the common faith. When this deputation shall have com- 
pleted its task, the initial stage of the work will have neared 
its completion; and the entire advisory committee, so con- 
stituted, will have to face the important questions presented 
by the next stage in the development of this work of faith. 
Yet here, also, only one step need be taken at a time. 

The method to be followed has already cleared itself up; 
and each step taken in this way seems to make the next 
plain. For above all it is to be observed that the proposed 
World Conference now stands clearly and with definite pur- 
pose for a method of approach to this hitherto seemingly 
inaccessible attainment of church unity. It is not, indeed, 
altogether a new method, but it has never been thoroughly 
tried out. In the determination to follow this method 
through to the end lies the hope of ultimate results. So 
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far as this method may be described in a single phrase, it 
might be called a re-assessment of the Christian values held 
by the several churches. It is to be an honest endeavor 
first to discover and to appreciate at their full worth the 
real values that underlie the beliefs, the forms, and the poli- 
ties of the many communions of the Christian world; and 
then the endeavor to bring these all into the common store, 
tocomprehend “all the precious things, both theirs and ours” 
in the one truly catholic church of God. This is an aban- 
donment of the old, well-worn way of controversial divinity 
that leads to destruction. It is a constructive method of 
re-building the church of the future with materials brought 
from all quarries. Negatively, it is not an attempt to level 
distinctions down to a dead uniformity; nor is it a futile 
effort to throw a bridge of words over differences which are 
deeply wrought in human nature, or to refuse to see princi- 
ples that stand out in logical antithesis against one another. 
It is the broader view, the higher churchmanship, which 
beholds these—ravines and mountains and all,—as belong- 
ing to one country and inter-connected by common paths, 
as the realm and home of the one people of God. It cer- 
tainly will be no vain expectation of working a psychological 
miracle by which uniformity of modes of worship might be 
produced among men of different temperaments, in whom 
the same Spirit works in divers ways. Neither will it be 
satisfied with attaining the negative virtue of toleration. 
That is a necessary means to an end which is better than it. 
Toleration is the means; catholicity is the end. Not a creed- 
less vacuum, but comprehension of whatsoever things are 
true and of good report, is the aim alike of scientific research 
and of religious aspiration. The endeavor of this proposed 
World Conference will not be, therefore, a vain attempt to 
evaporate religious faiths until an irreducible minimum may 
be left; but rather to apprehend Christianity at its maximum 
fulfilment of life and power. 

The steadfast pursuance of this irenic method requires of 
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us in its immediate, practical applications an approach to our 
differences through our agreements. It asks each to cop. 
sider, not so much what another must give up, or he himself 
must be compelled to give up to another, but rather what 
each has to give or may receive from the other. And ecclesi- 
astically as well as socially, the grace of receiving well js 
not so easy of attainment as the virtue of giving freely, 
But to do just this—to know what the several churches in 
their varieties of creed and worship have to give or may 
receive—many mutual conferences, in the spirit of confer- 
ence, must be held. We must needs search diligently to 
find what beneath all forms and beliefs, however variant. 
are the things which make them of real value, of vital worth, 
in the religious experience of those who hold them. In short, 
a campaign of mutual appreciation and education is the pre- 
lude to the peace of the churches that shall come to stay. 
Only as the result of such repeated endeavors, and through 
much personal touch and correspondence, can all the values 
that ought to be conserved be gathered up into the compre- 
hensive church, which is His Body, the fullness of Him who 
filleth all in all. To such a fruition of Christianity, others 
in past ages have looked forward, and many hands before 
us have sown the seeds; are not the fields already white for 
this harvest! 

There are signs of this time that can be interpreted only 
in this faith. The proposed World Conference comes at an 
opportune hour, when the prevailing conditions are more 
favorable for this purpose than they have hitherto been. No 
previous age since the first schism between the Eastern and 
Roman churches, no time since the Protestant separation 
has been so propitious for such effort and expectation. It is 
a democratic age; in it the peril has gone by of the develop- 
ment of another papal autocracy. The ancient church had 
no other mould in which to cast its institutional polity than 
the mould of Roman imperialism. No new monarchical 
hierarchy can be formed in the present mould of democracy. 
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It is also an age of social codperation; the same spirit is 
working for religious integration. 

Not only are modern conditions thus favorable for a 
powerful movement in the direction of church unity; at this 
hour the conditions are compelling. A conjunction of cir- 
cumstances puts pressure on the church to take action. Sud- 
denly from the missionary field in East Africa, even as the 
lightning cometh from the east and is seen even unto the 
west, there has come to the Anglican church another search- 
ing day of the Son of man. And not to the Church of Eng- 
land only; it is a call to repentance to the whole church and 
to every part of it. The success, as well as the urgent oppor- 
tunity, of Christian missions compels the churches to face the 
sin of their divisions. It is no longer possible to evade the 
issue thus raised. If the church should now remain silent, its 
silence would be its judgment. It must answer once more 
the Apostle’s flaming question, “Is Christ divided?” 

The crisis, to which I refer, was precipitated in the follow- 
ing way: ‘Two Anglican bishops met with missionaries of 
other communions at Kikuyu, a village in East Africa, to 
confer together as to how a native church might be built up 
unconfused by our divisions at home, in the face of a united 
Mohammedanism. Tentatively and with careful regard for 
one another’s principles, they formed a plan of codperation 
and fellowship. Then, at the close of their conference, one 
of the bishops administered the Lord’s supper in a Presby- 
terian church, where they all were assembled, as the disci- 
ples did of old, to give thanks and to break bread together. 
The Bishop of Zanzibar, another missionary province, took 
exception to this action, charged his fellow bishops with vio- 
lation of the principles of the Anglican church, besides 
accusing of false teaching a group of Oxford scholars who 
had recently published a book entitled “Foundations”; and 
he appealed to the Archbishop of Canterbury for judgment. 
Meantime, the home churches were working as usual in their 
separate ways, keeping, as it were, a neutral zone between 
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their respective spheres of operation; somewhat leisurely, 
the preparations were proceeding for the proposed World 
Conference, which in its way may resemble the Hague Court 
of Arbitration, although without any judicial or binding 
authority ;—and suddenly this question was thrown into the 
midst of the Church of England. It is useless to lament. 
and unworthy to speak with bitterness of the action which has 
forced the issue. They who have occasioned it were the 
instruments of Providence in bringing it to judgment. The 
missionaries and the two bishops communing with them at 
that most Christian conference in far-off Africa took little 
thought that what they were doing that day at the Lord’s 
table, should on the morrow be brought, even as the new 
commandment of love, to the Christian communions of all 
lands. The Bishop of Zanzibar, who disowned their action, 
equally was an instrument providentially chosen to make 
their action a living issue before the Christian world. It is 
of little moment for us to consider how he has done his task; 
it is become of supreme concern how the Christian world 
shall settle this issue, with which it is confronted. 

With clear decision and wise foresight the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has met the situation which the appeal of the 
Bishop of Zanzibar presented to him; and he has seen it as 
a whole. He has done two things, and opened the way for 
a third. He refused to take judicial cognizance of charges 
against the other two bishops; he stated clearly and tersely 
the real questions involved in the matter, and referred them 
for deliberate advisement to the Consultative Body of 
Anglican Bishops—a purely advisory body—which met in 
July, 1914. Further than this, he recognized the fact that 
in their deliberations other points might arise which might 
affect other “branches of the Church of Christ,” and which 
may require wider consideration from the Anglican church— 
referring thus possibly to the next Lambeth Conference to 
be held some four or five years from now. What does all 
this mean? It is not too much to say that these signs of the 
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times mean throughout Christendom a period of several 
years of renewed discussion of all the questions involved in 
the outstanding problem of the unity of the church—an 
epoch-making period it may happily be in the history of 
Christianity. It may well be as another of the promised days 
of the Son of man, if indeed there is faith enough in His 
church to know this hour of His coming in the world’s 
opportunity for Christianity. 

At the time when the next Lambeth Conference shall 
be called, the preparation for the World Conference 
now in progress may possibly be completed, and the 
hour for its convening be at hand. If so, two great world- 
wide representative bodies will thus have met. To one who 
views as a whole the field of action, there is something almost 
dramatic in the gathering of forces, the clashings here and 
there of opposing outposts, the concentrations towards deci- 
sive issues; in the coincidence of many happenings, the calls 
that ring out like bugle notes from standard bearers, the 
prayers that ascend from many sides for peace; and above 
all and through all, the development as of some higher 
strategic plan, a commanding Providence, which beyond the 
possibilities of our triumphs or disasters shall make all things 
work together for good. Profoundly convinced of the real- 
ity of this critical situation and its epochal possibilities, the 
advisory committee of the World Conference, at a meet- 
ing held in March, 1914, after considering the report brought 
to them by their deputation to England, issued a call 
addressed to their “Christian brethren in every land.” 
Assuming no authority to discuss the topics which are to be 
brought finally before the Conference itself for their delib- 
erations, but acting as representatives of almost every posi- 
tion and view held by the different churches, they declared in 
no uncertain voice what now in their united judgment should 
be the obligation and the common effort of the people of 
God of every name. 

We quote from this declaration the following sentences, 
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enough to indicate the forward steps to be taken, and the 
spirit in which the discussion now opened should be carried 
to its ultimate conclusion: 


From the mission field the long outstanding problem of Christian unity 
has been brought by the providence of God and set directly in the oo 
before all Christian communions. It cannot longer be passed by. The 
great interests which Christian people of every name have most at heart 
call for its solution. But solution cannot be secured by surrender. [t 
must be preceded by conference. Before conference there must be truce. 
The love of Christ for the world constrains us to ask you to join with us 
and with His-disciples of every name in proclaiming among the Churches 
throughout Christendom a Truce of God. Let the questions that hay: 
troubled us be fairly and clearly stated. Let scholars, Catholic and 
Protestant, give freely to the people whatever light from their historical 
studies they can throw over these subjects. More than that, it is of 
essential importance for us to seek to understand what in the religious 
experience of others are the things of real value which they would not 
lose, and which should be conserved in the one household of faith. We 
pray also that each Christian communion may avoid, so far as possible, 
any controversial declaration of its own position in relation to others, 
but rather that all things be said and done as if in preparation for the 
coming together of faithful disciples from every nation and tongue to 
implore a fresh outpouring of God’s Holy Spirit. 

Before all indifference, doubt, and misgivings, we would hold up the 
belief that the Lord’s prayer for the oneness of His disciples was intended 
to be fulfilled; and that it ought not to be impossible in the comprehen- 
sion of the Church, as it is practicable in the State, for men of various 

“temperaments and divergent convictions to dwell together on agreed 
principles of unity. We would, therefore, urge all who hold positions of 
leadership or authority in the Church to labor without ceasing to work 
out in this generation, by mutual recognitions and possible readjustments, 
a practical basis of unity in liberty, in order, in truth, in power, and 


in peace. 


What is wanted for the present crisis is church statesman- 
ship. On the one hand, there stands a whole range of ecclesi- 
astical positions, confronting each other, immovable as the 
hills. What may be done is to find the accessible passes, to 
follow the converging ways, to send forth from the midst of 
all ecclesiastical diversities the confluent influences, the full 
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passion and power of the pure Christian love for the world. 
No one church, sheltered in its own exclusion, can fulfil the 
call of the world for the Christ. No single form of ecclesias- 
tical polity is sufficient for the work to be done. What is 
demanded is religious statesmanship broad enough, high 
enough, human enough, to find or to make the way out, to 
bring men who hold opposite opinions together as fellow 
Christians on common ground of working agreement. The 
signs of a coming age of a greater working Christianity are 
already on the horizon; it is evident that if Christianity is 
not to lose mastery of the new life stirring among all peoples, 
it must rise clear of existing sectarian confusions, and show 
itself to be the light of all our seeing. The searching ques- 
tion for all denominations is, who among you are men of light 
and leading great enough to put beneath them all church 
partisanship, to leave behind them positions no longer ten- 
able in the forward missionary movement—men of breadth 
and vision, prophetic enough to discern and strong enough 
to master the forces that wait to be organized in a catholic 
and puissant Christianity? 

For the achievement of such purpose the modern church 
has need to recover and to make dominant this sign of primi- 
tive Christianity when it conquered the ancient Roman 
world—the sign denoted by that great word “catholic.” No 
existing church now, still less any party or sect within a 
church, has right to claim that word as its distinctive mark. 
In primitive Christianity, throughout the scattered local 
churches was the consciousness that they were the one people 
of God; each particular church, in its own place, was pres- 
entation and evidence of the whole church. This is a signal 
contribution which recent historical scholarship is bringing 
to the present movement towards church unity from critical 
studies of the origins of Christian institutions. While on the 
one hand historical criticism makes still plainer the fact that 
none of our prevalent distinctions of Apostolic gifts, minis- 
tries, offices, or institutional forms corresponds with any 
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exactness to the lines in which primitive Christianity was 
organized, and consequently that no exclusive claim may be 
made for any one of them; on the other hand, this character. 
istic of Apostolic Christianity has been brought out clearly 
from the haze of those far-off times—namely, the simple, 
yet supernal sense in each little company of believers that it 
was there and then a presentation of the whole church of 
God. By this sign, we also may conquer. Our age demands 
of us a revival of the common patriotism of the one people 
and church of God. We may retain, if we will, distinctive 
characters and subordinate names; but there can be no fall- 
ing away from primitive Christianity so hazardous for the 
missionary progress of Christianity as the loss of this sense 
of the church universal in the scattering of the particular 
churches, every one, like the men of Israel of old, to his own 
tent. And most to be desired as a condition precedent to the 
restoration of the lost unity of the early churches, and the 
settlement of our divisive secondary questions concerning 
forms or orders, is the recovery among us all of that con- 
ception of the church itself which was declared in this simple 
sentence of Ignatius, in the year 110,—‘‘Where Jesus Christ 
is, there is the catholic church.” 

Within the limits of the present article we have not space 
to enter into any detailed consideration either of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome or of the readjustments that may be 
reasonably expected in the integration of the churches. 
These are matters which the proposed World Conference 
itself, when convened, will have to consider. In its prepa- 
ration any proposals or suggestions of possible mediation are 
to be welcomed as tentative. Instead of a crust of dogmatic 
hardness, a certain state of fluidity seems now desirable—all 
questions being thrown into the melting-pot while we wait 
to see what future crystallizations may come out. It must 
suffice for the present article to indicate merely certain lines 
along which our hopes may look for some ultimate results. 
The unity to be desired is more than a “gentleman’s agree- 
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ment” to avoid encroaching on each other’s spheres of influ- 
ence. Nor will the movement rest satisfied with some 
external federation in work outside distinctive church activi- 
ties, helpful as that may be. Such federation is desirable as 
means towards an end; but it is as a half-way house and not 
the terminal concourse. ‘The end to be reached for the 
churches is not a confederacy, but a federal union. Home 
rule and state rights are not to be lost, except for interstate 
commerce and the purposes of the whole people—the nation. 

For the greater works of faith to be done dynamic unity 
is required. Without entering into detail, what is involved 
in a dynamic unity that shall make the essential one- 
ness of believers evidently and forcibly visible, may be 
stated in the three following general propositions: First, 
so far as episcopal or superintending efficiency is concerned, 
enough administrative combination to enable the many 
churches to act as a whole for the purposes of the whole, and 
that without forfeiture of any desirable autonomy of the 
particular churches. Second, so far as the people are con- 
cerned, acknowledged intercommunion between all believers 
on agreed principles of regularity. Third, so far as con- 
cerns the clergy, a ministry so validated in each communion 
that, without violation of the scruples of any, it may be 
deemed regular by them all. For such ends, the times com- 
pel the churches to take counsel together. The problem of 
church unity, too often postponed, now presses for decision. 
For the Anglican church, it is a renewed discussion of its 
own unity, and of its conseqnent relation either of fellow- 
ship with or isolation from all the reformed churches. For 
them, it is the question of the relation of each to all the 
others. For Christianity itself, it is another call to go and 
baptize all nations with its baptism of the Spirit and fire. 
The discussion is now on; the time is at hand. Just as soon 
as possible after the end of this terrible war, the World 
Conference is to be convened. What shall the issue be? 
Shall it then appear that the times are fulfilled, that He 
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whose fan is in His hand shall have thoroughly cleansed oy; 
threshing-floors, and gathered the wheat into His garner, 
and burned the chaff of our vanities with His quenchless fire? 

The outbreak of the war rendered impossible the proposed 
departure in September of the deputation, which had been 
appointed to visit the Continental churches of Europe. This 
visitation has been postponed, but not given up. Peace—a 
peace that shall so come that it may be fit to stay—must now 
be made by the sword. Afterwards, it is for Christianity to 
put the nations under the bonds of charity not to break the 
peace. The real test of Christianity will come after the war. 
Shall it prove equal to the task of reconciling the world’ 
To this supreme test the churches of every name shall be 
called in the world-age about to come after the war. A 
Christianity divided against itself cannot stand in this next 
day of judgment. At this present hour, the American 
churches are called to prepare the way for the coming of this 
new day of great opportunity. It is possible that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States may eventually be asked to 
engage in a work of mediation. But already the Chris- 
tianity of the United States is providentially summoned to 
mobilize and concentrate all its forces, that its churches may 
go forth as one body, when the hour comes, to heal the 
wounds of the peoples. After this stupendous warfare 
shall have ceased, it is proposed in the name of the united 
churches of the United States to convene in this neutral land 
religious leaders from all nations of the earth. It may well 
be that a higher Power, in a providential strategy beyond all 
our thoughts or dreams, may then use this World Con- 
ference as one means and an effectual instrument to bring 
about an international Christianity—the one people of God 
throughout the world—a Christianity in deed and in truth, 
which shall be so strong, so visible, so real, that it may speak 
as One having authority and proclaim to all peoples that 
war shall be no more. 
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THE TRUE CONCORD 
By Frances BarBer 


I wonder if some summer afternoon, 
Spendthrift of beauty and of joy and June, 
Laughter diffusing and with blossoms free— 
Roses and honeysuckle climbing up to me— 
Could put my soul in tune? 


Or if a softly languorous, moon-dazed night 
With earth half darkness and all heaven in sight, 
Stooping to shield the weary sons of men 
Who rest from toil to rise and toil again, 
Could bring me peace and light? 


Could sailing ships that carry men to sea, 
If they sailed far enough conveying me, 
Find me contentment in some unknown land 
Where man needs not to reach the goal he planned 
In youth’s stout certainty ? 


What if the joys on which a whole world dotes, 
Passing in pageant like so many floats— 

Art, beauty, riches—all fail in the test 

To bring up to the true pitch of the rest 
The loose discordant notes? 


Till finally, some dark distasteful day, 
Some gamin, maybe, getting in my way, 
Or some lame beggar on his dirty crutch 
Soiling my coatsleeve with his fingers’ clutch,— 
I shudder with dismay: 
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Repelled so far by the misshapen back, 
Repelled so far by the unsightly lack 

Of form and beauty, suddenly I find 

The naked soul, controlling heart and mind, 
In pain upon the rack! 


What if strange sights from which my eyes rebel— 
Sights which have meant for me not heaven but hel|— 
Stab their stern meaning to my tortured soul 
Till chords, new-found, into the discords roll 
And the true pitch compel? 


And if at last my true self, waking strong, 

With such tense passion longs to assuage the wrong, 
No undertaking seems too great to dare, 
Seeking the means to service/—What if there 

Full-tuned starts out the song? 


GRIEF 
By A. MacLetsH 


Had’st thou been queen in Babylon, 
My queen who lies so still, 

A proud tumultuous pyre had shone 
Upon thy burial hill, 


And gold and pearl and amethyst, 
Thy crown, thy gilded lyre, 

Thy very slaves, had kept thee tryst 
In that high-flaming fire. 


And there had flung an ancient dirge . 
Against the burnished sky; ; 
Like ocean threnodies that surge 
And swell and swooning die. 
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But Love has crucified death’s fears; 
The grave has set thee free: 

And all the sweetness of slow tears 

Is turned to mockery. 


O white Lord Christ, thy love’s caress, 
Thy prophecy that saith 

These dead shall wake from weariness, 
Shames all who mourn for death; 


And faith in immortality, 
Affrighted blind belief 

That troubles death’s reality, 
Has crushed dim fragrant grief. 


Nay, I were mad to weep for thee— 
But oh, thy silken hair! 

And oh, the twilight memory, 

The darkening despair! 


See then it is not thee I weep, 
It is not thou art dead: 

Thy lidded eyes are but asleep, 
And weary thy dear head. 


I weep the silver dreams we wrought 
Long years, long years ago; 

I weep the sun-drowsed days that caught 
Our dreams in their sweet flow. 





WALPOLE AND FAMILIAR 
CORRESPONDENCE 


By CuHauncey B. TINKER 


HE golden age of English letter-writing arrived with- 

out a period of long and painful preparation. With 

the more rudimentary correspondence of the seventeenth 
century, the new art had but the slightest relations, appear- 
ing in full bloom almost as soon as it appeared at all. There 
was, of course, much in England to encourage it. It js 
significant, for example, that the era of letter-writing was 
coincident with the production of large numbers of novels 
in letter form, which made the art the vehicle of a new 
realism, and thus helped to spread the popularity of both 
types at once. Again, the era was also that of the develop- 
ment of the salons and of the art of conversation, a coinci- 
dence which is duplicated in the literary history of France. 
Letter-writing, considered as a familiar art—and we have 
no concern with its other aspects—is but written conversa- 
tion, a sort of téte-a-téte, with the talking, for the moment, 
all on one side. It is dominated by a smiling intimacy, and it 
is this note which one feels to be a new thing in the corre- 
spondence of the eighteenth century, a note which is heard 
but seldom in the letters of an earlier period. The models 
of the new style were, in fact, not English. When Chester- 
field was choosing exemplars for his son, he took no account 
of English letter-writers; he cites Cicero and Cardinal 
d’Ossat as models for serious correspondence, and then adds: 
“For gay and amusing letters, for enjouwement and badinage, 
there are none that equal Comte Bussy’s and Madame 
Sévigné’s. They are so natural that they seem to be the 
extempore conversation of two people of wit rather than let- 
ters. I would advise you to let that book be one of your 
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tinerant library.” The regard for Madame de Sévigné was 
well-nigh universal. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who 
probably found her too womanly, is almost alone in her dis- 
like. ‘Thomas Gray has been said to imitate her. Fanny 
Burney, who had read her from the days of her youth, con- 
sidered her “almost all that can be wished to form female 
perfection,” felt attached to her as though she were alive 
and in the same room, and longed to run into her arms. 
Mrs. Boscawen created an almost national sensation by cir- 
culating a rumor of the discovery in France of five hundred 
new letters of Madame de Sévigné. All the Blues were in 
a flutter over it. Mrs. Montagu wrote to Hannah More 
that the truth of the matter would be evident at once upon 
publication, since Madame de Sévigné’s style was “of all 
things the most inimitable.” Miss More yielded to none in 
her admiration, and in one of her happiest phrases com- 
pares the French writer to a “master sketching for his own 
amusement.” But all this admiration is as nothing com- 
pared with the worship which Walpole gave the French 
writer. “My dear Madame de Sévigné,” he calls her, 
“that divine woman,” “my saint,’ and “Notre Dame de 
Livry.” He collected relics of her with a fervor fairly 
religious, and enshrined them under her portrait. ‘The cult 
became a jest among his friends. Madame du Deffand sent 
him a snuffbox, with the likeness of Madame de Sévigné 
painted upon it, and wrote a letter as from the lady herself 
to accompany the gift: 
Des Champs Elisées. 
(Point de succession de tems; point de date.) 


Je connois votre folle passion pour moi; votre enthousiasme pour mes 
lettres, votre vénération pour les lieux que j’ai habités: J’ai appris le 
culte que vous m’y avez rendu: j’en suis si pénétrée que j'ai sollicité 
et obtenu la permission de mes Souverains de vous venir trouver pour 
ne vous quitter jamais. J’abandonne sans regret ces lieux fortunés; je 
vous préfére 4 tous ses habitans: jouissez du plaisir de me voir; ne 
vous plaignez point que ce ne soit qu’en peinture; c’est la seule exist- 
ence que puissent avoir les ombres. . . . 
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When people bored Walpole with talk of Shakespeare anq 
Swift, he would set his thoughts upon Madame de Sévigné 
as a monk takes refuge in holy meditation. “If she could 
have talked nonsense,” he cries, “I should, like any othe; 
bigot, believe she was inspired.” 

Worshipping her thus, it is not surprising that he should 
have been, even in his own day, compared to her. He 
affected to regard such praise as blasphemy; for, though in 
all probability secretly pleased, he was too great an artist jn 
his own way not to realize that there was a difference between 
him and the goddess of his idolatry. It is typical of this 
difference that one thinks instinctively of Walpole as the 
“prince of letter-writers” and of Madame de Sévigné as a 
friend. Walpole was too strongly individualist to be quite 
the perfect medium that we find in the marquise. We are 
conscious of his cleverness, his prejudices, his distortions, his 
rank, and snobbishness. We think of Walpole as often as 
we think of Walpole’s news. His art is not, however, the 
less perfect, but only different in method. He does not, like 
Madame de Sévigné, simply transmit the light, but stains 
and fractures it so that it glows with a confusion of colors 
and flashing rays. Walpole could never have attained to the 
pearl-like perfection of Madame de Sévigné. If we must 
needs deal in parallels, we shall find a much closer one 
between Madame de Sévigné and William Cowper. ‘The 
recluse of Olney, like the Lady of Livry, had caught the 
secret of the unpremeditated art. Walpole—like the prince 
that he is—is almost never free from a sense of his rank. 

I am tempted to say that this self-consciousness of Wal- 
pole is an art in itself. He enjoys displaying various sides 
of himself, plays with his prejudices, exaggerates all his 
enthusiasms and all his dislikes, affects to be old and look 
back over a vista of years, jests about his gout and the infal- 
lible bootikins, pretends to believe that the country is going 
to the dogs, and takes refuge at Strawberry Hill among his 
cats and his cameos. There are moments when he is as full 
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of humors as Charles Lamb. Throughout three thousand 
letters his sprightliness, that subtle union of wit and grace, 
is hardly once at fault; everything seems to contribute to 
‘t. Does he cross the Channel in rough weather? He is 
drowned without being shipwrecked. He has a “lap full 
of waves,” is “washed from head to foot in the boat at ten 
o'clock at night,” and plunged into the sea up to his knees. 
“Qu’avais-je 4 faire dans cette galére? In truth, it is a 
little late to be seeking adventures!’ Condemned to a state 
of eternal emaciation, none shall outdo him in the description 
of his misfortunes: he is “emaciated, wan, wrinkled,” a 
“poor skeleton,” a “thinner Don Quixote.” Nor is he sur- 
passed (even by Macaulay) in his account of the “tinsel 
glories” of Strawberry Hill. He would certainly have 
been the first to call himself a snob, had he known the word, 
or had it occurred to him to invent it. Meanwhile he made 
no pretense of concealing his boredom with most things in 
heaven and earth: to three-quarters of the world he dis- 
played only a polished indifference; most of the rest of it 
he openly despised, but it was that he might have the more 
attention for the few whom he found worth while. His 
career in the Parisian salons, his repudiation of the 
philosophes, and the complete absorption of his interest in 
Madame du Deffand, are really typical of the man and of 
his entire career. If to be loyal through life to a few friends, 
to expend one’s genius in giving them delight—‘‘spreading 
one’s leaf-gold over them and making them shine’’— is to be 
a snob, then Walpole richly deserves the name. 

There is no lack of naturalness in Walpole’s relations with 
his friends. He always “lets himself go,” to a degree, indeed, 
that is surprising when one recalls that he knew all along that 
his letters would one day be printed. Like Johnson, he 
feared the press, which, he says, “exceeds even the Day of 
Judgment, for it brings to light everybody’s faults, and a 
good deal more.” He was in nervous dread that his letters 
to Madame du Deffand would get into print, and made the 
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poor lady wretched by harping upon his fear; on the other 
hand, he himself collected and prepared certain of his |et. 
ters for print; and yet, in spite of all this, there is nothing 
of restraint in his style or of caution in his words. He never 
sues for the good opinion of posterity by adopting a judicial 
tone, but is always delightfully himself. He knew that his 
letters to Sir Horace Mann, which extend through forty-five 
years with hardly a break, would one day be an invaluable 
record of public events, and was concerned that it should be 
kept intact; yet for all that he is never betrayed into the 
manner of the archivist. So strong, indeed, is Walpole’s 
individualism, so wayward his humor, that it is sometimes 
rash to use his letters as documentary evidence. 

There is, perhaps, no species of literature more exposed 
to misinterpretation than the familiar letter. It may almost 
be stated as a general law of the species that in proportion 
as a letter is suited for print’and for public reading, it is a 
poor thing. A letter is, by its very nature, not addressed 
to an audience, but to an individual; and as certainly as it 
becomes general in its appeal, it loses that intimacy of tone 
which is its peculiar charm. What is duller than an “open 
letter”? What is more chilling than a postscript which 
invites you, when you have read a letter, to pass it on to John 
and to Mary? Not there shall you find anything of that 
conversation apart which constitutes the joy of writing as of 
reading letters. The letter which is intelligible to everybody 
is already impersonal and almost professional in tone, and 
you may print it with impunity; but a letter which is 
addressed to a friend will, in proportion to its intimacy, teem 
with allusions, oddities of phrase, and obscure references 
which make full sense only to the recipient, and you will print 
it at your peril. Lockhart, who declined to “Boswellize” 
Scott, has given full expression to this fact, contending that 
if conversation is not to be misunderstood, “it is a necessary 
pre-requisite that we should be completely familiar with all 
the interlocutors, and understand thoroughly all their minut- 
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est relations, and points of common knowledge. . . . In 
proportion as a man is witty and humorous, there will always 
be about him and his a widening maze and wilderness of cues 
and catchwords, which the uninitiated will, if they are bold 
enough to try interpretation, construe, ever and anon, 
egregiously amiss—not seldom into arrant falsity.” Now 
all this is at least as true of letter-writing as of conversation. 
It is, one might argue, never safe to attempt to understand a 
familiar letter until you know all about the author of it, and 
almost as much about the recipient; for the letter is but the 
resultant of the first force working upon the second. 

It is obvious, therefore, that no good letter should ever be 
printed! A published letter courts all manner of miscon- 
struction, and exacts premature payment for those idle words 
whereof we are one day to give account. Few men would 
willingly yield up the intimacies of their private correspond- 
ence to the cruelty of public scrutiny and criticism; it is 
disturbing to think how much of our published correspond- 
ence would perish if the wish of the writer could effect it. 

And yet it is this very unsuitability for print, it is this 
baffling intimacy, the covert allusions, the obscure language 
of friendship, that attract us to published correspondence. 
The pleasure in reading it is the fun of seeing, once in your 
life, what was never intended for your eye. Every printed 
letter seems to reproach us by its revelation of a trust 
betrayed. There is thus something almost unholy in the 
joy of reading published letters. It is never quite a respect- 
able thing to be doing. There is something of the eaves- 
dropper in it; it savors of intrusion and at times even of 
listening at keyholes. One must be a kind of busybody to 
find out what it all means. Sprightly letters are often as 
obscure as an overheard conversation; witness the following 
extract from a letter of Walpole to Thomas Gray: “George 
Selwyn says I may, if I please, write Historic Doubts on the 
present Duke of G. too. Indeed they would be doubts, for 
I know nothing certainly.” There is wit here and more than 
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one sly allusion; but it is only by prying rather deeply into 


old scandals that you discover the full meaning of the pas. - 


sage. Familiar correspondence soon comes to need a wealth 
of annotation. Walpole speaks of certain letters of Gray to 
him as “not printable yet,” on the ground that they are 
“too obscure without many notes.” But all the editorial ar; 
in the world will not restore their quondam lustre. “If one’s 
tongue,” Walpole writes to George Montagu, “don’t move 
in the steps of the day, it is only an object of ridicule, like 
Mrs. Hobart in her cotillon.” The brilliancy of this pas. 
sage is bound up with the precarious fame of Mrs. Hobart, 
nay, with the yet more precarious fame of her dancing. Its 
elusiveness is an indication of the unfathomable quality in 
letters. 

Walpole was himself an insatiable reader of letters, and 
understood and analyzed his ruling passion: 


Fools! yes, I think all the world is turned fool, or was born s0; 
cette téte & perruque, that wig-block the Chancellor, what do you think 
he has done? Burnt all his father’s correspondence with Pope, Swift, 
Arbuthnot &c.—why do you think? because several of the letters were 
indiscreet. To be sure he thought they would go and publish themselves, 
if not burnt, but indeed I suspect the indiscretion was that there were 
some truths which it was not proper to preserve, considering consider 
andis. That is just what I should like to have seen. There was other- 
wise so much discretion, and so little of anything else except hypocrisy 
in all the letters of those men that have appeared, that I should not 
so much regret what discreet folly was now burnt. Apropos, did I ever 
tell you a most admirable bon mot of Mr. Bentley? He was talking 
to me of an old devout Lady St. John, who burnt a whole trunk of let- 
ters of the famous Lord Rochester, “for which,’ said Mr. Bentley, 
“her soul is now burning in heaven.” The oddness, confusion, and wit 
of the idea struck me of all things. 


“That is just what I should like to have seen”—there is 
the passion of the letter-monger. It was all very indiscreet, 
no doubt, but “that is just what I should like to have seen”! 
The indiscretion is the best proof that the correspondence 
was intimate, that it was not a mere series of messages nor 
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a volume of essays. To burn it was an eminently safe thing 
to do with it—and eminently deplorable. 

A good letter-writer, a Walpole, a Lamb, is hardly more 
concerned with the cause of edification than with the cause 
of discretion. His concern is with the news. He moves 
genially along the lower levels of life, content to ramble 
rather than to soar, and forgets high philosophies and 
abstract truths. What he offers his friend is companion- 
ship, not education. The news of yesterday is a harder thing 
to get at than the knowledge of the ages, and all the wisdom 
of the East will not make a good letter. 

This ideal of familiar correspondence was fully stated in 
the eighteenth century. It would be possible to construct a 
whole philosophy of the subject by marshalling a series of 
quotations from eighteenth-century letters. Even the Blue- 
stockings appreciated the artlessness of letters. Hannah 
More never wrote wiser sentences than these: 

If I want wisdom, sentiment, or information, I can find them much 
better in books than in letters. What I want in a letter is a picture of 
my friend’s mind, and the common sense of his life. I want to know 
what he is saying and doing: I want him to turn out the inside of his 
heart to me, without disguise, without appearing better than he is, with- 
out writing for a character. I have the same feeling in writing to him. 
My letter is therefore worth nothing to an indifferent person, but it is 
of value to my friend who cares for me. 


Madame du Deffand, no unworthy successor of Madame de 
Sévigné, would have subscribed to all this. She, too, thought 
that physics and metaphysics had no place in correspond- 
ence, and detested the letters of Abélard and Héloise because 
they lacked the note of intimacy and were filled with fustian, 
“faux, exagéré, dégoitant.” She begs Walpole to fill his 
letters with trifles, to send news of his dogs Vachette and 
Rosette, to describe his curios, and to omit politics. “J’aime 
tous les détails domestiques. Dans les lettres de 
Madame de Sévigné c’est un des articles qui me plait le plus.” 
Herr was a correspondent worthy of Walpole’s quill. 
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It was long the custom to sneer at Walpole for his 
gossip. Lord Macaulay did not fail to ridicule him for jt 
in language as unmeasured as that of scandal itself: but 
Macaulay’s manner is now giving way to apologies and vin- 
dications hardly less damaging. Walpole was indubitably 
and incorrigibly a gossip—why should we avoid the word? 
He did not avoid it. He was, on the contrary, the first to 
make the charge. As early as 1749 he calls his letters to 
Horace Mann “gossiping gazettes”; yet these are perhaps 
as little open to the charge as any that he wrote. The same 
charge was brought against Walpole’s idol, Madame de 
Sévigné. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu could find in her 
letters nothing but gossip—‘sometimes the tittle-tattle of a 
fine lady; sometimes that of an old nurse, always tittle- 
tattle.” A similar charge may be brought against Cowper, 
Lamb, Jane Carlyle, and all favorite letter-writers. It is 
always ready to hand for those who prefer disquisitions to 
news. As for Walpole’s letters, they might almost be con- 
ceived as a delightful defense of the vice. 

Now gossip is, of course, a very dreadful business; but 
its most hardened opponents can scarcely deny that it has at 
times been the staple of some very fine literature indeed. 
What is Pepys but gossip? Where would Boswell be with- 
out his gossip? Even work that professes to attack gossip is 
often interesting chiefly for its illustration of what it 
denounces. Look at the career of Lady Teazle. As long 
as she retains her place in the Scandal School, she is human, 
almost lovable, and wholly delightful; but as soon as she 
is reformed, she is insignificant. Her entrance in the fifth 
act is the dullest moment in the play, and her demeanor is 
wholly unconvincing and even untruthful. One cannot 
think of her apart from her glittering geysers of scandal; 
when she gives up gossip she is as dull as Maria, and we are 
glad that the play is over. If there is a more depressing 
spectacle than a bird that has lost its wings, it is a wit that 
has bridled the tongue. 
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Gossip, in its milder stages, may even denote a serene 
interest in the little affairs of life which is truly admirable. 
Cowper’s letters, which Lady Mary would no doubt have 
found quite as filled with tittle-tattle as Madame de 
Sévigné’s, are in the truest sense of the term the treasure of 
the humble. The finest things in them, like the finest things 
in “The Task,” are the description of domestic trifles. The 
most delightful letter Cowper ever wrote describes a runaway 
rabbit. Cowper’s eminence as a letter-writer is an invalu- 
able illustration of the fact that a man may be a master of 
this art though his life contains nothing of excitement or 
romance. The great explorers and adventurers have seldom 
been good letter-writers. Macaulay laughed at Walpole 
because he made a serious business of trifles; but it is in this 
very fact that half the delight of Walpole’s letters consists. 
Neither Walpole nor Cowper could have written the letters 
he did without that love; the one lends as much interest to 
crossing the Channel as to crossing the Alps, and the other 
amuses us as much with the loss of a rabbit as with the find- 
ing of a continent. Like Biron in conversation, 


His eye begets occasion for his wit; 

For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest, 
Which his fair tongue, conceit’s expositor, 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished; 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 


The display of such a wit as this is all the more delightful 
in a letter because of the very intimacy of the thing. It is 
not done to amuse a company, but to delight a friend. 
Every true letter is a gift. If it rises to the plane of lit- 
erature, it is literature created in honor of an individual, and 
is his to cherish or destroy. It is thus the most personal and 
private of all literary types, since it is the only one that can 
be held to be the peculiar and exclusive property of an indi- 
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vidual. A lover of letters is as jealous as he is insatiable. 
Like Madame du Deffand with the letters of Walpole, he 
is always looking about for somebody with whom to share 
his pleasures, and is for ever discovering that no one is wor- 
thy of the honor; and, like her, his passion is such that he 
would give the two letters that he has for the one which he 
is awaiting. The secret of such a jealous sense of owner- 
ship as this lies in the fact that every intimate letter is really 
suffused with two personalities, one of which is that of the 
recipient. 

Such intimate correspondence as this was not without an 
effect upon English literature. The idealization of intimacy 
which made it possible, spread the love of simplicity and of 
a more familiar tone. The type was, oddly enough, at one 
with the new romanticism in this demand for the natural. 
The style in which it was expressed is fifty years ahead of 
its time, and already prophesies the more familiar tone of 
such men as Lamb and Hazlitt. The following passage 
from Walpole is typical: 


Every summer one lives in a state of mutiny and murmur, and I have 
found the reason. It is because we will affect to have a summer, and 
we have no title to any such thing. Our poets learned their trade of 
the Romans, and so adopted the terms of their masters. They talk of 
shady groves, purling streams, and cooling breezes, and we get sore 
throats and agues with attempting to realize these visions. Master 
Damon writes a song and invites Miss Chloe to enjoy the cool of the 
evening, and the deuce a bit have we of any such thing as a cool 
evening. Zephyr is a north-east wind that makes Damon button up to 
the chin, and pinches Chloe’s nose till it is red and blue; and then they 
cry, “This is a bad summer’”—as if we ever had any other. The best 
summer we have is made of Newcastle coal, and I am determined never 
to reckon upon any other. We ruin ourselves with inviting over foreign 
trees, and make our houses clamber up hills to look at prospects. How 
our ancestors would laugh at us, who knew there was no being comfort- 
able unless you had a high hill before your nose and a thick warm 
wood at your back. 


If the style of nineteenth-century prose marks an improve- 
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ment over that of the eighteenth century in respect of 
sprightliness, then surely such a passage as this must be held 
to indicate the progress towards it. 

It is amazing how widespread was the knowledge of this 
craft. There are scores of letter-writers at the end of the 
century who may be read with pleasure. Even Mrs. 
Montagu could descend from the heights long enough to 
write in this pleasant tone to Mrs. Garrick and Miss More: 
“Most engaged and engaging ladies, will you drink tea with 
me on Thursday with a very small party? I think it an age, 
not a golden age, since I saw you last.” 

With the presence of such letter-writers as Cowper, John- 
son, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and Horace Walpole, 
not to mention countless minor names, it is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that the familiar letter was the chosen 
medium of the age, as the periodic essay was of the earlier 
period and as the drama was of the Elizabethan age. It 
will always remain the best general record of the social life 
of the century; but its value is more particular than this. 
You may read the boisterous life of the age in its novels, 
you may find its solidity in Johnson and its superficiality in 
Chesterfield; you may see its rags in Hogarth or its grace 
in Reynolds; but for its simplicity, its affectionate intimacies, 
and its smiling ease, you must turn to its letters. 








XANTHIPPE ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
By DuFFieELp OsBorNE 


Persons of the Dialogue:—Socrates; XantuipPE, his wife; Aspasia. 

Scene:—The house of Socrates. 

Xanthippe. You are late, Socrates. How often have | 
said that I wished you to return early from the Agora on 
my afternoons at home? I warrant had you known Aspasia 
would call to-day, your gown would have fluttered out 
straight behind you as you ran. 

Aspasia. But I have just come, my dear Xanthippe, and 
Socrates is here. 

Xanthippe. Doubtless he was advised as to the very 
moment of your arrival. 

Socrates.. Believe me, my dear, I hurried home as soon 
as I could, solely because you desired it. A very serious 
subject was being debated in the public assembly. 

Xanthippe. And what may the question have been? 

Socrates. Whether the wonien of Athens were to vote 
and hold office in the state. 

Xanthippe. An excellent proposition. Was it carried! 

Socrates. It is to be considered again to-morrow. 

Xanthippe. And what may have been the attitude of my 
lord and master on this question ? 

Socrates. Nay, my dear, I desired to consult with you 
before deciding. 

Xanthippe. Then you will vote for the change. 

Socrates. I said, “consult with.” 

Xanthippe. Oh, very well. Of course we will consult if 
you insist. What information do you desire on the subject! 

Socrates. First, whether you will have time to take up 
these new duties. 

Xanthippe. Why not? 

Socrates. I seem to recall that you have often argued a 
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wife’s labors in the home to be fully equal to those of 
a husband in the market place: more confining, more 
absorbing, more harassing. 

Xanthippe. That is so. 

Socrates. Well, then, I have difficulty, indeed, in finding 
time to devote to the proper understanding of political mat- 
ters and to the support of the policies of which I approve, 
though these questions are more closely akin to my other 
activities than to yours. How will you be able to find time 
for so much labor and responsibility that is foreign to the 
duties you have? 

Xanthippe. I consider the other more important. 

Socrates. Then your idea is to give up such home 
employments as you may find necessary ? 

Xanthippe. Assuredly. 

Socrates. And who will attend to these? Or will they 
be left unattended to? 

Xanthippe. I trust you will be willing to assist me. 

Socrates. But can I perform your duties as well as 
you do? 

Xanthippe. Probably not, but the other is much more 
vital. 

Socrates. Then, as I understand, you admit that by an 
equal division of all labor, what is now your part, at least, 
will be attended to less ably and there will be a loss in our 
joint effectiveness. 

Xanthippe. That is a thing of minor importance beside 
establishing the great principle of equality; and, then, I 
shall undoubtedly attend to my share of your duties so much 
more ably that the equilibrium will be reéstablished. 

Socrates. That, of course, is a theory which only experi- 
ence can prove sound. At present you seem to wish that 
we should suffer a certain loss for the chance of a theoretical 
gain. 

Xanthippe. If you please to put it in that way; but the 
principle of the thing is the only point worth considering. 
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Socrates. And what, in definite terms, may that prin- 
ciple be? 

Xanthippe. That women are human beings, and that jt 
is absurd and unjust for men to exercise any rights in the 
state that are denied to us. 

Socrates. Let us for clarity’s sake confine our discys. 
sion to the right to vote. Do you think this right is inheren; 
in the individual, or do you admit that it rests with the 
government to say who shall vote and who shall not as i 
holds is for the greatest good of all? 

Xanthippe. I think the government has no right to 
refuse women the vote. 

Socrates. Because they are human beings? 

Xanthippe. Yes. 

Socrates. Do you then think that the government has 
the right to refuse the vote to a youth twenty years old? 

-Vanthippe. Certainly I do. 

Socrates. Why? Surely he is a human being. 

Xanthippe. Because he is under the proper age. 

Socrates. But who has the right to say what is the proper 
age! 

Xanthippe. The government, I suppose. 

Socrates. 'Then does not the right to prescribe who shal! 
vote rest in the government? 

Aanthippe. In cases like that I suppose it does. It can 
refuse the vote to those too young to use it intelligently. 

Socrates. But is not the youth of twenty often more 
intelligent and more able to vote wisely than the man of 
fifty? 

Xanthippe. I suppose so, but there must be some rule. 

Socrates. And the government has the right to make that 
rule? 

Xanthippe. In that case, yes. 

Socrates. But do you not see that if you admit such a 
right in the government, you cannot maintain that the right 
rests in the individual? and that if the right rests in the 
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‘ndividual, as a human being, the government would have 
no just authority to forbid the vote to foreigners, paupers, 
lunatics, youths of twenty, nay, nor to children of the most 
tender years? 

Xanthippe. Oh, bother! 'That’s only theoretical anyhow. 

Socrates. Very true, my dear, but your position was also 
founded on a theory which we had to dispose of before con- 
sidering the practical phases of the question. Several 
speakers in the public assembly also based their argument 
on the inherent right of the individual human being to vote 
as such, and it seemed necessary to show that such a principle 
involved absurdities and impossibilities which demonstrated 
its unsoundness. 

Xanthippe. Oh, very well, then, but I fancy you will find 
't more difficult to dispose of my claim that the government 
should give women the ballot as a matter of justice. 

Socrates. That may, indeed, be more complex. Do you 
think there is any abstract injustice involved in refusing to 
an individual what we have agreed that individual has no 
.bstract and inherent right to have? 

Xanthippe. No, no, no! For heaven’s sake have done 
with your old abstractions. I mean, practically, that the 
efusal is unjust to women. 

Socrates. Do you hold, then, that they are oppressed by 
laws which they have no voice in framing? 

Xanthippe. Yes. 

Socrates. ‘The law compels me to support you / 

Xanthippe. Very properly so. 

Socrates. And even though you were rich and I poor, it 
lays no reciprocal obligation on you? 

Xanthippe. Do you question the sense of that? 

Socrates. I am only considering the fact. Also, if we 
fell upon divorce, which the gods forfend! must I not con- 
tinue to pay for your support and your lawyer until the case 
be decided and afterward if I be held in the wrong? 

Xanthippe. Of course. 


89 
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Socrates. But if you be judged in the wrong, do yoy 
lose anything save your claim on me for such support? 

Xanthippe. Why should I? 

Socrates. If i die, is it possible for me to dispose of my 
property so as to deprive you of your dower right? ) 

Aanthippe. Good gracious! Of course not. 

Socrates. But if you die, rich or poor, need you leave me 
a single obol? 

AXanthippe. Not unless I think you deserve it. 

Socrates. And were you to injure anyone by word or 
deed, am I not liable in damages to them for your wrong! 

Aanthippe. I’ve heard so. 

Socrates. But not you for mine? 

AXanthippe. No, indeed. 

Socrates. And all this without any reference to our 
relative means? 

Xanthippe. I don’t know, but I suppose you're right. 

Socrates. Wherein, then, do our women suffer injustice 
by the laws men have made? 

Xanthippe. Oh! not in that way, but more indirectly. 

Socrates. I am not quite sure I understand you but, to 
take up less definite problems, is it more easy in our courts 
to convict a man or a woman of a crime, on the same 
evidence? 

Xanthippe. A man, I hope. 

Socrates. Your hope, my dear, is more than justified, 
and were our friend Aspasia here to sue Pericles for breach 
of promise, would she not gain damages on proving her 
case { 

Xanthippe. Why not? 

Socrates. But would Pericles gain them on proving a 
like case against Aspasia? 

Aspasia. How absurd! Pericles is a man. 

Socrates. Very true, and purely as such, do not he and 
I and all men labor under these and many other legal dis- 
advantages and disqualifications as compared with women, 
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who Xanthippe maintains are treated unjustly? In a word, 
can either of you name a single point in which the man-made 
laws of Athens place women at a disadvantage? 

Xanthippe. I did not necessarily mean in the way you 
assumed, but how about taxes? Women are taxed like men 
and yet they have nothing whatever to say as to how the 
revenues of the state shall be expended. 

Socrates. ‘That, surely, seems a hardship, but are not 
the youth of twenty, the resident foreigner, and many others 
also taxed without direct representation / 

Xanthippe. Like enough they are. 

Socrates. And yet you would not concede to them the 
right to vote? 

Xanthippe. We have gone over all that. 

Socrates. Yes, indeed, and is not our friend Alcibiades 
much richer than Aspasia? 

Aspasia. By many times. 

Socrates. Then, if you ladies claim that taxation should 
be the basis of voting, is not Alcibiades much more deeply 
wronged by the vote given, let us say, to Aspasia’s charioteer, 
than is Aspasia herself? 

Xanthippe. Relatively, perhaps, yes; in principle, no. 

Socrates. But if you take wealth as a sound basis, is it 
not necessarily a relative one, if you are going to be just? 

Xanthippe. I don’t quite understand. 

Socrates. If the government spends one hundred obols 
of taxes drawn from Alcibiades, twenty from Aspasia and, 
let us say, one from Aspasia’s charioteer, and you think 
Aspasia is wronged by having no voice as to the spending, 
must you not also claim, in order to be consistent, that 
Aspasia should have twenty votes to her charioteer’s one and 
that Alcibiades should have one hundred? 

Xanthippe. That would be absurd. 

Socrates. And yet is it not the inevitable outcome of your 
contention ? 

Xanthippe. Well, maybe it is, but think, also, of the 
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economic disadvantages under which women labor owing to 
their having no votes. 

Socrates. You mean that, having no votes, they receiye 
less pay for their work than if they had them? 

Xanthippe. Yes. 

Socrates. And, if the suffrage be conferred on womey 
will you then pay your cook higher wages? 

Xanthippe. The gods forbid! 

Socrates. Why not? 

Xanthippe. Because she gets now more than she’s worth, 

Socrates. Then why do you pay it? 

Xanthippe. I cannot get as good a one for less. 

Socrates. How, then, does she get more than she js 
worth? 

Xanthippe. Oh! if you take that as a test, I suppose 
she ts worth it. 

Socrates. But is there any other test? Will the work of 
the women Gorgo the tunic-maker employs be worth any 
more to him if they vote? Will you pay more for your 
tunics? And if not, how can he pay them more and 
continue in business? 

Xanthippe. All that is nonsensical, but they will compel 
the government to intervene. 

Socrates. Would not that be to establish an artificial and 
arbitrary standard of wages, which the consumer would have 
to meet in the long run if Gorgo is to continue in trade! 

Xanthippe. But there are many women employed by the 
state. Surely these would receive equal wages with the men 
if we had votes. 

Socrates. I presume they would, but why do they receive 
less now? 

Xanthippe. Because they are willing to work for less. 

Socrates. Would the quality of their work be improved 
by their voting? 

Xanthippe. No, but the state would have to pay them 


more. 
Socrates. Then, of course, you must admit that if the 
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state be compelled by artificial pressure to pay more for 
services than it can get them for in the open market, the 
taxes will have to be increased to meet this artificial burden. 

Xanthippe. I don’t care. It is outrageous not to pay 
them equal wages. 

Socrates. Though, under the laws of competition, they 
are so glad to work for less that they invoke all sorts of 
influence to get these jobs? 

Xanthippe. Yes. That has nothing to do with it. 

Socrates. But is it not unjust to tax all the people for 
the benefit of a few! 

Xanthippe. I understand it is done. 

Socrates. I am sorry to say it is, but would it not be 
better to try to restrict such special privileges as exist rather 
than to grant more of them? 

Xanthippe. I can’t help thinking you may be right about 
that. 

Socrates. In other words, is not the only sound basis of 
employment, by the state as by the individual, that old and 
much belabored principle, the law of supply and demand? 
And can anyone ever pay more than that for any length of 
time without being forced into bankruptcy if he be an 
individual or without increasing taxation if it be a state? 

Xanthippe. Oh! yes, yes, but come: I think, and I know 
you do, if half the nice things you’ve told Aspasia are true, 
that women are better and wiser than men, and therefore you 
can’t deny that the government would be much better 
managed than it is now if we had our share in it. 

Socrates. Do you think that women would cast their 
ballots more intelligently than do men? 

Xanthippe. Perhaps not more intelligently at the begin- 
ning. We need education in such matters, but it would not 
be long before a state in which the women voted would stand 
on a much higher plane than does the Athens of to-day. 

Socrates. Ultimately, then, you believe that the women 
would vote and govern more wisely than the men? 

Xanthippe. Yes. 
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Socrates. And that must of necessity be because they 
are more intelligent and more able? , 

Xanthippe. I think we are. 

Socrates. Will you tell me on what you base your opinion 
as to the greater intelligence and ability of women? 

Xanthippe. Is not Aspasia more intelligent than her 
charioteer ? 

Socrates. Very much more intelligent, but you are 
selecting a high type of woman and a low type of man. 

Xanthippe. If we voted we would all be of a higher type. 

Socrates. Then why is not the charioteer now more 
intelligent than Aspasia, if the opportunity of voting confers 
such qualities? 

Xanthippe. 1 don’t know, but I think it would improve 
women. 

Socrates. Perhaps so, but, of course, that is only an 
opinion. As it stands, in estimating fairly the relative intel- 
ligence and ability of the sexes, must we not compare the 
highest with the highest and the lowest with the lowest? 

Xanthippe. Well? 

Socrates. With all due respect to Aspasia, then, and a 
full realization of the peril I brave in asking, do you think 
she is the equal of Pericles in wisdom and ability? 

Aspasia. Banish your fear, my dear Socrates, I am not, 
and I know enough to know it. 

Socrates. Therein lies part of your preéminence, my dear 
lady, and how, may I ask, does the stupidest woman you 
know compare with the stupidest man? 

Aspasia. The stupidest woman I know resembles a cow 
in the matter of intelligence; the stupidest man is, I think, 
more like a dog. 

Socrates. Of course all these are, as I have said, mere 
opinions, but is it not certain that, in order to improve the 
electorate by admitting a new class of voters, the general 
intelligence and ability of that class must be higher than 
of those who now vote? Surely if the best women are only 
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as wise as men who are less than the best and so on down the 
scale, there will be a loss in the guiding wisdom of the mass. 

Xanthippe. Why yes, but— 

Socrates. One moment, my dear, and passing now from 
opinion to fact, have women as yet demonstrated by their 
achievements even an equal ability? 

Xanthippe. But they have not had equal opportunities. 

Socrates. In the lines of business and the professions 
that is true, but is it so in the arts, such as authorship, 
painting, and musical composition 

Xanthippe. I think a certain influence extends down into 
these. Anyhow many women have shown themselves most 
talented as authors. 

Socrates. But have they equalled the greatest men in 
that field? Is the foremost woman writer—and I fancy you 
know to whom I refer—above second class? 

Aspasia. Socrates is right, but there may be also some- 
thing in Xanthippe’s contention that the influence has 
extended down from the professions and business into 
the arts. 

Socrates. How about amusements? 

Xanthippe. Amusements? 

Socrates. Surely in intellectual amusements, if any- 
where, the field has been equally open. Let us take chess 
as the most intellectual of all games. Has there ever been 
a woman player to rise above the fourth or fifth rank? 

Xanthippe. Chess! Of all things! Was ever there a 
game more dull and uninteresting! 

Aspasia. But, Xanthippe, your very exclamations go far 
to admit his contention. 

Xanthippe. The truth of it is we’ve been kept back in 
every way, told that the domestic duties are our special 
province; and it’s not fair to compare our achievements in 
any of the fields you’ve cited with those of men for the 
purpose of judging our relative intelligence and ability. 

Socrates. The domestic duties, you say? 
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Xanthippe. Yes. 

Socrates. Such as cooking? 

Xanthippe. Yes. 

Socrates. But, my dear, is not the name of every cook 
who has become famous in the art that of a man? 

Aspasia. Why, that is so. How absurd! 

Socrates. And is not the making of garments fo; 
women a calling that women have been taught to consider 
peculiarly their own? 

Xanthippe. I see now what you are driving at: that al! 
the famous makers of women’s garments are men. 

Socrates. Is it not so? 

Xanthippe. Yes. What of it? 

Socrates. Why, it seems to me that when, even in the 
occupations that have been held especially feminine, a fev 
intruding men attain to all the positions of preéminence, it 
shows clearly that the effective ability of woman is inferior 
to that of man, and whether this be due to mental or physical 
reasons can have no bearing on its weight. I feel posi- 
tively rude in forcing this point home, but we are discussing 
a serious matter seriously, and there is no more room for 
quarter than for modesty. 

Xanthippe. I cannot dispute your claim, though I still 
believe otherwise. After all, though, mere ability is not 
the only element that makes votes valuable to the state. 
How about the moral characteristics? I have you there, 
and, surely, that is the most important thing of all. 

Socrates. Oh! how unfortunate am I to be compelled t: 
fly the field or to defend myself once more with the rud 
weapons at hand. 

Xanthippe. Use any weapons you can find. Do yo 
venture to assert that men are as moral as women‘ 

Socrates. We must first consider exactly what you mean 
by morality. 

Xanthippe. I’m not surprised that you need information 
on that point. 

Socrates. When you say “morals” do you mean morals 
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‘+, the broad sense or in the restricted sense in which the 
word is sometimes used ? 

Xanthippe. I mean in any and every sense. 

Socrates. And why do you believe women are more 
moral than men ¢ 

Xanthippe. Because they show it. Who are the great 
majority of those convicted of thieving and _ financial 
dishonesty ‘ 

Socrates. Men, undoubtedly, under our present con- 
ditions. 

Xanthippe. What has that to do with it? 

Socrates. Did I not acknowledge a little while ago that, 
as women had had little opportunity as yet to engage in 
business or the professions, it was not fair to judge of their 
abilities by their relative prominence in such fields? and did 
| not base my argument on their standing in occupations 
where their opportunities had been equal or superior / 

Xanthippe. What if you did? 

Socrates. ‘Then may I not ask you to do the same now? 

Xanthippe. I will acknowledge whatever is true. 

Socrates. Well, then, are not nearly all the opportunities 
for financial dishonesties and thievings found in business or 
political life, and do not burglary, highway robbery, and the 
like, require a masculine strength, activity, and courage to 
compass ¢ 

Xanthippe. I never thought of that before. 

Socrates. And, as I have not sought to measure the 
abilities of women by their lack of prominence as able busi- 
ness or professional people, can we judge of their financial 
honesty by their failure to show dishonesty in fields where 
they are little employed? 

Xanthippe. Why no; possibly not. 

Socrates. Or because they do not figure as highway 
robbers or burglars? 

Xanthippe. No. 

Socrates. Are men or women more numerous as 
shop-lifters ? 
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Xanthippe. Goodness gracious! You're not going t 
claim on that ground that men are more honest! 

Socrates. Not at all. I am only going to claim tha 
from the police records, we have at present absolutely no 
basis for claiming that either sex is financially more honest 
than the other. 

Xanthippe. I’m glad you have the grace to stop there. 

Socrates. But financial dishonesty and thieving are only 
a small part of immorality. ) 

Xanthippe. A small part indeed. 

Socrates. Do you not think a surer general test is to be 
found in truthfulness ? 

Aspasia. For goodness sake, Socrates, don’t put us to 
that standard! I, for one, could not begin to be as truthful! 
as a mere man and I admit it frankly. We're the weaker 
sex, you know, and fibbing always goes with weakness. 

Socrates. You disarm me. 

Xanthippe. Well, say what you please, but to my mind 
the greatest test of all is sex morality. That, at least, you 
cannot dispute. 

Socrates. In all this discussion, have we not admitted the 
influence of conditions as bearing on our conclusions? 

AXanthippe. Yes, of course. 

Socrates. Well, then, an old married couple, like you 
and me, might indulge in a searching consideration of sex 
physiology as bearing on the temptations which are surely 
material to the question, but it would carry us far afield and 
might even shock Aspasia. May I ask you, however, 
whether any very serious punishments have been laid upon 
men for such transgressions? 

Xanthippe. Toourshame,no. We are going to change 
all that. 

Socrates. But have not the most heavy penalties always 
been visited upon women who violate that kind of morality! 

Xanthippe. Yes, as they should be visited, equally upon 
both. 

Socrates. You may be right about that. I shall not dis- 
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pute it because it is not pertinent to the conclusion. We 
have only to consider the present conditions as influencing 
the present status. [f, then, the fact is that many terrible 
penalties combine to terrify women into conformance with 
« certain kind of morality, and the lightest penalties, if any, 
are in force to deter male offenders, have we any means at 
all of judging from the result as to the respective morality 
of the sexes‘ 

Xanthippe. Averting gods! And are you even about to 
claim that men are more moral than women? 

Socrates. Bynomeans. When I consider how all forms 
of morality are subject on the one side to the temptations 
and on the other to the deterrent forces, I see that not in a 
single instance do the sexes have to meet the same conditions 
and that therefore the results, as we observe them, can have 
no weight whatever as evidence of the preponderant morals 
of either. I do not know which sex is the more moral nor 
do you. Be sure that in the matter of sex morality no man 
sins save When a woman sins also, and if there be brutality 
in the one there is as often sordidness in the other. There- 
fore let us have done with all this fiction of superior morality 
as being a thing not of evidence but of polite concession on 
the one side, of vain boasting on the other, and of mere 
baseless opinion at the best. 

Aspasia. But, Socrates, may I, too, speak my mind? 

Socrates. Assuredly, for I delight in it. 

Aspasia. Well, then, I do not really think that I want 
to vote and, were the opportunity given me, I doubt I would 
take advantage of it; but I find it galling to be denied that 
opportunity merely on the ground that I am a woman, and 
to be classed, for the purposes of such denial, with lunatics, 
paupers, criminals, foreigners, and children. 

Socrates. You have touched, my dear Aspasia, on the 
lme of reasoning—or, rather, sentiment—which seems to me 
to have had the greatest influence in urging your sex into 
this agitation. 

Aspasia. Is not the feeling natural? 
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Socrates. Entirely so as a sentiment, but should not 
reason control sentiment in these matters? 

Aspasia. Yes, I suppose so, but what then? 

Socrates. Has not our discussion shown that we have no 
ground to anticipate any advantage to women from thei; 
being granted the right to vote? 

Aspasia. Yes. 

Socrates. And have we not found that there is not only 
no advantage to be looked for to the community but 
rather, from all the evidence we can find, a probability of 
disadvantage? 

Aspasia. Yes, I cannot see any escape from such 
conclusions, and yet I cannot help the feeling. 

Socrates. Such feelings are always the most difficult 
things to counteract, but are not the other classes you have 
mentioned subject to the disqualification for widely different 
reasons ‘ 

Aspasia. How so? 

Socrates. Is there any personal reflection involved in the 
disfranchisement of foreigners and the young? 

Aspasia. No, I presume not. 

Socrates. No more, then, need we imply that there is 
any reflection on women involved, and is it not the part of 
an unreasoning mind to be led aside from real facts and real 
issues by a catch-phrase that is born of mere chance, as if | 
were to resent the law of the gods that the honor of bearing 
children shall be denied to little girls, to old women, and 
to men‘ 

Aspasia. 'That sounds ridiculous. 

Socrates. And the substance of your feeling is equally so. 

Aspasia. 1 see your point. Difference between men and 
women does not necessarily imply inferiority? 

Socrates. Assuredly. You do not deny that great 
differences exist! 

Aspasia. No. As you have put it, my sentiment seems 
to have been based on a misleading juxtaposition of ideas: 
to be mere sex consciousness, as it were. 
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Socrates. Speaking of these same differences, I might 
have suggested also that, as the state relies ultimately upon 
physical force to accomplish its offices, an electorate that 
was, from its very nature, made up by half of voters of 
‘nferior strength would be a most unsound basis for govern- 
ment; that a majority of men could not be made to submit 
to a majority of women, and that thence might be born the 
seeds of revolution and instability, than which nothing is 
more abhorrent. 

Xanthippe. Do you mean to say there are not enough 
higher qualities in all these noble men of yours to 
counterbalance such brutal tendencies? 

Socrates. In some loftier state of civilization of which, 
alas! I see no early prospect, there might develop all man- 
ner of generosity, self-abnegation and general perfection, 
but then we shall need no state at all nor any voters or votes. 
It is only the injustice and rapacity of mankind that makes 
government necessary and these can be held in check only 
by physical force or the fear of it. 

Aspasia. What a sad thing it is to be a woman! 

Socrates. That remark, my dear lady, might be char- 
acterized as persiflagitious. I am quite sure you hold no 
such sentiment, but were this new propaganda to prevail, I 
fear women might find serious reason to regret their sex. 

Aspasia. Why? 

Socrates. Have you noticed in the last few years any 
change in the attitude of men towards women? 

Aspasia. Indeed I have and it’s horrid. The old-time 
courtesy and deference and protection seem almost to have 
gone except as a sort of attitude in society. 

Socrates. 'To what do you lay this change? There must 
surely be a reason for everything. 

Aspasia. I have thought it might be due to the fact that 
so many women now hold business relations with men. 

Socrates. You mean that all business is now open to 
women and that there is a growing condition of competition 
between the sexes? 
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Aspasia. I presume it could be called that. 

Socrates. Is there, indeed, any actual barrier left saye in 
the field of politics? 

Aspasia. I don’t believe there is. 

Socrates. And if woman suffrage is established will no} 
the last obstacle to a state of general competition be gone’ 

Aspasia. It undoubtedly will. 

Socrates. And in the light of our talk to-day and the 
facts we have established—nay, for the reason of physical 
disqualifications alone,—do you think that women can hope 
to compete equally with men where the field is fair and there 
is no favor? 

Aspasia. I see no reason to suppose they can. 

Socrates. 'Then, surely, would they not go to the wall 
economically even more markedly than they do now‘ 

Aspasia. I cannot reason otherwise, unless some defer- 
ence were accorded them. 

Socrates. But has it ever been in all history, can it pos- 
sibly be that, granted direct and general competition between 
two classes of the community, any special privileges should 
be conceded by one competitor to the other? 

Aspasia. I admit it is unreasonable to hope for it. 

Socrates. Then, if, in getting votes, women destroy the 
last bar to general competition between themselves and men, 
must they not look inevitably to see vanish all special privi- 
leges which they now enjoy both in law and in everyday 
intercourse ? 

Aspasia. It does seem inevitable. 

Socrates. And being handicapped physically and, thence, 
in general effectiveness, must they not become an inferior 
class, as they were in barbaric times, from which they only 
emerged by the aid of the special privileges and considera- 
tion which centuries of civilization gradually conferred and 
which they are now vaingloriously trying to throw away for 
a mere chimera which the demon of sex consciousness 
dangles before their eyes? 
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Aspasia. Truly, O Socrates, I fear it is as you say. 

Socrates. And the pity of it all is that it will not be the 
foolish ones of to-day who suffer for this folly, but their 
‘nnocent daughters of to-morrow. 

Xanthippe. Well, I hope you’ve settled it all between 
vou, but I beg you will understand that I believe women 
have a right to the vote, that they will be benefited by it, 
and that the government will be benefited as well; so don’t 
think you’ve convinced me. 

Socrates. It is only the seeker for knowledge who gets 
it. He or she whose opinion is already formed seldom 
changes it for opposing argument but is rather strengthened 
in beliefs by the spirit of antagonism the discussion 
engenders. 

NXanthippe. Oh, well, you convinced Aspasia and I 
suppose that’s all you care about. 

Aspasia. He has, indeed. I never really felt as if I 
wanted to vote. Now I see that woman suffrage would be 
an innovation dangerous for the state and even more 
dangerous to our own well-being. 

Xanthippe. Go ahead, then, and to-morrow oppose our 
claims for our just rights. 

Socrates. On the contrary, my dear, I am considering 
proposing a law that men shall give you their rights in 
exchange for your privileges. 
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Notes on Novelists, with Some Other Notes. By Henry James. Charle 
Scribner's Sons. New York. 1914. $2.50 net. 


Recalling a youthful meeting with Charles Eliot Norton, Mr. James 
describes himself as, at the time, “an extremely immature aspirant t) 
the rare laurel of the critic.” Here, in the revolving years, we see the 
aspirant binding the infrequent wreath maturely to his brow. It is not. 
of course, so much a question of the personal judgments set down in this 
stimulating volume. There is a sense in which there are no good critics 
but time and the despised Public, and contemporary comment is interest- 
ing only as the exhibition, often ingenuous and delightful beneath th: 
learning, of a point of view. But as there are higher missions for 
criticism than the recording of neat “verdicts,” so is there a point of 
view which is in itself sophisticated and valuable. And it is here, in 
“rare” regions indeed, that our author so expertly plucks his bay. 

The unique interest of “Notes on Novelists” is, of course, obvious 
in the moment of taking it up. Here, we anticipate, we shall see th 
critical faculty at work from the secure base of an immense technica! 
proficiency, here observe that intense scrutiny, utterly understanding 
and by no manner of means to be diverted or deceived, with which a 
skilful workman examines the “things done” of his brother of the craft 
And so we find it. Over the shoulder of Henry James the critic, Henry 
James the distinguished novelist looks out at us from every pag 
constantly making a ground for the talk, constantly enriching it with his 
intimate knowledge of “the tool’s true play.” That “overriding syn 
pathy of novelist with novelist,’ which he mentions in one place, leaks 
into the lines everywhere, often in little or inconsequent ways. Of this 
sort are his human glances aside, for example, at the heavy tolls exacted 
of the creator by his creature. Flaubert, he remarks—“the novelists 
novelist’”—produced “the most expensive fictions ever written”: “h 
suffered supremely in the cause.” Zola, whom Mr. James personally 
met—before the “Affair,” this was—evoked the impression that “noth- 
ing whatever had happened to him in life but to write “Les Rougon- 
Macquart.’” Balzac was “‘a galley-slave chained to the oar,” “a criminal 
condemned to hard labor for life”: “he did not live,’ says Mr. James. 
But what, of course, is chiefly for our notice here is that the extra-endow- 
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t of the critic, the artist in the judge, means a brilliant new member 


men 
n the discussion, and results in criticism of an illuminating power and 


a range such as we should scarcely know where to match. 

Che “Notes” of the title may be somewhat misleading. The ‘‘notes”’ 
on George Sand occupy eighty-five pages. The book is a collection 
f elaborately wrought papers, written all the way from 1895 to 1914; 
it is note-like only in that it makes no pretense at completeness of sur- 
vey. For example, no English novelist is made the subject of a paper— 
sniess we should mention “The Novel in ‘The Ring and the Book,’ ” 
though one Scotchman is so honored, Stevenson. America comes in for 
but s glance in passing; that glance, however, is altogether compli- 
mentary. Constantly told to our shame how sadly our land of the free 
lags in the arts, we shall not be denied our patriotic thrill in watching 
Mr. James employ Mrs. Wharton as a paradigm with which to drive 
ome number and case upon the scrivening young Briton. Thus it is 
indicated that the range of subject here, however unorganized, is 
sufficiently wide: from Balzac, to scale by seniority only, to Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence. Balzac, however, also heads the list of Mr. James’s admi- 
rations; especially so, if we stand by the paper of 1902, and pass over 
those modifications which seem to have crept into his estimate of the 
uthor of the “Comédie Humaine’ in the eleven years succeeding. 
Balzac, says Mr. James in 1902, is one of whose weaknesses it takes 
some assurance to speak at all; he “stands signally apart’; “he is the 
first and foremost member of his craft.” But, of course, we are far from 
getting, here or elsewhere, mere running eulogy, however penetrating. 
Our hero,’ says Mr. James again, “is after all not in his magnifi- 
cence totally an artist." He quotes Taine’s “simplifying word” about 
Balzac’s being “an artist doubled with a man of business,’ and flashes 
his own trimmed lamp in the remark that “‘the reporter, however 
philosophic, has one law, and the originator, however substantially fed, 
has another.’ That is an observation that bears pondering; and, it 
seems also to lead us logically to the paper on “The New Novel,” 
famous since its publication in the London ‘Times’ last year, and, 
because it most reveals the mentor, quite the most interesting and 
instructive document in the book. 

In this paper, we see the novelist of an elder day squarely embattled 
for the principles he has spent a lifetime learning, and laying about 
among the impetuous juniors with great earnestness and purpose. Of 
the later development of the “‘anti-romantic’”” movement in England—to 
call it by one name as good as another—Mr. James, in fine, has artisti- 
cally but a poor opinion. “Saturation” in the chosen “material,” “the 
state of inordinate possession,” this he finds to be the characteristic 
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quality of the New Novel; and he lauds the thing itself as nothing 
less than “‘a new feature of the novelist’s range of resource.” A sensitiy, 
and very responsive reader, he is literally astonished at the quan- 
tity and quality of the “‘reference’’ the juniors have at their disposal. 
at the “extraordinary mass of gathered and assimilated knowledge” 95 
one, at the “ideal harmony between creature and creator’ achieved }y 
another, at “the wonder, the intensity, the actuality, the probity of thi 
vision” displayed by a third. But “saturation and possession,” My. 
James drily remarks, are but half the artist’s authority, “the other hal; 
being represented of course by the application he is inspired to make of 
them”; and when he goes prospecting for “application” among the 
gifts and the raw material, his report, alas, goes to another tune. The 
first “captive condition” is followed by a “dawning unrest’: “Yes, 
yes,” he exclaims—‘“but is this all? These are the circumstances of the 
interest—we see, we see; but where is the interest itself, where and 
what is its centre?” Again, of a much praised contemporary offering, 
he sarcastically “inquires to know’’—“what that compositicn is specifi- 
cally about, and where, for treatment of this interest, it undertakes to 
find its centre.” So searching in the “movement” for features that well- 
mannered novels were once accustomed to possess—centres of interest, 
subjects, intentions, and the like,—he turns on us now and again a fac 
of indignation and dismay. And so he repudiates the name of “move- 
ment’’—“‘where the flush and the heat of accident too seem so candidly 
to look forth”; so he waves aside “this younger bustle’’—in short, “this 
preposterous pretension to acquit itself with authority of the structural 
and compositional office.” 

The uncompromising challenge, it should be unnecessary to add, is 
not by any means for all the leading English practitioners of the day 
Even in the group specially chastened, the fatherly hand is laid on 
with varying vigor; honorable exemptions are duly noted. Other cele- 
brated contemporaries obviously do not come into the debate at all: for 
example, Mr. John Galsworthy and Mr. Joseph Conrad. Fortunately 
enough, however, the critic makes a wide detour especially to look at 
Mr. Conrad, and the seven pages he devotes to this gifted writers 
method yield us some of the most profoundly discriminating passages 
in the book. Here indeed is criticism in its highest estate, as the guide. 
philosopher, and friend of the living artist; who, unfortunately, seldom 
gets any attention of like quality until after he is dead. 

Of our author’s own famous style, it is late in the day to speak. It 
might be an interesting exercise to trace the growth of his complexities, 
comparing, for example, the paper on “Dumas the Younger,’ 1895 
with the second paper on Balzac, 1918. But that would profit us noth- 
ing now. He has long since heard the critical entreaty, the common 
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zibe and parody, and, majestically undisturbed, he but wraps himself 
anew in the intricate garment of his thought. We shall find some purely 
human compensation in an austere humor gleaming frequently through 
the stately lines; even in some little colloquialism, too. Our eye is 
pleasurably arrested, once or twice, by an “and which” such as marti- 
net grammarians would probably not applaud; and when we actually 
read of Zola’s “pulling it off,” no guards of inverted commas or “as we 
say” shall prevent us from rejoicing in the splendid conquest of our 
native slang. But, of course, the final word about “the style” is that 
the involutions and qualifications have not, after all, been put in for 
mere deviltry; rather are they the essential manifestations of a highly 
complicated ‘“‘possession.” And the thoughtful reader who may occa- 
sionally encounter difficulties will find himself amply repaid for his 
trouble in a context of whose richness and suggestiveness scattered 
phrases, ripped out and waved as “samples,” have here given no fair 
idea. 

To the writer of novels—and who does not write novels nowadays ?— 
the text comes everywhere freighted with a special meaning. Young 
novelists not yet too big to learn may hence draw something like a full 
correspondence course in their difficult profession. And that, of course, 
remains the supreme interest of these papers, an esoteric interest. The 
book stands out unmistakably, in sum, as Henry James’s confession of 
his faith, his brilliant dissertation on the theory and practice of the 
novel, And indeed it is inspiriting and fine to see this old master—more 
celebrated than read, no doubt, but for nothing more celebrated than the 
profundity of his insight—taking his stand so sternly upon what is in 
effect the simplest—if indeed it be not the only—canon of his craft: 
that he who offers to tell a story shall, in fact, have a story to tell, and 
that he shall go ahead and tell it. Mr. James would be the last man in 
the world to wish to tie the most beautifully flexible of art-forms to a 
rule of thumb, but in this fundamental position of his we need not doubt 


that time fights for him. 
Henry Sypnor Harrison, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


Jane Austen: Her Life and Letters. A Family Record. By William 
Austen-Leigh and Richard Arthur Austen-Leigh. E. P. Dutton & 
Company. New York. 1914. $8.00 net. 


The authors of this volume have done more for the memory of the 
most classic of English novelists than their modest preface asserts. Not 
much of their material is new, and that little is chiefly valuable for the 
fuller background against which it sets the figure of Jane Austen. But 
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since no further revelation of her personality will probably ever }, 
given us, their labor to bring together in one volume all the letters. 
comments, and discovered facts which are important for a true under. 
standing of their subject, is a notable achievement. It will serye ty 
explode for good and all three still current errors: that Miss Austey 
was a woman without passion, a novelist without experience of life, anq 
a writer careless of the fate of her work. 

I do not intend to discuss these points. Passions, it is true, do not 
figure largely in this biography, but there are abundant evidences o{ 
their restraint. A wide experience of “society,” if not of classes, does 
appear, and the most casual reader must soon discover that the “thre 
or four families in a country village” of which Miss Austen speaks 
represented not her sum of experience but only “the very thing to 
work on,” when it came to novel writing. And the myth that Jane 
Austen stood apart from all the race of writers, in that she did not car 
when or how her efforts saw the light, becomes absurd after reading her 
nervous letters, wondering how the reviews will affect her sales, fearing 
lest so-and-so will like “Persuasion” less than “Pride and Prejudice, 
or lamenting the slowness with which she wrote. It is perfectly tru: 
that Jane Austen was careless of fame. She wrote for money, and 
the satisfactions of art,—but these, and especially the latter, she took 
with a seriousness worthy of her success. 

These reflections might have been made with equal pertinency upon 
the “Memoir” of Jane Austen, published by her nephew in 1870. The 
scope and summary quality of this new ‘Life,’ however, lead t 
considerations not so readily reached from a partial portrait. 

For example, the characters of her novels which stand out most 
strongly in the memory are not like the people she writes of in her 
collected letters, nor like those her relatives and her biographers describe 
elsewhere in this book. Their habits, it is true, are much the same; 
their view of their special world, where income and gentility meant so 
much, and “getting married’’ was such an important business, is not 
strikingly different. Nevertheless, one looks in vain through these 
kindly letters for more than hints of the existence of a Sir William 
Elliot, a Mrs. Bennet, a Mr. Woodhouse, or a Lady Catherine de 
Burghe. I do not mean that since the originals of these famous 
portraits are not to be found in this record of a life that therefore Jane 
Austen did not draw from reality. The creative imagination is not 
forced to seek prototypes. All I would say is that the inhabitants of 
Steventon, of Chawton, and of Bath did not so appear to the family 
imagination, did not in their everyday circumstances so appear to Jane 
herself. Her novels, judged on the basis of this “Life,” do not attempt 
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to present rural England of the early eighteen-hundreds as it familiarly 
was. 

The fact becomes evident as one reads “Persuasion” or “Pride and 
Prejudice” after the “Life.” It is not Jane the quietly observant 
member of a quiet but versatile family who is writing here. It is Jane 
the writer who creates with the satiric vision of the comic spirit. Miss 
Mitford is quoted in this volume as saying that after “Pride and Pre- 
judice,” people were afraid of Jane Austen. She was so silent,—they 
thought she was lying in wait to portray them in all their foibles and 
weaknesses. ‘They were wrong. She saw them probably for what they 
were,—the compound of wisdom and foolishness which all of us present. 
But when she began to create, her biting satire etched out the figure of 
an egoist, a sentimentalist, a charlatan, and let that partial portrait 
stand for a man. Collins, I have no doubt, was spread through a dozen 
clergymen in Hampshire, a pompous phrase here, a trait of selfishness 
there, an impenetrable skin upon a third. Collins, the compound of all 
these follies, is impossible as a preacher, as a husband, as a living man, 
as a character in a biography. He is possible only as a comic figure, 
as a refinement made upon life by the comic spirit in order to show 
what life is by abstracting some of its characteristics from the complex 
whole. Sir William Elliot could not have been the utter fool that Jane 
makes him. Men do not breed as true to a simple formula as that. 
They are not sweet peas to be reduced to a single basic quality by some 
Mendelian experiment,—except in the imagination of the humorist. Col- 
lins, the real Collins, if he existed, was a fool only when the wind was 
north-northwest. And Miss Austen kept the vane pointed in that 
direction. 

This is not realism. And, indeed, a reading of the novels and this 
biography leaves one more than ever convinced that as a comic writer 
only is Jane Austen truly great,—although her skill in creating suspense 
puts wheels under her stories, and gives her more than a common rank- 
ing as a creator of sheer narrative,—although her studies of people who 
are not fools justify her admirers in praising her true psychology. 
Comedy involves pathos. The comic spirit does not. And who has 
wept over Jane Austen’s stories? The comic spirit is alien to tragedy. 
And tragedy does not come near to Jane Austen’s novels—except as 
relief,—nor disgrace, nor meanness, nor shame in any moving strength. 
Poverty and sin—facts over which tragedy hovers—the comic spirit 
avoids, and so does Miss Austen. Her villains are guilty of nothing 
worse than worldliness. They are comically bad, in the Meredithian 
sense of the word. 


As a comic writer she owes more of her success, I think, to her 
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philosophy of life than to the power over reality which has so freely 
been granted her. Her letters show clearly that she accepted withoy: 
question the moral and social code of the Church of England of he; 
day, and this gave her an advantage which later writers have often 
had to forego. Along a narrow road of decorous manners, unquestioning 
faith, and just regard for the mores of poverty, rank, and the ethics 
of a gentleman, that philosophy pointed the way to an assured and 
respectable salvation. The ideal man walked that road. One did noi 
have to ask whether there were any other. Thus with the fundamentals 
of life settled in advance, the novelist was unhampered in her attempts 
to detect departures from the norm. Nowadays, if we had such a deli- 
cate instrument as Jane Austen’s, we would not know where to set the 
needle. With her, the task was merely to note and record the swing, 

Of course her very certainties brought limitations with them, and 
these limitations are more evident in her biography than in her novels, 
where her penetrating humor distracts the critic from his criticism, 
Her life-basis is small. Only “three or four families in a country yil- 
lage” find room to stand upon it. There is no place on her “two inches 
wide of ivory,’ for nine-tenths of the varied world of poverty and 
misery which lay around Chawton. Her characters, far from being 
“universal,” as critics have averred, are quite the opposite. They ar 
absolutely limited to the highly specialized environment of the ancien 
régime in rural England. Her most successful figures could liv: 
nowhere else, would be inconceivable, for example, in America. It is 
not they, it is not the philosophy of life behind them, it is their foibles 
their divergences which are universal. 

The comie spirit is fortunate when it finds such an agent as Jary 
Austen. Congreve’s sure touch is due to his complacent certainty as 
to the propriety of Restoration life 





a complacency that Jeremy Collier 
could ruffle but not shake. Swift owes much of his satiric force t 
his confident Toryism. Meredith, perhaps, would have been greater if 
he had meddled less with the uncertainties of feminism and social wrong. 
Jane Austen, like Congreve, like Swift, was untroubled by speculation. 
Hers was the calm serenity of the mind that deals, not with the social 
conscience, or the soul, but with character. Her vision was narrow; 
she did not see the whole of life, nor as this “Life” makes evident, 
did she try to; what she saw were portraits so partial as to seem 
exaggerations, as to be unreal, though not untrue. But if her vision 
was narrow, it was piercing and it was clear. 


Henry Seiwer Caney. 
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Hail and Farewell. Volume III, Vale. By George Moore. D. Apple- 
ton & Company. New York. 1914. $1.75 net. 


Practically all the things that have been said about George Moore and 
his books are true, though they are as diverse as the things written and 
said of Shelley. Indeed, it is dificult to be in error about Moore, 
although it is vastly more difficult to be wholly right. The reason is, 
that the man is made of paradoxes; he is essentially Protean; as one 
reads “Ave,” “Salve,” and “Vale,” one feels continually that one has 
mounted the peak of discovery, only to turn the page and find antithesis 
and disillusionment. It is as though Mr. Moore’s mind and character 
were existing in a state of flux, as though change were the law of his 
being, with no point of rest where one may pause and cry, Behold the 
man. The modern reader is accustomed to consider with interest ideas 
and opinions utterly at war with established codes, and to demand only 
that the apostle of revolution be sincere. In the present world of chaotic 
ideas, this is the point of rest from which the general mind may not be 
dislodged. Moore says of himself, as Shelley’s friends have said of him, 
that it is impossible for him to do or say anything of which his conscience 
does not approve; yet one feels that the author of “Salve” and ‘‘Vale’’ 
must somehow have confused himself with the Universal Mind in order to 
harmonize, even to himself, things so diverse as he has shown us existing 
side by side in his character. Perhaps he does not wish us to know him; 
perhaps he is playing with us subtly, perplexing us for his pleasure; or 
it may be that this story of his life is primarily a work of art, conceived 
according to principles of art rather than of truth. 

In the concluding chapters of “Salve,” we are given the extraordinary 
story of his conversion to Protestant Christianity. We had already 
learned to be wary of conclusions, and were at first in doubt whether this 
ought not to be considered a bit of subtle comedy—as indeed it might well 
appear, since the reason seemed to be that Catholicism has produced no 
great literature; yet before we were done we were all but convicted of 
impertinence, for his words had the ring of sincerity. Moreover, there 
had been, in the earlier chapters, a growing note of disinterestedness, even 
of tenderness. Moore rarely escapes from himself, yet, in the descrip- 
tions of A. E. waiting the visitation of the ancient gods, he becomes, 
momentarily, objective, and also, momentarily, a very great artist. But 
with the opening of “Vale,” the leaves of time are turned backward, 
and there are shown to us the grossly blotted pages of his boyhood edu- 
cation—education in life as it appears in the stable-yard, in the London 
and Paris studio of an earlier epoch. The facts are given with all the 
fidelity of realistic portraiture, and with all the powers of a brilliant 
pen. It is a muddy tale, justified, one must suppose, by theories of 
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realism, and given for the purpose of showing the evolution of his prin- 
ciples of art. Yet the end is not worth the means; and when we reach 
the definition of art, the lily that was to arise out of the muddy stream 
it is only this: that art should be unashamed; a definition unrelated, 
so many of Moore’s ideas are, to any conceivable social order. The jnei- 
dental pictures of the great French artists of the period, Degas, Manet 
Renoir, whom he knew well, are interesting, but their colors had bee) 
less obscured by a purer setting. Moreover, if we must, as it seems 
consider these books as creations of art rather than the authentic record 
of a life, why should the staler wine be saved for the last of the feast? 
Doubtless the anti-climax has a definite purpose, for Mr. Moore do: 
nothing that is not deliberate; but the reason is another of the perplexi 
ties with which he loves to vex us. 

The change from the superior tone of “Salve’’ pervades the entir 
book. There is throughout a touch of bitterness, of disillusionment, that 
has drawn the defensive weapon of satire. The earlier portraits of his 
Irish contemporaries were kindly; now they are ungenerous. Something 
has occurred during the years of the writing to change enthusiasm to an 
all but hostile criticism. It is probably this. Moore first returned t 
Ireland to take part in the new literary movement; indeed, if one reads 
correctly, he came intending to become its leader, to give it the advan 
tage of his name and his theories perfected in the courts of European 
art. During the period of this enthusiasm, he looked upon Lad) 
Gregory, Yeats, Synge, as fellow workers, even as fellow sufferers in a 
just cause. Yet the cause did not hold him long; he could not sustain 
enthusiasm with the vigor of youth; he was too old for it to be “felt in 
the blood, and felt along the heart.’”’ He had little interest in the Irish 
peasant, though he had abundant interest in the more tenuous aspect of 
the theoretical ideal; that is, his interest was, as always, in the idea 
Leadership demands personal disinterestedness, of which he was incapa 
ble; and it was not long before he felt that the cause was growing away 
from him. He had always patronized Yeats and the others, but now he 
saw his brood become ducklings and sail upon waters for which he was 
unfit; and his astonishment turned to anger. He becomes in “Vale’ 
again the critic, and in that mood he seems somehow to have confused 
the literary movement with the agrarian; one seems to him as artistic as 
the other, and neither sufficiently intelligent to be worth while. In the 
mood of superior criticism nothing escapes him; he has the botanist’s 
minuteness of gaze, and trivialities of personality are magnified int 
faults. Mr. Moore is undoubtedly a psychologist, but not the grea 
psychologist that he believes himself to be; for science demands objec- 


tivity, and there is present in all his observations a contrast, in which his 
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wind, his ideas, his superior intelligence constitute the background of 
comparison. He says of John Eglington, “My God, it is a terrible thing 
to understand a man better than he understands himself’; and the quo- 
tation may well stand as his own epitaph. Unforgivable things are said 
¢ Yeats and Lady Gregory; Edward Martyn and John Eglington are 
ndlessly patronized; only A. E. escapes, whom Moore seems always to 
-eyerence. Synge also escapes, but only when he is dying; and he is 
-aved, one fears, merely for reasons of art. Yet, whatever the reason, 
+ is a moving picture that is given us, and must be counted to Moore 
for righteousness. 

The seeret of Moore’s disappointment in his Irish experience is, per- 
aps, the key to many of the perplexities about him. He is essentially 
n intellectualist. His native element is a world of ideas and emotions 
‘hat are tangent to the social order but not of it. Within this realm of 
Platonic ideas, of emanations, of pale and graceful shades, he is vastly 
nteresting; but when he attempts to emerge and act in the world of men 
ccording to the bloodless laws of his sphere, he is all but a comic figure. 
His ideas of conduct and art alike belong to the half light of “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” yet he hoped to establish them in Dublin. In his 
disappointment, he says words which he knows will impose exile upon 
him, and at the close of “Vale” we are given the picture of his departure 
and return to the world of shadows, to spend what one feels must be 
i very lonely old age. The last pages contain tragedy and pathos; for 
Moore went to Ireland to champion a cause. Just what that cause may 
iave been it is difficult to determine. It was, we may be sure, of the 
essence of his creed; but what that creed may be, and what the man 
himself really is, he has effectually kept us from knowing. One feels, 
after all, that he meant to keep the secret, for he is always subtle and 
ilways very intelligent. The result is a touch of comedy over the whole 
of the autobiography, which gives it its most enduring interest. 

W. L. Ferris. 

Yale University. 


Criticism. By W. C. Brownell. Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
1914. $0.75 net. 


Two Phases of Criticism, Historical and Zsthetic. By George Edward 
Woodberry. Published for the Woodberry Society. 1914. 


We do not assume in the professional gambler any special knowledge 
of the theory of probabilities or any expert analysis of the instincts that 
impel him to gamble; we look for these to the mathematician and the 
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psychologist. But we still assume that a poet is always able to under. 
stand the theory of poetry, and that a critic is always likely to knoy 
something about the meaning of criticism. The very language we ys, 
confirms us in this confusion, for the word “criticism” has in English 
a vagueness which it has in no other tongue of western Europe. It may 
mean the art or practice of criticism in its strict sense, concerned with the 
judgment of concrete books, or it may mean the theory of literature, the 
general discussion of its meaning, methods, and aims. It is obvious that 
in these two cases we are dealing with wholly different phases of intel- 
lectual activity; in the first case, with an art, in the second, with a fory 
of philosophy. It is true that all critical work contains empirical reflec- 
tions on the theory of literature, and that no one is without his favorit; 
generalization about poetry and the drama, literature and life, the novel 
and the essay. These casual utterances, when they find expression in the 
works of poets or critics, obtain a currency measured by the prestige of 
the man who writes them, but they have the same relation to the theory 
of literature that the detached reflections or epigrams or anecdotes oi 
great statesmen have to the theory of government; they are contribu- 
tions to the rich wisdom of practical experience, and not to philosophic 
theory. 

The question, “What is criticism?’’—like the question, ‘What is |it 
erature ?’’—finds its answer, not in criticism proper, but in philosophic. 
that is esthetic, speculation. The master of the art of criticism, con- 
cerned with a single book er with a body of concrete literature, is faced 
by quite a different problem from the esthetic theorist, concerned wit 
the purely speculative question as to what criticism itself means. A poet 
may write a volume of beautiful verse and preface it with a silly or 
mediocre discussion of what poetry really means; a critic may in the 
same way give superb evidence of his taste and insight and his ability 
to interpret and appreciate literature, and yet fail absolutely when he 
attempts to discuss the methods or aims of the very art which he is 
practising. If the critic succeeds in both, it means not merely that he 
is gifted alike with the critical and the philosophical mind, but that he 
has acquired a knowledge of the great problems of a separate field of 
thought and some training or practice in dealing with them. I hope 
that both Mr. Woodberry and Mr. Brownell, whose distinction as critics 
(it might be said our most competent critics) is beyond dispute, will not 
take it amiss if I say that their essays seem to me significant as contri- 
butions to what I have called the rich wisdom of practical experience 
rather than as contributions to the body of esthetic thought on th: 
subject of criticism and literature. 

I find it a particularly difficult task to speak of the lectures on “Two 
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Phases of Criticism.” My own debt to Mr. Woodberry is so great, 
and my admiration for his genius so real, that it is no easy matter for 
me to read anything he writes in the dry light of an impartial reason; 
over each new book there still hover a thousand memories, filled with the 
color of my own youth, when I was an absorbed listener, and he the 
most inspiring of teachers. In this particular case, the difficulty is 
increased by the fact that his book is in a sense an answer to one of 
my own; in his opening paragraph he issues his challenge by para- 
phrasing a few phrases from my lecture on “The New Criticism” and 
making them the text of his whole book. I can only congratulate myself 
on this unconscious result of my own labors, for never has Mr. Wood- 
berry written with more verve and charm; there is throughout a rich 
beauty of texture, born of a mellow culture and a native and superb 
gift of style. If I venture at all to answer his argument, it is because 
I fear that through fault of mine he has gathered a false impression of 
the theories of one greater than I; for if it is the Italian, Benedetto 
Croce, and not his American disciple, whom Mr. Woodberry is intent on 
answering, his statement of Croce’s principles does a real injustice to 
the most significant contribution that has been made to esthetic theory 
for fully half a century. 

I do not doubt that to anyone unfamiliar with the doctrine which 
these lectures controvert, Mr. Woodberry will appear to have made out a 
very strong case. Certainly, if one sums up in two or three phrases 
what Mr. Woodberry calls ‘the last word of modern theory,” omitting 
all the limitations and developments given to those phrases by the men 
who created them, it is not so difficult a matter to destroy one’s own 
“straw-man.” Indeed, he has often re-stated rather than answered 
Croce’s theory or my own; and in reading his book I have been amazed 
again and again at finding assertions which I myself put forth returned 
to me in the paraphrase of Mr. Woodberry’s richer prose, not only as 
his own, but also as if they were destructive of my argument. His text 
is the dictum that criticism is “a repetition of the creative act of 
genius originating a work; to criticise is to re-create’; and against 
this theory he alleges two shortcomings—that it omits to take cognizance 
both of historical knowledge and of critical judgment. In fact, the 
theory seems to him self-destructive: “If art is to be known histori- 
cally—and that is clearly the meaning of the injunction to re-create 


works of art as they were in the minds of the original maker,—then 
criticism must be both historical and judicial; it must re-create the past 
in environment and temperament, and it must analyze the contents of 
art, in any particular case, to discover its worth.” 

Now, I know not what contemporary theory ignores in this fashion 
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historical background and critical judgment, unless it be the “impres- 
sionism’ of Anatole France (with its ‘adventures of the soul among 
masterpieces”); but as this doctrine is more than a quarter of a cen. 
tury old, it cannot be “the last word of modern theory” to which My 
Woodberry refers. Certainly it is not the theory of my own “Ney 
Criticism,’ for in that lecture I made full allowance for historical 
knowledge when I rejected the notion “that taste is a substitute fo, 
learning, or learning a substitute for taste, since both are vital fo; 
criticism’; and I made equal allowance for critical judgment wher 
I said that enjoyment and judgment always fall “short of their high- 
est powers, unless mystically mated,—judgment erecting its edicts into 
arbitrary standards and conventions, enjoyment lost in the mazes of its 
sensuous indecision.” My contention was merely this, that the critic. 
like the artist he is criticising, may acquire all the knowledge of lif, 
past and present, which he needs or desires, but it does not serve its 
real purpose until the critic, like the artist, has moulded it into art—the 
art of criticism. The “last word of modern theory” objects to his- 
torical learning only when the critic has not assimilated it,—when it is 
presented, in other words, neither as history in the true sense nor as 
criticism. 

Mr. Woodberry sums up his own theory in these words: ‘Works of 
art are not to me historical monuments valuable for the information they 
give of the past, nor even artistic entities to be known apart from our- 
selves and as they were in the artist's mind; but rather such works are 
only raw material, or at least new material, for us to make our own 
statues and pictures and poems out of; or, in a word, to create tl 
forms of our own souls out of; for the soul must be given forms in order 
to be aware of its being, to know itself, truly to be.’”’ It is obvious, in 
the first place, that Mr. Woodberry has shifted his ground from the 
theory of criticism to the function of art. We ask him what the critic 
should do, and he tells us what art means for himself. But even her 
he has, as it were, given himself away. He has impaled himself on the 
horns of a dilemma. He has either committed himself to the very 
“impressionism” against which he defends historical culture and critical 
judgment, or he has ended by accepting the doctrine which in his first 
paragraph he started out to controvert. For what does this passage 
mean if not that very “adventure of souls among masterpieces” which 


he regards as so unworthy of the function of criticism,—unless it means 
that criticism is “a repetition of the creative act of genius originating 
the work; to criticise is to re-create?” After seventy pages of dis- 
cussion he has not travelled far beyond my own words in the “New 
Criticism”: “How can the critic answer this question without becom- 
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ing. if only for a moment of supreme power, at one with the creator? 

At that moment esthetic judgment becomes nothing more nor 
less than creative art itself. . . . It means that fundamentally the 
creative and the critical instincts are one and the same.” 

Mr. Brownell’s essay is a defense of academic standards of criticism; 
and, like Mr. Woodberry’s lectures, it bears on its face the authoritative- 
ness which the utterances of all great craftsmen have when mature 
reflection leads them to conclusions in regard to their own art. It has 
all the dignity, the epigrammatic finish, the pregnancy of utterance, the 
rounded external form of that academic French criticism which has fur- 
aished Mr. Brownell with his models in all his work. No praise is too 
hich for its virtues along these lines; and praise need only be tempered 
when the philosophic stability of its content is considered. For despite 
its semblance of organic form (and its careful arrangement gives it 
almost the appearance of a formal treatise), the work remains after all 
, series of pensées arranged under the fourfold division of field and 
function, equipment, criterion, and method. 

If convincing proof of all this were needed, it might be found in the 
sensible and practical suggestions which Mr. Brownell gives for the 
equipment of the ideal critic. No one can disagree with his humane 
plea for “cognate culture’; no one can doubt the value of a knowledge 
of the other arts for a critic of literature. Yet one winces a little at 
finding so distinguished a writer declare that the chief constituents of 
the critic’s general culture should be history, esthetics, and a “tincture’’ 
of philosophy, and deal with the second as if it were no more than a 
general term for the study of painting, sculpture, and architecture, as 
distinguished from the study of literature. If Mr. Brownell were to 
say that the chief sovereign powers of North America were Mexico, 
California, and the United States, we should have a right to doubt his 
knowledge of the position of California, the composition of the United 
States, and the nature of sovereignty. Yet it is no less obvious that 
esthetics is merely a subdivision of philosophy, and is concerned with 
poetry no less than with the other arts; the confusion might be waved 
aside if it were merely a matter of terms, or even of that “philosophic 
training’ which he recommends to all critics; but certainly our judg- 
ment of Mr. Brownell’s quality is confirmed by this unconscious dis- 
missal of a whole field of speculation which, while it has flowered for 
less than two hundred years, had its terminology and its problems even 
before Aristotle classified poetics and all other discussion zpos Sucyeyhy 
as within the sphere of systematic philosophy. 

Mr. Brownell’s essay is, as I have said, a plea for the old standard 
of “judicial” criticism, tempered by limitations and modifications sug- 
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gested by more modern theory. These limitations and modifications ay 
for it the sources of both life and death; for the chief danger of whe 
might be called the method of pregnant utterance is that it is likely t, 
be self-destructive. If a man tells us that “the postulates of criticisy: 
have hardly varied since Aristotle's day,’ and then, for fear that thi, 
may seem out of keeping with contemporary ideals, tells us that th. 
critic should judge “the subject freely after the laws of the latter’ 
own projection, and not by its responsiveness to either individual whiny 
or formulated prescription,’ we can only feel that he has carried ¢cay- 
tion to the limit of suicide. We are also told that criticism’s owy 
language is the language of the abstract, but that all theoretic criticism 
is bad, and that the critical faculty is almost certain to drown ij 
drenched in philosophy; that Taine is one of the greatest critics, but 
that his criticism in method and spirit is bad; that the function of 
criticism is the determination of the relations of literature to life, but 
that all good criticism should aim at portraiture, at the essential physi- 
ognomy of an author. In a word, we are told that man is immortal, 
but that we are not to understand by this that either his body or his soul 
survives death; that grass is green, but that we are not to understand by 
this that it may not be red. What Mr. Brownell has done is not to add 
to our knowledge of the real meaning of criticism, but to analyze with 
sympathy and insight the methods which a special group of critics, of 
the academic type of Edmond Scherer, has employed. If I might use a 
well-worn but serviceable image, I should say that he seems to me to 
have reared his structure on a foundation of shifting sand, but that when 
the building totters, granite blocks of solid wisdom will survive. 
J. E. Sprncary. 
New York City. 


The Mob. By John Galsworthy. Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
1914. $0.50 net. 


The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd. By D. H. Lawrence. Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. New York. 1914. $1.00 net. 


Magic. By G. K. Chesterton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
1914. $1.00 net. 


The present-day drama of England has settled down into a rut of 
conventionality, differing only in degree from the sentimental path it 
once pursued so peacefully during the later years of Queen Victoria's 
reign. For the lighter side of Mayfair drawing-rooms and vicarage 
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gardens, peopled with triangulated groups lacking the courage of their 
convictions, the modern drama has substituted characters absorbed in a 
vandist dissatisfaction with life. It is true that the modern drama- 
‘making a conscious effort to reflect life, rather than to present an 


ed abstraction having little or no connection with reality; but it 


propa 
tist is 
idealiz 
is the very self-consciousness of the effort that is injuring it as an art. 
Dramatists of to-day take life and their mission very seriously. They 
sre not content to show us life in a varied and complex pattern. They 
incline rather to show us the special case,—to denature life of its humor, 
to point out its failures, and then to bid us go forth and correct the 
abuses their logic has revealed. Thus all the recent plays, written by 
the group outside of those who aspire merely for the bubble reputation 
in the commercial theatre, are more or less alike. ‘Something is wrong 
with society,” they all proclaim—only differing in hunting up fresh 
wrongs for their themes. 

Mr. Galsworthy lectures us severely on true versus false patriotism in 
“The Mob.” It is a powerful play with an exceptionally skilful first 
act, and the drama is achieved with the most natural and economical 
materials. Stephen More, the young politician, is the true patriot. He 
dares oppose all the popular clamor of the mob and denounces a certain 
war as unjust. At the end of the play, the audience are left to infer 
that mobs are fickle and not genuinely patriotic—a sufficiently obvious 
platitude. Perhaps, however, the audience are actually more puzzled 
over Mrs. More’s desertion of her husband in his hour of need, than 
concerned with the broader theme. Mr. Galsworthy’s women, when seen 
upon the stage, have too much logic and not enough humanity in their 
composition. 

It is apparent that Mr. Chesterton has heroically striven to be original 
in “Magic.” One can almost hear him say to himself, as he takes up 
his pen to write this play, “I shall have nothing to do with the banal- 
ities of the modern theatre—let me sharpen my paradoxes and bid it 
beware!” It is not the abuses of society but our lack of imagination 
that Mr. Chesterton is after. However, it will take more than magic such 
as this to renew one’s faith in the fairies, or to prove Mr. Chesterton a 
dramatist. After a charming first act, Mr. Chesterton either wearies of 
his idea or is too indolent to think it out. The play is barely saved by 
the solitary figure of an irresponsible Duke. He is a character worthy 
to rank beside the best eccentric beings which the comedy of manners 
has created. Unfortunately he has nothing important to do in the play. 
Only one’s delight in some dozen or sixteen lines, which he utters here 
and there, remains. In the same way, Patricia arouses hope by being 
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human for a whole act—then finds more important things to do in 4), 
rooms off stage. In short, Mr. Chesterton successively blurs the vialens 
he has conjured up. The result is disappointment. 

Mr. Lawrence is a young man who has set out to write intellecty,| 
drama for the English repertory theatres. Within certain limits } 
has done it well in “The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd.” He has handled 
a simple triangle plot with restraint and a fair measure of truth. Hig 
people are miners who fortunately do not know enough about psycholog 
to be bewildered by it. To them the obvious facts of life are eithe, 
right or wrong. On the other hand, Mr. Lawrence has written nothing 
new. His play is merely another sordid picture of lower class life. 
This drama is typical of the particular species which the repertory 
theatre in England is beginning to produce in quantity. In its way, it 
is as conventional as the simplest romantic comedy. There is ; 
humor—only gloom, and an ending which for unpleasantness out-Herods 
even the intellectuals. 

Before the present war, the English drama, to judge by recent 
plays, was rapidly exhausting the new veins opened up to it by th 
repertory theatre. For a time it seemed as if originality would captur 
even the commercial theatres in the end—that, in fact, drama was about 
to enter on a new period of development. But Mr. Galsworthy has not 
written another “The Pigeon,’ the younger men are content wit! 
much dull truth, and the older dramatists have apparently learned 
nothing. Perhaps the wave is only gathering fresh momentum—or at a 
rate, to judge from these three plays, it is only charitable to suppose s 

; J. R. Crawrorp 

Yale University. 


The Comedies of Holberg. By Oscar James Campbell, Jr. Harvard 
Studies in Comparative Literature, Vol. III. Harvard University 
Press. Cambridge. 1914. $2.50 net. 


After nearly two centuries of comparative neglect outside of Scan 
dinavia, the comedies of Ludvig Holberg seem suddenly to be coming 
into their own. Last year three of his plays appeared in translation 
in England. In Germany and Austria during the same season, at Ber- 
lin, Dresden, and Vienna, Holberg’s comedies have been revived on the 
actual stage with apparent success, largely to answer the demand for 
an offset to Moliére. Now comes this volume by Professor Campbell. 
the first adequate interpretation of Holberg in the English language, to 
arouse our curiosity in America. Indirectly the book will prepare the 
way for the plays of Holberg translated in collaboration by Dr. Camp- 
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bell and Mr. Schenck of Harvard,—‘‘Jeppe of the Hill,” “The Political 
Tinker,” and “Erasmus Montanus,”’ three of Holberg’s best acting 
comedies, which have recently appeared as the first volume of the 
“Scandinavian Classics” published by the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. Is it too early to predict a Holberg revival also in America? 

This seeming neglect Holberg has never suffered in the Scandinavian 
North. The humor of Holberg’s peasant comedies is to the Dane to-day 
as fresh and human as it was in the eighteenth century. The writer has 
seen them played in Swedish translation at the Royal Dramatic Theatre 
of Stockholm; by Poulsen, the great Danish comedian, in Copenhagen; 
by the Danish school boys of Soré Academy, with the same zest and 
appreciation that our own Shakespeare's ‘Twelfth Night’ receives 
mel iy in English theatres. 

The present volume by Professor Campbell is in no sense a complete 
account of Holberg as a man of letters, historian, romancer, philosopher. 
Nor does it attempt a detailed critical analysis of the comedies. The 
much needed separation of the wheat from the chaff in Holberg’s long 
string of plays we recommend to Dr. Campbell for a future volume at a 
time when Holberg in America is more than a name. ‘The present work 
is in fact not so much a study of Holberg as an investigation in com- 
parative literature, Holberg being the handle. The book carries out the 
very high and difficult ideal set by Professor Schofield, founder and 
editor of “Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature,’ in pursuance 
of which the discoveries and investigations of careful and intensive 
scholarship are presented in sane perspective, with the broad vision 
of philosophical criticism, and digested into a literary style. The woods 
are there, and the vistas, for all the botany of the leaves. 

With admirable judgment Dr. Campbell prefaces his material with two 
introductory chapters which place the reader en rapport with Holberg’s 
life and his comedies. His comparative study is grouped in five chap- 
ters. He shows Holberg’s debt to Moliére in stock characters and 
situations. Holberg completely adapted Moliére’s devices, however, to 
the Danish environment. The chapter dealing with the important influ- 
ence on Holberg of Italian comedy of the seventeenth century presents 
scholars with a new field of comparative study. Into another chapter 
the author collects Holberg’s various borrowings from French drama other 
than Moliére. Turning to England, Dr. Campbell investigates the 
influences which Holberg absorbed during his two years of study in 
Oxford and London. He finds that he owes somewhat to Ben Jonson, 
less to Shakespeare, but that it is to the essayists he is most indebted. 
“Not until he had read the essays of Steele and Addison was his approach 
to his material definitely fixed; not until then did he become the tolerant 
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critic of social extravagances and follies that, even in his moments of 
wildest physical farce, we realize him to be.” To German literature. 
however, Holberg owes little; while his adaptations from Latin literaty. 
are more slavish and confined to his less imaginative plays. “Holber, 
transformed Moliére: he transcribed Plautus.”’ 

Dr. Campbell concludes his work with a brief analysis of Holberg’; 
realism. ‘He will prove a source of delight because he was able to mak. 
his vividly realized facts concerning Danish life of the eighteenth century 
typical of universal human experience.” Throughout, the author follows 
that method which justifies all study of literary sources: he allows 
Holberg’s plagiarism at every turn in order to specify the quality of th; 
Danish dramatist’s originality and to illuminate the transforming power 
of his genius. “The combination,” says Dr. Campbell, “of these various 
elements into a unified and original product could have been accomplished 
only by a man of profound originality as well as large cosmopolitan 
interests. Holberg gained his broad intelligence by steadily doing his 
utmost to become an intellectual citizen of Europe as a whole.” 


H. G. Leacu. 
New York. 


The Life and Letters of Edward Young. By Henry C. Shelley. Little, 
Brown & Company. Boston. 1914. $4.00 net. 


The announcement on the slip-cover of Mr. Shelley’s book contains 
these words: “Notwithstanding Edward Young’s world-wide fame as 
the author of ‘Night Thoughts’ . . . and despite his assured position 
among the masters of English literature, this volume is the first to nar- 
rate his life on an adequate scale. Previous efforts have been confined 
to brief memoirs prefatory to his poems or scanty sketches in bio- 
graphical dictionaries, mostly of an inaccurate character and all of them 
exceedingly fragmentary.” The student of eighteenth-century English 
letters will be at a loss to reconcile these positive assertions with the 
fact that the main text alone, exclusive of the extensive appendices and 
bibliography, of the valuable monograph by W. Thomas entitled “I 
Poéte Edward Young (1688-1765), Etude sur sa Vie et ses Cuvres. 
published in Paris in 1901, occupies more than double the number of Mr. 
Shelley’s pages. Bulk, indeed, does not measure the weight of literary 
criticism, but it is not a negligible factor in testing the justice of the 
terms “brief,” “scanty,” and “exceedingly fragmentary” as applied 
to previous investigations of Young. One would gladly ascribe the 
extravagant claims urged in Mr. Shelley’s behalf to the careless exuber- 
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ance of a publisher’s “Puff Preliminary.’ Unfortunately, the author's 
preface which sets forth “Young’s ill fortune in his biographers’’ con- 
tains no mention of M. Thomas, while the book itself not merely betrays 
ignorance of various facts established by the French scholar’s docu- 
mentary evidence, but lays claim to certair discoveries already made by 
its predecessor. Doubtless this gross injustice to M. Thomas was not 
deliberate, but it is difficult to condone neglect of an authority to whom 
Sir Leslie Stephen acknowledged obligations in his article on Young 
in the “Dictionary of National Biography,” and whose work is duly 
listed in the bibliography of Young in the “Cambridge History of 
English Literature.” 

The consequences of this signal oversight are visited directly upon 
Mr. Shelley’s own volume. From first to last, it suffers from disregard 
of the ample materials supplied by his predecessor. Within his briefer 
limits he must, perforce, have omitted many details, but he would have 
been safeguarded against various errors. Mr. Shelley, for example, 
devotes much space (pp. 256-258) to attacking “the falsehood which all 
subsequent writers slavishly copied” from “Croft's distortion of the 
truth” in regard to Young’s will. “This legend,’ he declares, “is 
repeated ad nauseam in all sketches of Young's life, and was but slightly 
qualified by Sir Leslie Stephen.” Mr. Shelley’s saeva indignatio against 
Croft and his followers prompts the remark that “‘it really seems neces- 
sary to devise some form of punishment for those literary criminals who 
do not hesitate to malign the characters of famous men.” It is sufficient 
to note that M. Thomas reprinted in full in his work (pp. 621-623) 
Young’s will, together with the codicil, the “dying request’’ to Mrs. 
Hallows, and her sworn statement. 

Despite the number of such errors, Mr. Shelley has made some con- 
tribution to the extant material concerning Edward Young. He has 
profited by the recent discovery of Young’s letters to the Duchess of 
Portland which throw light on the last twenty-five years of the poet's 
life. Neither M. Thomas nor Sir Leslie Stephen had the advantage of 
the full series discovered by the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 

In literary and dramatic criticism, Mr. Shelley seems decidedly 
inferior to the French critic. Each, for instance, devotes a separate 
chapter to Young’s dramatic work. Much of Mr. Shelley’s discussion 
is consumed with summaries of plot, enforced with long excerpts of 
dialogue, while the critical commentary seems relatively brief and at 
times unsound. In their day, Young’s tragedies had a certain success, 
though Fielding was quick to ridicule their absurdities in ‘Tom 
Thumb.” Probably few critics of recent drama, however, will endorse 
Mr. Shelley’s suggestion that “if a manager could be found with eour- 
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age to make the test, it is highly probable that Busiris might capture 
even a twentieth-century audience,’ or his later remark that “t}, 
one flaw to the modern playgoer, perhaps, in this and Young’s other 
tragedies, is that there is no comedy relief.” M. Thomas, on the othe; 
hand, devotes himself chiefly to a broad survey of the background and 
tendencies of early eighteenth-century English drama, to an exhaustive 
critical analysis of Young’s plays, and to a study of the dramatist’s 
relation to Shakespeare, Thomas Corneille, Otway, Lee, and Southerne. 

Unwittingly, in fact, Mr. Shelley has invited a comparison which, 4: 
most points, he can ill sustain. Still more unfortunate for him would }. 
the result if the contrast were carried into such fields as those of bibli- 
ography, of foreign translations of Young, and of Young’s influence upon 
Continental literature. It should be recognized, nevertheless, that he 
has somewhat enlarged the range of biographical material concerning 
Young. Future investigators will doubtless base their main reliance 
on the researches of M. Thomas, but they cannot safely show towards the 
work of Mr. Shelley the negligence which he has exhibited towards that 
of his predecessor. 

Grorce Henry Netrvetoy, 
Yale University. 


The Home University Library of Modern Knowledge. New Volumes: 
William Morris. By A. Clutton-Brock. Chaucer and His Times. 
By Grace E. Hadow. Elizabethan Literature. By John Mackinnon 
Robertson. The Renaissance. By Edith Sichel. The Wars 
Between England and America. By Theodore Clarke Smith. Henry 
Holt & Company. New York. 1914. $0.50 each. 


“The Home University Library” evidently assumes that one may 
safely read more than a five-foot shelf of books without fear of being 
over-educated; and considering the quality of the volumes before us, wi 
are glad of the assumption. These have all the merits of good encyclo- 
pedia articles. They give the requisite bird’s-eye view, with references 
for further reading. Occasionally, they are of distinguished literary 
merit, none more so, in the group before us, than Mr. A. Clutton-Brock’s 
“William Morris.” This charming volume one would be glad to com- 


mend to readers of widely differing descriptions. It contains what 
should come home to the business and bosom of every citizen of a com- 
mercial republic. And it is written with a taste, a discrimination, and 
a judgment that should commend it to the most fastidious of men of 
letters. William Morris had no desire, we are told, to be what once was 
considered to be a “gentleman,” a man, that is, who must follow a 
“genteel” calling. On the contrary, he loved manual as well as intel- 
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lectual labor. His joy was in his work, his pride in doing it well. 
With democratic eye he saw, as perhaps no Englishman had seen before 
him, that the true dignity of labor lies not in the implication of rank or 
of want of rank, but in the spirit and intelligence with which labor 
is performed. And he gave the best years of his life to an effort to 
introduce the love of beauty and fitness into the useful arts as well as 
‘nto fine art. Poet, painter, printer, carpenter,—master of a dozen 
crafts and leaving upon each of them a distinguished mark, his biography 
is nevertheless his most democratic and useful message to us. And his 
entry into politics and his dismal career in that uncongenial field is 
made by Mr. Clutton-Brock to preach its own moral. Mr. Clutton- 
Brock wisely refrains from attempting to assign to Morris a definite 
rank either as poet or as painter, but abounds in observations as to the 
quality of Morris’s achievement that are truly illuminating. 

In “Chaucer and his Times,’ Miss Grace Hadow gives one of the 
very few really significant volumes devoted to the appreciation of one of 
England’s greatest poets. Individuality in her point of view is set off 
by catholicity in her training. It is very distinctly a woman’s estimate 
of Chaucer, and if we occasionally withhold our assent—as for example 
when she contends that Chaucer shows more variety in the treatment of 
women than of men,—the assent is withheld in no spirit of irritation; 
for Miss Hadow knows how to write, and has an observant and a think- 
ing mind from which to draw her material. One only regrets that 
somewhat too much of her space is given to the dry details of biography 
and of the date and source of Chaucer’s various compositions, so that 
she does not give the very maximum of space to her charming and edify- 
ing observations. The dry details, moreover, are still beset by uncer- 
tainty. For example, there has never been adduced a particle of 
evidence that “The Parlement of Foules’” was written to celebrate the 
union of Richard the Second to Anne of Bohemia. There are indeed 
strong arguments to show that the poem was absolutely unconnected 
with that royal wedding. 

In his “Elizabethan Literature,” Mr. J. G. Robertson boldly grapples 
with a large subject, and one in which he has had able predecessors. 
The result is characterized by judgment, proportion, and individuality. 
The book may be very cordially commended. Within the same compass, 
Miss Edith Sichel attempts to embrace a subject far more stupendous, 
nothing less than the entire “Renaissance” in all its varied manifesta- 
tions. To the task she brings a fineness of touch and a literary skill 
that one can only praise. It is remarkable how frequently she gives us, 
of the innumerable artists, scholars, authors, and statesmen of that era, 
an impression that is not only definite, but worthy to be remembered 
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and cited. She errs in ascribing the gates of the Baptistery at Florence 
to Donatello rather than to Ghiberti, and in making Udell rather th,, 
John Still the author of “Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” And she ha 
an absolutely incorrect estimate of the Spanish contribution to ¢), 
Renaissance. Nevertheless her general standard of accuracy, so {a 
as we are able to judge, is creditable, perhaps even high. 

Professor Theodore Clarke Smith of Williams College in “The Wa, 
Between England and America,” gives a lucid and_philosophica| 
account of a subject made timely by the completion of a century oj 
peace between the United States and England. The late Colonel 7. 
W. Higginson once declared our national history to be the most interest. 
ing of all histories. Even to those who reject this estimate, the subject 
has a great and obvious interest. Few brief works on American history 
are characterized by such admirable impartiality—the impartiality that 
is due not to indifference but to insight. 

As a whole, these volumes corroborate the impression derived from 
their predecessors that “The Home University Library” is likely to 
continue a veritable boon to readers of many different classes. 


Henry Barrett HInck ey. 
New Haven. 


The Enchantment of Art. By Duncan Phillips. John Lane Company. 
New York. 1914. $2.50 net. 


Since the appreciation of art has become a polite accomplishment 
without which no education is complete, we must have books to tell us 
what we “ought” to think. It is not to be wondered at that the supply 
follows the demand. Mr. Duncan Phillips confesses to having thought 
about art for himself, and he would frankly induce others to think as 
he does. He has digested for us the conclusions of such eminent authors 
of appreciative criticism as R. A. M. Stevenson, whose work on Velas- 
quez is still the last word, Pater, Camille Mauclaire, the gentle and sure 
arbiter of nineteenth-century French painting, and others. Mr. Phillips 
has stated, with clarity and no little sympathetic insight, some of the 
essential truths about some great art. He writes of Velasquez, 
Giorgione, Tintoretto, Watteau, and the not-too-modern moderns with 
the ease of familiarity. He brings a genuine and a_well-seasoned 


enthusiasm, and his evident saturation in the correct literature of his 
subjects does not detract from the freshness of his statement, however 
reminiscent it may appear to the habitual grubber in old fields. 

For the most part the book is a series ef somewhat rambling essays 
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on Impressionism. It is divided into two parts, of which the first is 
almost entirely concerned with Impressionism, and the second with 
imaginative Decoration, with excursions into Romanticism. Impression- 
-m returns in the final summary. “‘All the isms of representative art 
may be included under the title Impressionism. Alike the Realists, the 
Optical Ilusionists, the Symbolists. the Harmonists, and the Romanti- 
cists have been Impressionists or they have been failures.”” The 
impressionistic method is the touchstone of literary value, as well as 
pictorial effect. The lyric, the drama, the novel, the short story, and 
even art criticism must be impressionistic to succeed. This means that 
they must express single impressions synthetically. Thus does Mr. 
Phillips conclude. This is a long way from the Impressionism which 
men fought about in 1868. In justice to Mr. Phillips, we must admit 
that he reaches his catholic vision only by degrees. He begins his book 
with a modest effort to clarify the minds of those citizens who still 
regard Impressionism as being ‘‘a new-fangled French way of painting.” 
We thank him for this, but we sigh for the day when the average intel- 
ligence will put Impressionism where it belongs—in the past. Most 
of the men who fought that battle are dead and buried these many 
years. Their battle is won, so far as any battle in art is ever won. 

The book abounds in literary parallels. Modern English literature 
is largely, it seems, impressionistic. Three prose impressionists are 
treated as typical: Pater, Lafcadio Hearn, and Galsworthy. “We must 
not go to Pater for instruction nor for edification,” says Mr. Phillips. 
“We must go to him as we go to Giorgione or to Chopin for the delicate 
beauty that will charm and soothe us and gently minister to our passing 
moods.” Pater is the formulator of the doctrine of art to which Mr. 
Phillips subscribes. It is impossible seriously to approach art without 
some more or less conscious philosophy, and since religion has been 
dethroned as the great source and origin as well as end and aim, in the 
thinking of the all-wise modern mind, the favorite egis under which 
to rest is that which Pater set up so persuasively in the conclusion to 
“The Renaissance,” the doctrine of the expanded interval of life, 
which is nothing more nor less than hedonistic individualism. We need 
not go so far as Mallock did in “The New Republic’ in our moral 
cross-examination of this doctrine. It will never satisfy the searching 
demands of minds who must relate things in the light of eternity. It 
is a favorite doctrine of culture, and in the hands of Mr. Phillips, as 
in those of his master, it takes on refinement. 

In the second part of the book the Italians are treated from the 
standpoint of Decoration, which, be it said, has little reference to the 
architectural sense of the term. Giorgione is admirably presented as 
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the painter for beauty’s sake. Tintoretto gets a chapter of very agen. 
rate and sympathetic analysis. He is the arch dramatist of painters, anj 
light is the first actor. This is quite right. A reasonable paralle| ;, 
developed between Shakespeare and Titian. This is timely in yiew ,; 
the present re-discovery of Shakespeare as a poet of sensuous charm, 
Richness of verbal flavor is a Shakespearean quality much praised 
Synge comes in for a word of commendation for his insistence upon this 
and his zest for living. Another modern with Shakespearean flavor js 
Mr. Alfred Noyes. This suggestion, we fancy, might be stretched too 
far. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Phillips’s catholic generosity js 4)). 
inclusive. He is an admirable guide to the well-charted past, but he 
stoutly refuses to compromise with the present. To those of us who 
concede that the evolution of art did not end with the nineteenth cep- 
tury, Mr. Phillips’s stern repudiation of the contemporary revolutionists 
will not enhance his value as a critic. Rodin and Puvis are too close 
to them to escape the wreck if we begin to denounce; and Rodin and 
Puvis are already immortal. 

Witt Horcans. 

New York City. 


Vitruvius: The Ten Books on Architecture. Translated by Morris 
Hicky Morgan, late Professor of Classical Philology in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Preface by Albert A. Howard. Harvard University Press. 
Cambridge. 1914. $8.50. 


In his Autobiography, Benvenuto Cellini, in speaking of his father 
Giovanni, writes: ‘And since Vitruvius says, amongst other things, that 
one who wishes to practise the art of architecture well must have some- 
thing of music and good drawing, Giovanni, when he had mastered 
drawing, began to turn his mind to music, and together with the theory 
learned to play most excellently on the viol and the flute.” The passage 
referred to in Vitruvius reads thus: 

“Let the architect be educated, skilful with the pencil, instructed in 
geometry, know much history, have followed the philosophers with atten- 
tion, understand music, have some knowledge of medicine, know the 
opinions of the jurists, and be acquainted with astronomy and the theory 
of the heavens. The reasons for all this are as follows: An architect 
ought to be an educated man so as to leave a more lasting remembrance 
in his treatises. Secondly, he must have a knowledge of drawing so that 
he can readily make sketches to show the appearance of the work which 
he proposes. Geometry, also, is of much assistance in architecture, and 
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in particular it teaches us the use of the rule and compasses, by which 
especially we acquire readiness in making plans for buildings in their 
grounds, and rightly apply the square, the level, and the plummet. By 
means of optics, again, the light in buildings can be drawn from fixed 
quarters of the sky. It is true that it is by arithmetic that the total cost 
of buildings is calculated and measurements are computed, but difficult 
questions involving symmetry are solved by means of geometrical theories 
and methods. A wide knowledge of history is requisite because, among 
the ornamental parts of an architect’s design for a work, there are many, 
the underlying idea of whose employment he should be able to explain 
to inquirers. . . . As for philosophy, it makes an architect high- 
minded and not self-assuming, but rather renders him courteous, just, and 
honest without avariciousness. This is very important, for no work can 
be rightly done without honesty and incorruptibility. Let him not be 
grasping nor have his mind preoccupied with the idea of receiving per- 
quisites, but let him with dignity keep up his position by cherishing a 
good reputation. These are among the precepts of philosophy. . 

The architect should also have a knowledge of the study of medicine on 
account of the questions of climates (in Greek klimata), air, the healthi- 
ness and unhealthiness of sites, and the use of different waters. For with- 
out these considerations, the healthiness of a dwelling cannot be assured. 
And as for principles of law, he should know those which are necessary 
in the case of buildings having party walls, with regard to water dripping 
from the eaves, and also the laws about drains, windows, and water sup- 
ply. And other things of this sort should be known to architects, so that, 
before they begin upon buildings, they may be careful not to leave dis- 
puted points for the householders to settle after the works are finished, 
and so that in drawing up contracts the interests of both employer and 
contractor may be wisely safe-guarded.”’ 

I have quoted these passages regarding the education of the architect 
at length not only because they are instructive but also because they give 
the reader a sample of Professor Morgan’s translation, which purposely 
attempts to imitate Vitruvius’ peculiarities and crudities of expression. 
If unlimited space were at my disposal I should be tempted to quote 
what Vitruvius writes about the fundamental principles of architecture, 
because our modern architects are too prone to ignore what the ancients 
called eurythmy, symmetry, and propriety. If, for example, the precepts 
of Vitruvius on the latter point were to-day taken to heart, we should be 
spared such an impropriety as modern bank buildings in the form of 
Greek temples. 

Vitruvius wrote his treatise about 25 B. C. He was not a literary 
genius: “In his hand,” as Professor Howard aptly puts it, “the 
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measuring-rod was a far mightier implement than the pen.” His style 
is often involved and his Latin is extremely difficult to translate Rania 
his meaning is frequently ambiguous, especially when he attempts periodic 
sentences. But for the most part, the difficulties encountered by the 
translator arise from the subject matter, or, to put it more definitely. 
from the use of architectural terms and phrases with which many of mn 
are not familiar. Professor Morgan, however, spent much time and 
energy in overcoming these technical difficulties and, as a result, has giyen 
us a translation which makes all previous ones antiquated. At the tim, 
of his death, only the last four chapters of the tenth book remained 
untranslated. These chapters, which deal with siege machines and 
measures of defense, have been most ably translated by Professor 
Howard, who also saw the book through the press. 

There are in all sixty-four illustrations. Of these, fifty-nine are fo; 
the first six books of Vitruvius; sixteen are photographs; eight are cuts 
from the edition of Vitruvius by Fra Giocondo, Venice, 1511; eighteen 
are plans from the well-known publications of Durm, Mau, and others: 
the remaining illustrations, with the exception of a restored view of the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus by Adler, are diagrams, plans, and original 
designs prepared under the direction of Professor Herbert Langford 
Warren. ‘These original designs are indispensable for the comprehension 
of Vitruvius’s meaning, especially since the author’s own figures at tl: 
end of his books have not come down to us. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that the size of the book has necessitated the reduction of these 
drawings to so small a scale that they tax the eye. The monuments 
selected for comparison with the measurements given by Vitruvius are, 
as a rule, to the point; misleading, however, is the selection of Corinthian 
capitals (p. 105) for comparison with the Corinthian capital of Vitruvius. 
One might readily be led to believe from the examples chosen that the 
proportions of Vitruvius were not followed by practising architects. 
More instructive would have been, it seems to me, a comparison with the 
capital from the temple of Castor on the one hand, and with Greek 
Corinthian capitals on the other. The only illustration contributed by 
Professor Howard is a very cleverly constructed model of the Ram of 
Hegetor, based on the measurements given by Vitruvius and Atheneus. 

Professor Morgan’s translation will be welcomed above all by the 
archeologist and excavator of ancient sites. And yet I trust it will be 
read by the architects of the present day, and by all who are interested 
in architecture, for the treatise is full of suggestions and valuable hints. 


P. V. C. Bavr. 


Yale University. 
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The Mason-Bees. By J. Henri Fabre. Dodd, Mead & Company. New 
York. 1914. $1.50 net. 


We have been taught suspicion of popular sciences. A fact is not a 
fact. we have been told, unless it comes to us all nubbly and of hard 
digestion. If there be any sweetness it is fiction or some other delightful 
thing but not a fact. And now J. Henri Fabre with his books on bees 
and flies and spiders upsets the theory. For it is attested that he is a 
naturalist of the highest order who has contributed profoundly to the 
knowledge of insect life, and yet he writes with a charm of style as 
though that alone had been all his study. Here, then, is a popular 
science which, although not entirely new to us, is rare enough. 

The bulk of Fabre’s writings exists in French in ten volumes under the 
title “Souvenirs Entomologiques.” The latest volume is “The Mason- 
Bees.’ Of the books in this series, it is hard to choose the best. It 
were better to give prizes all around, as at a picnic. However, as “The 
Mason-Bees” is the most recent and is clearest in my memory and is, 
moreover, as Falstaff would say, a “most comparative, rascalliest, sweet” 
thing, I shall not hesitate to set it first in excellence. Also, it has the 
fewest hard words—not a half dozen that a man of moderate education 
need dodge,—it contains more experimenting—tricks played upon the 
bees, and ambushes to spy them out,—and lastly it has most of Fabre’s 
own personality. 

There is a dull essay of Hazlitt entitled “Of Persons One Would 
Wish to Have Seen.” I seem to remember that Hazlitt was an unsocial 
man, and possibly he was led by his loneliness to summon this shadowy 
company to his board. But the essay is only the seeking of big names 
and is no better than a five-foot shelf. Such a list, on the contrary, 
should be particular and there should be whim in the enlisting. In fact, 
I can't agree at all with Hazlitt. Who would have wished to have 
known Guy Fawkes? For such a list I could name a few persons whom 
it would gladden the heart to meet. And I would suggest now the name 
of Fabre, and I would add his granddaughter Lucie, too. It was Lucie 
who ran to his study to tell him that the red ants had gone into the 
blacks’ house: 


To lie in wait for my Amazons, for whole afternoons on end, often 
unsuccessfully, meant taking up too much of my time. I engaged an 
assistant whose hours were not so much occupied as mine. It was my 
granddaughter Lucie, a little rogue who liked to hear my stories of the 
Ants. She had been present at the great battle between the reds and 
blacks and was much impressed by the rape of the long-clothes babies. 
Well-coached in her exalted functions, very proud of already serving 
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that august lady, Science, my little Lucie would wander about the garden 
when the weather seemed propitious and keep an eye on the Red Ants 
having been commissioned to reconnoitre carefully the road to th 
pillaged Ant-hill. She had given proof of her zeal; I could rely upon it 

One day, while I was spinning out my daily quota of prose, ther 
came a banging at my study-door: 

“It’s I, Lucie! Come quick: the reds have gone into the blacks’ house 
Come quick!” . 

“And do you know the road they took?” 

“Yes, I marked it.” 

“What! Marked it? And how?” 

“I did what Hop-o’-My-Thumb did: I scattered little white stones 
along the road.” 

I hurried out. Things had happened as my six-year-old colleague 
said. Lucie had secured her provision of pebbles in advance and, oy 
seeing the Amazon regiment leave barracks, had followed them step py 
step and placed her stones at intervals along the road covered. , 


ere 


Who wouldn’t exchange a dozen glimpses of Guy Fawkes, lantern and 
all, for the chance of coming on Fabre and his granddaughter? [| haye 
said that there are no hard words in Fabre. Fabre says that he writes 
for youth to read. Would it not seem as though he kept always an eye 
upon his granddaughter? Here would be a man to meet. Guy Fawkes 
is stuff and nonsense. 

Reader, if you have even the bluntest discernment for a good book, if 
you are only just a little bit short of crusty in all the nicer points of 
humor, if you have even a rudimentary curiosity for a life about you that 
is unknown and yet familiar,—and if joined to such embryonic graces 
of mind, you have any slight jinglement of surplus gold within your 
poke, you will go this day to your bookseller and buy a copy of “The 
Mason-Bees.” And it will be this night as though another candle was 
lighted on your shelf. However coldly you have looked on bees before, 
as insects tolerable for their honey and for the proverbs of industry 
that they inculcate for youth, you will now take on a new complexion 
in the matter. You will feel an entomological democracy rising up 
within you. Spiders will no longer be abhorrent. Wasps will be socially 
presentable. If you be of suitable age, you will find yourself anon 
squatting in your garden on the first fine day, ambushing yourself for 


what may happen. 
Cuar.es S. Brooks. 


Cleveland. 
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Promotions and Reorganizations. By Arthur Dewing. Har- 


( orporate : 
vard University Press. Cambridge. 1914. $2.50 net. 


This volume is a notable addition to the literature of trusts. It is 
‘1 form and purpose a study in corporation finance. The author has 
examined with minute care the history of some twenty-four corporations, 
all of which have come to financial grief and been re-organized. He has 
dealt with each of them separately, giving attention chiefly to promotion, 
fnancial management, and re-organization, but considering also the nature 
of the industry carried on by each, so far as that affected its financial 
career. On the basis of this elaborate study of actual experience, he 
; able to draw some important conclusions concerning the management 
of corporations, and to point out in a striking way the significance of 
certain events in their recent history. 

This, however, is not the feature of the book which gives it most dis- 
tinction or that is likely to attract the attention of the general public to 
it While it represents a new and decidedly effective method of 
approaching the subject of corporate finance, it makes a still more 
unusual contribution to the discussion of the trust problem. Of the 
corporations whose history is given, all but two were formed by a com- 
bination of previously competing concerns. They are, therefore, trusts 
or industrial combinations. We have here, then, an account of the actual 
experience of twenty-two trusts in their efforts to control prices, make 
profits, and pay dividends to stockholders. Strange to say, this is some- 
thing new in the literature of this subject. It is now more than twenty 
years since trusts began to play an important part in our industrial 
affairs, and during all that time there has been a continual stream of books 
and articles dealing with them, but no writer has set himself the task of 
collecting and verifying information concerning the effect of combination 
in any considerable number of industries where they have been organized. 
We have been told a great deal about trusts in general, of the various 
ways in which they may effect economies in production, and the possible 
sources and limitations of their power to control prices and secure 
monopoly gains. The theory of the subject has been amply developed; 
but these generalizations are only inferences from general principles or 
from scattered and unverified facts. They are not based upon positive 
information concerning particular trusts. That kind of study of the sub- 
ject has hardly more than begun. With the exception of a few reports 
of the Bureau of Corporations, it has no important results to show. A 
volume like this one, which brings together in manageable compass a 
trustworthy history of a large group of combinations, has unique value. 

It is a matter for regret that in selecting the corporations to be studied, 
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choice should have fallen exclusively on those that had encountered finan- 
cial embarrassment and so were, in a sense, failures. The author appears 
to have been influenced in his choice by the consideration that re-organized 
corporations were better adapted to his main purpose of illustrating th, 
principles of corporation finance. There is, however, some compensa. 
tion in the fact that the bearing of his study on the trust problem was 
incidental to his main purpose and left him without bias on that syb. 
ject. His results are perhaps less definite because of this, but are 4)! 
the more valuable. It is to be hoped that he will continue his work 
along the same lines and give us another volume of corporation histor, 
made up of examples chosen for the light they will shed on the crucia! 
points in the trust problem. At present, the public is very much in thy 
dark on all these points. How far have the combinations actually been 
able to avail themselves of the possible economies in production, of which 
we have heard so much; how far to maintain and extend their contro] of 
production in each industry, either by fair or unfair methods; or to rais; 
prices and secure large profits for their stockholders? Which of them 
shows the restraining influence of potential competition compelling their 
managers to be content with moderate profits? The volume before us 
gives striking examples of failures in all these matters. Are there other 
corporations which will illustrate as striking successes? A similar 
account of the American Sugar Refining Company, the American Cotton 
Oil Company, the National Biscuit Company, the United States Rubber 
Company, and a score more would be a veritable godsend to the legisla- 
tor, the teacher, and the general public, who are interested in this subject. 

It will be worth while to call attention to a few of the conclusions 
which may fairly be drawn from this investigation. Perhaps the most 
important relate to the so-called economies of trust management, which 
played a leading part among the influences which led to the promotion 
of the trust. To get rid of the wastes of competition and to secure the 
advantages of large scale productions—these were the principal reasons 
urged in favor of consolidation, though no doubt the securing of control 
of production and so of prices, was in some cases quite as prominent 4 
motive, and was present in all of them. “Not a single industrial promo- 
tion of the period omitted to make use of the doctrine of the economies 
of large scale productions to the utmost, until finally in the unfortunate 
promotion of the Shipbuilding Company at the very end of the period, 
shipbuilding authorities wrote letters stating that the economies resulting 
from centralized organization and administration would increase the value 
of the yards, worth not over ten million dollars, to forty-five million dol- 


lars.” Now in all of the consolidations here examined these economies 


proved to be completely illusory. Either they had no basis whatever or 
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the attempt to secure them involved losses or wastes in other parts of the 
business which more than counterbalanced them. Thus the effort to save 
expense in marketing the product by cutting out jobbers and selling 
directly to the trade resulted in loss of customers and not infrequently 
in stimulating competition. Rather than lose their business, jobbers 
would turn to independent concerns for the same commodity and some- 
times even started up new plants to manufacture them for themselves. 
These conditions appeared conspicuously in the New England Yarn Com- 
pany and the American Malting Company, and were more or less promi- 
nent in many others. Much the same thing resulted from the attempt 
to confine each plant in the consolidation to one brand of goods in order 
to avoid the expense of changing machinery. Even where economies 
were possible without counteracting losses, it was found that they 
depended upon superior management and this, experience showed, was 
what the combinations could not secure. 

In this matter of efficiency of management, the results of the investiga- 
tion are especially illuminating. It brings out in a striking manner the 
importance of efficient management as a factor in industry, and shows 
the peculiar difficulties in the way of securing it in large corporations 
that have been formed by a union of small concerns. Practically every 
one of the corporations studied suffered more or less from this cause, 
either in their financial or industrial affairs. Apparently the number of 
men capable of taking up the management of a large, highly organized 
business is much less in most industries than has been supposed. Men 
who had been successful in building up small concerns, in most of these 
industries, failed as managers of consolidations in the same industry. 
Banker management, also, seems to have been quite as much of a failure 
in this field as in that of the railroad. In a way there is nothing sur- 
prising or novel in these results. Economists have long been accustomed 
to emphasize the entrepreneur function in industry, but like so much of 
economic theory, what they have had to say on the subject is a deduction 
from general principles, helped out by an example or two. In spite of 
the importance attached to the subject, no economist has dealt with it in 
detail, and it comes as a revelation to be shown just the nature of the 
problems of management that have to be met in different industries, and 
to have pointed out the consequences of mistakes of judgment. 

One further result may be mentioned. It is the failure of these com- 
binations to secure that control over prices which was next to the econo- 
mies of consolidation, the chief reason for their promotion. In no case 
were they able to maintain prices at a point where they would yield 
monopoly profits, and in most they could not prevent those violent fluctu- 
ations which the old competitors had sought to prevent by pooling agree- 
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ments. Control of prices depends, of course, on control of supply, and 
this upon keeping new capital from being put into the industry. In », 
single case was such control of supply secured for any considerable time. 
Everywhere new producers came in. There were three sources: “Th, 
old competitors not absorbed by the consolidated company, new competi- 
tors attracted to the industry by the profits promised by the promoter; 
of the combination, and the old manufacturers who, having sold out their 
antiquated plants to the consolidated company, invested the money they 
received in new factories.” The much heralded pressure of potential 
competition from new accumulations of capital seeking investment does 
not appear to have been very prominent, though the entrance of the Cal)- 
fornia interests into the asphalt industry may perhaps be considered ap 
example of it. Many of these combinations were in industries which 
were well adapted to small scale production, where no obstacles existed 
to building a new plant and engaging in the industry. Such wer 
leather, cordage, salt, starch, glucose, malt, cotton yarn, and cotton duck. 
Possibly a similar result would not appear if industries of another sort 
were investigated. What is needed above everything else is a multiplica- 
tion of just such studies as this book contains, until we know the history 
of all the leading industrial combinations, both those that have been 
successful and those that have failed. 
Guy S. CaLienper. 
Yale University. 


Through the Brazilian Wilderness. By Theodore Roosevelt. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1914. $3.50 net. 


Brazil and the Brazilians. By G. J. Bruce. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
New York. 1914. $3.00 net. 


The River Amazon from its Sources to the Sea. By Paul Fountain. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. New York. 1914. $2.50 net. 


“Such a trip as that we had taken tries men as if by fire.” That 
sentence, quoted from Mr. Roosevelt’s new book “Through the Bra- 
zilian Wilderness,” will appeal to any man who has travelled thousands 
of miles through the thinly populated parts of the interior of Brazil, 
and especially in the Amazon valley or in the upper Paraguay region. 
The book begins with a brief account of the origin of the expedition 
and a visit to the prosperous state of S. Paulo, and passes to Asuncion, 
Paraguay, where the river trip began. The voyage up the Paraguay 
was well within reach of resources, transportation, and of facilities gen- 
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erally, but as the expedition ascended the smaller streams in Matto 
Grosse, took to the plains, passed over the divide out of the Paraguay 
drainage, and entered the dank forests of the Amazon basin, nature 
seemed to close in upon it until a climax of risks and dangers from 
fevers and fatalities seemed to threaten its extermination. And yet 
nothing was left undone by the Brazilian government to make the 
expedition successful, and its members as comfortable as it was possible 
for them to be, under the circumstances. 

Of the three hundred and forty pages of text proper, half of it is 
taken up with the easy voyage up the Paraguay. Seventy-five pages 
are devoted to the trip across the highlands and watershed between the 
Paraguay and the Amazon; seventy-seven pages, or a fourth of the 
volume, are given to the hitherto unknown part of the Rio de Duvida; 
the remainder contains a resumé of results, and two appendices. 

From beginning to end, the author shows a wholesome spirit and a 
proper interest in and appreciation of everything about him. The style 
is natural and easy, there is but little attempt at fine writing, while 
here and there are charming bits of description with delightful touches 
of humor. Some of the best things in the book are the brief comments 
on social, economic, and political conditions. It is to be hoped that the 
people of Brazil will accept these comments, not as criticisms of the 
country, which they are not meant to be, but as helpful suggestions 
derived from Mr. Roosevelt’s own varied experiences, observations, and 
convictions. Nothing could be truer than this statement (p. 152): 
“The poorer people of the back country everywhere suffer because of 
the harsh and improper laws of debt. In practice these laws have 
resulted in establishing a system of peonage such as has grown up here 
and there in our own country. A radical change is needed in this mat- 
ter.” His remarks about the rubber cutters seem to be made without 
reference to the conditions under which those people usually work, but 
otherwise his comments are sound and worthy of thoughtfu! attention. 
Of course, the natural optimism and hopefulness of the author should be 
carefully scrutinized by anyone who feels tempted to be a part of that 
future so freely predicted for most of the new country—the Paraguay 
region, for example, which “in the not distant future,’ Mr. Roosevelt 
thinks, “will witness a burst of growth and prosperity much like that 
which the Mississippi saw when the old men of to-day were very young.” 

Most writers on the Brazilian wilderness exhaust their vocabularies 
upon the insect pests, and again and again they return to the subject 
apparently in the hope of saying something new and more vigorous. Mr. 
Roosevelt tries hard to be moderate and reasonable, and he succeeds 
unusually well. He epitomizes thus the whole matter for the upper 
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Paraguay: “In these forests the multitude of insects that bite, Sting, 
devour, and prey upon other creatures, often with accompaniments o; 
atrocious suffering, passes belief.” The writer of this review, who has 
had much personal acquaintance with these pests, is of the opinion tha 
they are certainly to be taken seriously. ‘The insects of a large part 
of the Amazon valley, of the upper Paraguay, and of most of thei: 
tributary streams are genuine, if not insurmountable, obstacles to the 
settlement of those regions. The views of Colonel Rondon as stated by 
Mr. Roosevelt (p. 53) are absolutely sound when he says that the seal 
dangers of the wilderness are the swarming insects, the fevers they cause, 
and the dysentery and starvation. All optimistic expressions regard- 
ing the future development of regions wherever such pests exist should 
be confronted with these facts. In spite of the author’s own sufferings 
from insects, which no one can question, it is doubtful whether his rapid 
trip of five months, under circumstances as favorable as they could be 
made, was enough to impress upon him the seriousness of the subject. 

The chief claim made for the expedition is that it “put on the map” 
Rio Teodoro. It is only fair to say, however, that putting a river or 
other geographic fact on the map is capable of a wide range of inter- 
pretations. A just criticism of geographic mapping must take into 
account the methods by which the work is done, the details attempted, 
and the scale of the map. Even instrumental work is subject to cor- 
rection, sometimes of far-reaching importance. As _ illustrating this 
point one may recall that the Amazon itself, which had been “on the 
map for more than half a century, was put on again by Condamine 
in 1743 who shifted the city of Para some four and one-half degrees to 
the west. Most of our North American coast lines, and our great moun- 
tains and rivers have had similar experiences, while in some of our 
southwestern states the streams have never to this day been located except 
where they cross township or section lines. And yet they are fairly well 
on the map. 

Colonel Rondon is frankly and justly the hero of the expedition and 
of the book. Such expeditions, with all their trying accompaniments, 
are no novelties to him. Scientific men pride themselves on being just, 
and on the encouragement they offer to their fellow workers, but Mr. 
Roosevelt’s simple statement that Colonel Rondon’s work “received no 
recognition by the geographical societies of Europe or the United 
States” contains a scathing arraignment of organizations that are sup- 
posed to exist for the encouragement of geographical exploration. 

The book is full of interesting things and interesting experiences well 
described. The thick, dark, silent forests, the animal life, the customs 
of the native Indians, the dangers of the rapids, the loss of canoes and 
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supplies, the making of new canoes, the sickness of the members of the 
party, the drowning of one of the camaradas and the murder of another 
one, make a story that should command the respect and interest of 
anyone, whether he be acquainted with that part of Brazil or not. The 
scientific value of the work done—what was new and what not new,—are 
matters that cannot be discussed here. It is only fair to say, however, 
that the newspaper squibs about the author and the trip and the criti- 
cisms and insinuations of untruthfulness are not to be taken seriously. 

In the last chapter of “Brazil and the Brazilians,’ the author, Mr. 
G. J. Bruce, throws some light on the process by which material for 
this book was gathered. He there says: “I have always felt that 
one must live in a country at least a year, acquire its people’s language, 
read their literature, and travel through its cities, villages, and country 
settlements, as well as its unsettled wilds, before one should attempt to 
write authoritatively on it.” He therefore spent “fourteen months 
wandering about Brazil,’ and in this volume gives the world the benefit 
of his observations, 

The author has a proper appreciation of the hospitality and warm- 
heartedness of the Brazilian people, of the geniality of the climate, of 
the natural resources of the country, and of its promising future; and 
there are some wholesome observations upon commercial matters that 
are to be commended. Indeed, there are a good many interesting 
things in the volume, but they are so mixed up with imperfect knowledge 
and with haphazard statements that no one can have much confidence in 
anything in it. In spite of its virtues, such a book hardly seems worth 
while. The author admits that “I came away feeling how much there 
was I must leave ungleaned.”’ The reader of the book must sympathize 
with that feeling. 

Mr. Fountain, the author of “The River Amazon from its Sources to 
the Sea,” is already known through his “Great Mountains and For- 
ests of South America,’ published in 1902,—a book treating of the 
same parts of South America. The title of this new volume, like that 
of the former one, is more pretentious than the book itself, for there is 
no serious study or description of the Amazon, either from a scientific 
or from any other particular point of view. Neither is it a narrative or 
journal of travel, but rather a series of chapters relating to some of 
the things that attracted the author’s attention during his travels. Mr. 
Fountain’s acquaintance with the region was gained in 1884-1885 when 
he made a trip along the Amazon and some of its tributaries, and the 
book has been written from the fragmentary notes made at that time. 

In order to understand the present volume, one needs to know some- 
thing of the author and of his facilities for knowing what he writes about, 
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and also to be acquainted with the earlier volume that deals with approxi- 
mately the same region. He is an Englishman, and in his former book 
he states that he is, or was, a “‘peddler, or rather a travelling huckster” 
and had been a cripple since the days of his boyhood. In explanatioy 
of his travelling in company with a band of smugglers on one occasion, 
he states that he “often found it both convenient and safe to join mysel; 
to very shady characters. Such men, having an intimate knowledge of 
the remote parts of the country, could guide and assist me to reach 
places I should have been unable to visit alone.” He admits that he jx 
no linguist, and this fact appears in the difficulty he constantly has with 
native names of places, people, and things, many of which are wrong, 
He has but a limited acquaintance with what has been written about the 
region he describes. Though he writes with a breezy self-assurance, he 
is not afraid to admit it when he does not know. He has a frank and 
characteristic way of his own of telling what he has seen and what he 
thinks, and he rarely fails to be interesting even when his information 
is quite fragmentary. 

He is not a naturalist in the ordinary sense of the word, but he is 
a genuine lover of nature and of life in the open. He disarms criticism 
by admitting that “‘possibly my notes are of no great value—I half fancy 
that is the opinion of the scientific world.” He realizes his limitations, 
and frankly admits that he lacked means and the scientific training which 
would have enabled him to make the most of his observations and render 
them of real value. His attempts to collect natural history materials 
probably failed from lack of training in the preparation of and care for 
the specimens. Although the botany is one of the most striking and 
most characteristic features of the Amazon region, the author has but 
little about it. However, some of his remarks about the rankness of 
vegetation, the oppressive solitude of the forests, and the quick recovery 
of forest growth when cleared are forcibly expressed. His best notes 
and descriptions are of the animals and their habits. What he says 
about tapirs is especially good; so are the observations upon the birds, 
peccaries, alligators, bats, and monkeys. He says that he has written 
so much about the mosquitoes in his former work that he is ashamed to 
mention them again, but he summarizes his experience thus: “I never 
spent a day on the Amazon or any of its tributaries in which I was not 
at some hour, or at all hours of the twenty-four, driven to a desperation 
verging on lunacy by the torment of these hateful pests.” He calls 
attention to many instances of wanton destruction of life by wild ani- 
mals: “Monkeys catch hundreds of birds, and destroy hundreds of 
nests containing young, for no purpose whatever but the love of mischief; 
the otter of this region . . . destroys ten times more fish than it can 
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eat.” In spite of his love of nature and his interest in animals and 
outdoor life, he takes especial delight in holding professional naturalists 
up to scorn and ridicule, and he never misses an opportunity to poke 
fun at their theories regarding mimicry, protective coloration, form, odor, 
or habit. “These gentlemen,” he remarks, “have not seen everything 
under the sun”; while “many of their theories, and, what is worse, their 
assertions, are simply guesses.” 

His language is often picturesque and sometimes remarkably effective. 
No one could characterize the Amazon better than Mr. Fountain has 
done in this single sentence: ‘““The current of the Amazon is ponderous, 
not rapid.” Occasionally the author's statements must be taken with 
something more than a grain of salt; such are his assertions about the 
Amazon forests being, in some places, “solid throughout’ and trees 
“growing so close together that I could not pass my hand between the 
trunks.” But there is no doubt that such slips are explained by the 
author’s own statement: “I find that conclusions . . . arrived at in 
one country are sometimes more or less upset by observations . . . in 


other districts.” 
Joun C. BRANNER. 


Stanford University. 


Mexican Archeology: An Introduction to the Archeology of the Mezi- 
can and Mayan Civilizations of Pre-Spanish America. By Thomas A. 
Joyce. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 1914. $4.00 net. 


This work is divided, as is shown in the sub-title, into two parts, one 
treating of Mexico proper and the other of the Maya culture of Cen- 
tral America. The legendary tribal history, the gods and religion, 
the calendar and hieroglyphic writing, the social systems, and, all too 
briefly, the archeology of the region now commonly called ‘Middle 
America” are considered. An ingenious and interesting attempt at a 
correlation of Maya chronology with that of the Christian era is offered 
in an Appendix. 

The difficulty of treating in a single volume so large a field with 
its complex history, its religions, its calendars, and its monuments is 
recognized by the author. The highest praise that can be given the 
book is to state that it is an abbreviated Bancroft brought up to date. 
It differs most from Bancroft’s monumental work in the failure to give 
references to the books consulted and a general bibliography of the sub- 
ject. The reader is referred to Lehman’s bibliography which is most 
inaccessible. It was originally published in a German scientific serial 
and was privately printed in an English translation. This bibliography 
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contains only a few references to archeology, the main subject of \; 
Joyce's book. 

Archeology is one of the subjects which demand a personal acquaint. 
ance with the country for a proper treatment. The present volume js 
open to the same criticism as the author’s former work on South Ameri. 
can archeology. Mr. Joyce has never visited either South America oy 
Mexico. His information is gathered, usually with care, from a large 
number of works to which reference is very seldom given, and from the 
small but interesting collection in the British Museum. Yet there are 
many grave misstatements throughout the book as, for example, that 
the Teotihuacan heads “appear to have been made by hand and not in 
moulds.” Every tourist in Mexico buys these heads as souvenirs, and 
the moulds in which they are made are often offered for sale. 

There remains to be written an adequate treatment of the ruins of 
Mexico and Central America. Stephen’s volumes, published about 1840, 
still remain the best general work on the Maya ruins. The Mexican 
monuments have never been described in any one work. 


A. M. Tozzrr. 
Harvard University. 


Memorials of Eminent Yale Men. By Anson Phelps Stokes. Yale 
University Press. New Haven. 1914. 2 volumes. $10.00 net. 


These two superb volumes are a unique contribution to academic and 
national biography, and witness to the remarkable versatility of Secre- 
tary Stokes’s mind, his generous sympathy with all ranges of study, 
and his enthusiastic devotion to his Alma Mater. The second title of 
the work is: “A biographical study of student life and _ university 
influence during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.” It is this 
indeed, but it is much more than this. The author tells us that its 
occasion, or perhaps rather its suggestion, was his desire to make a 
catalogue raisonné, to accompany his collection of autograph letters 
and documents signed by eminent Yalensians, the letters which he has 
especially sought to obtain being such as are characteristic of the men 
or have some historical significance. The choice of the most prominent 
men among the ten thousand deceased Yale graduates has called for 
much investigation, not only in Mr. Dexter’s “Yale Biographies and 
Annals,” a storehouse of facts laboriously gathered and carefully digested, 
but also in the religious, political, educational, scientific, and social history 
of this country for two centuries. From the whole number, seventy- 
nine have been chosen, who will certainly now for a long time rank as 
Yale’s “immortals,” since their life-work and influence are here told in 
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sonsiderable detail; and with them are placed an equal number of 
‘ecquires,” men worthy of special mention, though they are not reckoned 
as attaining to the first rank. All are brought under nine heads: Divines, 
Authors, Educational Leaders, Scholars, Men of Science, Inventors and 
Artists, Statesmen, Lawyers and Jurists, and Patriots and Soldiers. In 
each field the author justly claims a high place for the graduates whom 
he honors. He apologizes indeed for Yale’s “relatively small contri- 
bution to literature’—did not President Stiles say that “we Yalensians 
do not pretend to excel in English composition,” and did not the present 
writer hear a critic remark that Dr. Stiles himself did not write either 
good English or good Latin ?—and he confesses that impartial authori- 
ties now consider that at Harvard there is the most distinguished law 
school in the world, so distinguished that the contributions of other insti- 
tutions to American jurisprudence are apt to be overlooked. But it is 
no disereditable list of names which stands in the table of contents of 
the second chapter: John Trumbull, Joel Barlow, James Fenimore 
Cooper, James Gates Percival, Nathaniel Parker Willis, Donald Grant 
Mitchell, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Edward Rowland Sill; the ordi- 
nary reader would confess ignorance of fewer of these men than of 
those mentioned (it may safely be said) in any other chapter. And 
Chancellor Kent, James Gould, William M. Evarts, and Chief Justice 
Waite—not to add from the supplementary names those of Judge 
Zephaniah Swift, Roger Sherman Baldwin, and Francis Wharton—give 
lasting honor to the institution whose degree they bore. 

The volume opens with the theologian and philosopher whom Mr. Dex- 
ter rightly calls “the most eminent graduate of the College,” Jonathan 
Edwards; its roll of worthies is closed by Theodore Winthrop, patriot 
and author. There is a period of one hundred and twenty-eight years 
between the dates of their graduation; the former lived but fifty-five 
years, the latter but thirty-three; but each was a representative of true 
scholarly manhood, serving his generation by the will of God. And, in 
general, the same may be said of the others who are commemorated in 
these volumes. One-third of the biographies, the author tells us, are of 
men who were ordained or licensed ministers of the Gospel. And it 
may be added here, as showing the usefulness of Yale’s best men to 
the institution, that over one-third of those named have had official con- 
nection with the University, as tutors or professors or fellows; while 
the close relationship between assiduous study and good scholarship in 
undergraduate days on the one hand and the attainment of eminence—in 
the true sense of the word—in later life is shown by the fact that from 
1780 to the close of the record in these volumes, nearly four-fifths of 
the men named were members of Phi Beta Kappa, election to which was 
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confined to the first third in each class as their standing was computed 
towards the end of the course. 

But, to return to the roll as it opens before us in successive chapters, 
we cannot be too thankful to the author for doing what few others (ve! 
duo vel nemo) could have done, in reminding us of the position and 
influence of really great men who have gone before us; some of them 
we had well-nigh forgotten; of some of them perhaps we had not heard; 
and we did not know in some instances that Yale had the credit of their 
early education. How many, at the first mention, will recall Moses 
Stuart? He was the founder of modern Biblical literature in this 
country. Or Samuel Johnson? He was the father of episcopacy in 
Connecticut, and was offered the post of first President of King’s Col- 
lege in New York and that of first Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. We know, if we have read his recently printed journal, how 
near Ezra Stiles came to being doctor universalis; do we know how close 
a second James Hammond Trumbull was? Do we remember that Jared 
Eliot, of the class of 1706, minister at Killingworth (now Clinton), was 
recognized in England as a man of science? And who of us, except those 
who have taught his books or studied from them, knows why William 
Chauvenet is an “immortal”? And thus we might go on to ask about 
the Saybrook youth (class of 1775) who invented the submarine tor- 
pedo, and is ranked with Eli Whitney and S. F. B. Morse; about 
Manasseh Cutler, from the Thompson parsonage, clergyman and botanist 
and doctor and an author of the Ordinance of 1787, who stands with 
Oliver Wolcott and John C. Calhoun; and, in two other groups, about 
Judah Philip Benjamin and Cassius M. Clay. 

The sketches which these volumes give of the lives of the seventy-nine 
greatest Yalensians are by no means conventional biographies; they are 
“appreciations” of a very personal kind, each ending with the letter or 
document which in one way or another tells what the man was. And 
into the text, when it is possible, there is introduced something which 
was written by himself or about him while he was a student; or, failing 
these, there is some extract from ancient college laws or records or 
reports which tells of the life within or without the walls in those days. 
The interested and judicious reader can gather from them a pretty full 
history of the College and the University in earlier and in later times. 
And the general influence of the institution in the several lines of duty 
to which its graduates have applied themselves is well shown in the 
introductions to the several chapters, worthy of publication by themselves. 

It may thus be seen that Mr. Stokes’s work is of great value now; its 


value will increase as the years pass by. 
Samvuet Hart. 
Berkeley Divinity School. 








